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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
= onsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
: ch his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make 1 inch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 
On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 
r cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
per cent. 
On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per “cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent: 12 in- 
sertions, 3344 per cent. 
On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 
insertions, 20 Ber cent; 6 insertions, 
9 insertions, 
cent. 


r cent; 3 

per cent; 

per cent; 12 insertions, 40 ps 
A. I. ROOT. 
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/ ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Iam now booking orders for queens. 
I cull my queens as they hatch, is the 
reason my customers were so well 
pleased last year. Send me your ad- 
dress on postal, and get circular. Six 
for $5.00. J.T. WILSON, 
itfd Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 





RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 


Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. / 
Full outfit included—f 
pees, ink, box, ete. 
nt by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 
Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, i 
per, k, or anyth 
else that you mas wl 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worlu of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 
We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware seaman Dentine &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. IL. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 35c per lb. cash, or 37c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 42c per lb., or 47c, for best 
selected wax. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

P. S.—Uniless you put your name onthe boz, and 

= how much you have sent, Ican not hold myself 


don, pw aoe for mistakes. It will not pay asa gen- 
eral thing te send w wax by Express. . I. Roo 
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WANTED. 


ORDERS FOR EARLY ITALIAN QUEENS! 

Three fine imported queens, to breed from, and 80 
colonies of Italian bees. All will be devoted to 
queen-rearing. Single queen, $1.00; 1! for $10.00. 
Send for catalogue of - *fixin’s.” Beeswax 
J.8S. TADLOCK, 


wanted. 
2-12d Box 42. » Luling, Caldwell Co., Texas. 


Oldest Bee Paper in America— Established in] 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 

MONTHLY EDITION, 32 pages, $1.00 a year. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





Cam Foondation Machined 


$10.00 TO TO $50.00 


a on FOUNDATION FREE, a WITH 
ye POUND SECTION BOX BY 
AIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of —— Implements ~“ b> oor hy mailed on ap- 
plication. A. Medina, Ohio. 


THe A BG or Bre CGOLTORE. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postoffice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90; three copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4.00 : ten copies, $7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies. 50; five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which wil! 
be 12c on the book in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


—* Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 
Ove. 
A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 

















CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 
With The American Bee Journal] 
“ The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine 
“ The Bee-Keeper’ s Exchange 
‘ The Bee-Keeper’s Guide 
* The Kansas Bee-Keeper 
“ All of the above Journals . 


With American culturist 
British Bee Journal 
Prairie Farmer 
Rural New Yorker 
Scientific American (3 20) . 3 
Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) 175 
U. 8. Official Postal Guide (1 50) 2 
Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00) 


[Above rates include all postage.]} 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16: 10. 


PUBLISHED BY A, I. ROOT, MEDINA, /QHIO. 


Vo". II. MAY, 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 
WHO 18 MY NEIGHBOR!—LUKE 10: 29. 


WONDER how many of the children to 
whom I am talking to-day are school- | 
children. Most of you, I presume, are ; 

at least, I hope so. Well, L used to go to} 
school too; and the school I attended, about 
thirty years ago, was taught by a school- 
master who had a good deal of trouble in 
making his pupils mind. For instance, | 
when they were disobedient he would some- | 
times ask them to come out and stand on) 
the floor; but pretty soon they got so they | 
were disobedient, even in this. Then he. 
would come up to their desks where they | 
sat, and make them come out on -the floor, | 
sometimes taking them by the collar. Well, 
some of the boys finally got so disobedient 
that they would hold on to their desks so he | 
could not lead them out on the fluor, and, I 
am sorry to say, thatyin some cases he had 
to give up and let 'thém sit where they were, 
because he could not make them mind nor 
obey him. I wonder if they ever have any 
such work at your school, dear children. I 
trust not, now in this enlightened age of the 
world. Well, of course the directors began 
to think, after a while, that this would not 
do, so they hired another teacher. He was 
a fine-looking young fellow, rather ta]l, and 
there was also something about his look and 
manner that made the most of us think that 
he was not the one to be trifled with in the 








1883. 


f aN oO. 2. 
s ‘ - ; - 
way we bad been doing. A/sg} g the pupils 
was a boy called Thomas. Goma was by 
no means a bad boy, but he _ been led into 
these kinds of tricks ; and/ @& some means or 


other it happened he was first one to un- 


| dertake to disobey the né.. master, in a fla- 


grant manner. We had been carrying'on a 


| little too much that afternoon, and the new 


teacher asked Thomas to come out on the 
floor. At this, many of the boys began to 
watch intently to see whether the new mas- 
ter would do any better than the old one did. 
Thomas didn’t go. The teacher spoke to 
him the second time. He didn’t go then. 
At this the master came up near his seat and 
took hold of his collar ; but Thomas got hold 
of the seat and bench, as had been the way 


| of doing, and when the new teacher pulled 


pretty hard, and gradually relaxed his hold 
as though he thought of giving up, Thomas 
looked around to some of the rest of us and 
began to smile a little as though he thought 
he was rather more;ti:an a match for the 
master. I menos to be watching intent- 
ly the face of this latter personage; and al- 
though he seemed calm and unruffled, yet I 
thought I caught something of a look in his 
eye that made me think he was not ready to 
give up just yet, after all. Of course, the 


eves Oi all the school were turned upon them, 
when all at once, as if by a sleight-of-hand, 
the teacher raised ‘l‘homas bodily clear out 
of his seat, and over the desk, and he hardly 
touched any thing until he found himself in 
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the middle of the floor, on his back. Now, 
Thomas was always remarkable for his ex- 
treme care of his dress, and, in fact, every 
part of his clothing; and to be lying on the 
dirty floor on his back was to him humiliat- 
ing in the extreme. He essayed to get up, 
but the master said, very quietly,— 

‘* Neo, Thomas, I shall have you stay there 
until you can promise me to be a good boy, 
and obey orders when I give them.” 

Thomas promised, and that was the end 
of attempting to disobey the master. 

One of the next things I remember in re- 
gard to the new teacher was his coming 
along one day when I was fussing with a pe- 
culiar chemical apparatus. For the experi- 
ment I was making, I wanted a wooden box 
to hold water; and although I filled the 
cracks in my box with tar and cotton, and 
patched it up as boatmen often do leaky 
boats, it still bothered me in leaking. Said 
the new teacher, who was looking on,— 

** Why, Amos, why don’t you make a box 
that won't leak ?”’ 

I looked up at him and replied,— 

“Can you make a box that won’t leak, 
without any tar on it ?” 

He said he thought he could, and pretty 
soon with some thin boards, and the aid of 
father’s old chest of carpenter’s tools, he 
cut out the boards and nailed up the box, | 
and it was so nice a piece of work that even 
I had faith that it would hold water. Quite 
anxiously I inspected every crack and point 
when we poured water into it, and, sure 
enough, it did hold water; for not a drop 
ever came out of it. My friends, do you 
think you can make and nail up a box so 
well that it will hold water? Perhaps you 
had better try it. 

Well, after the new master had made the 
pneumatic trough for me, for that is what I 
called it, he somehow got into the way of | 
assisting me with a good many of my chem- 
ical experiments. He helped me make a 
little steam-engine out of an old kettle ; and 
one evening after school we made a fire-bal- | 
loon which, although it never went up very | 
much, afforded us quite a good deal of fun. | 
One remark the new master made about | 
that time, was one I have long remembered. 
Hie told somebody (when I was out of hear- 
ing) that he would like no better fun than | 
to do nothing else but ‘‘make things” for 
“that boy.” I used to show him my old 
book on chemistry, and by and by he used 
to spend considerable time at our house, 
and he and I began to be great friends; al- 
though I do remember just now that I once 
complained to mother that James didn’t 
seem to care very much about chemistry, 
after all. The reason that I made the re- 
mark was, that on that special evening he 
seemed to care more about talking with one 
of ~ grown-up sisters than he did listening 
to what I was trying to show him. 

Years passed. The chemistry was some- 
what forgotten; but my old disposition of 
wanting to pry into strange things about me, 
and learn all about things, had not left me. 
I was @ man grown up, in business ; yet as in 
my boyhood, I had many things L wanted 
made,and I wanted manythings. Although 
I was unable to make them myself always, 








people were at hand to make them for me. 
So I got into the way of employing a good 
many people. Among other things, I had 
learned, too, to know and love my Savior, 
and ithad becomea habit with both myself 
and wife to go to him for all the help we 
needed, of whatever kind. One evening, 
toward the opening of spring, I told my 
wife that my business accumulating on my 
hands was getting to be more than I could 
possibly stand. I told her that some one 
who was not only capable of taking charge 
of the work, but to take charge of the hands, 
was getting to be almost a necessity. As it 
was just before we were retiring for the 
night, I told her we would ask God to direct 
us in finding just such aone. We knelt and 
peapes God to guide me in the selection of 
such a one. As we arose, I told my wife 
that I could think of only just one man in 
the world who had the faculty of doing 
what I wanted done, but I didn’t think it 
would be possible to get him. 

‘* Who is it ?” said she. 

The one of whom I was thinking was none 
other than my old schoolmaster, the man 
who could make a box that would ‘* hold 
water,”? and the man, also, who had the 
faculty of taking a disorderly school and 
bringing them into subjection without words 
or argument. In short, it was Mr. Gray of 
whom I was thinking. The next morning 
I wrote him a letter, and in due course of 
time he came to help me; and then the wish 
he expressed so many years before, came to 
pass. Ile has been now for years as ‘“‘my 
neighbor,” making boxes for me that will 
** hold water,’ helping me to bring order and 
beauty out of rough pine boards, and some- 
times, also, perhaps, rough humanity. 

I want to tell you just one more little inci- 


| dent about Mr. Gray, when he was a school- 


master. As well as a day-school teacher, he 
was also a beautiful penman and writing- 
teacher, and so of course we soon had a writ- 
ing-school started in our little town. Well, 
in the course of the winter another writing- 
teacher came there and started a writing- 
school. As is often the case, a little rivalry 
sprang up between the two teachers, and the 
new comer used Mr. Gray in a way that was 
any thing but gentlemanly. Now, while 
everybody expected to see Mr. Gray retali- 
ate, and pay him back in his own coin, as 
the saying is, we were all very much sur- 
prised to see nothing but great kindness and 
friendliness shown in return. Even my sis- 
ter got impatient with the master, because 
he would not show a‘“‘ spark of spunk,” as 
she termed it. Lut James very quietly re- 
— to her, ** Eliza, 1 am sure my course is 
he best.”” And so it proved eventually. 


During this same winter my eldest brother 
had a strong desire to go to a dancing-school. 
When parents and sisters had remonstrated, 
and, as it seemed, all in vain, James settled 
the question in this wise : — 

‘** Look here, Marsh, pe give up the danc- 


ing-school, and I will teach you drawing- 
lessons. Then you can go out and teach 
drawing and penmanship, and see some- 
thing of the world.” 

‘* Marsh ” accepted the offer, and in due 
time astonished us all by becoming not only 
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a splendid penman, but of very great profi- 
ciency in ornamental penmanship and draw- 
ing, and did, in truth, go out into the world 
and teach both branches quite successfully. 

Well, our factory where we are now doing 
business was built by Mr. Gray; and when 
he built it I protested almost all through 
because he and the masons would make 
every thing so massive, and with such 
strength ; but strong as it was, the building 
is now creaking under its weight of mer- 
chandise; the floors are sinking, and the 
ceiling is cracking; and Mr. Gray says, as 
he looks it over, ‘* Why, no wonder. Amos, 
your buildings break down. Whoever 
thought of loading every available spot with 


such piles and piles, and tons and tons of | 
papers, books, machinery, goods, and traps | 


of all sizes and shapes? Now, you just see 
if I don’t make this next new building 
strong enough. I know what you want to 
do with it now.” Isn’t it a pleasant thing, 
children, to find people in the world who 
can do so many things you can’t do? And 
is it not pleasant, also, to find that the very 
things that make us different from each oth- 
er enable us at the same time to be so help- 
ful to one another ? 





VIRGIL’S TREATISE ON BEES, 





Continued. 


ALMOST TEMPTED TO WRITE A FIFTH GEORGIC ABOUT 
GARDENING, 


ND were I not about to furl the sail 
A On the last quarter of my fourfold tale, 
si Well toward conclusion coming even now, 
And turning to the land my hastening prow, 
Perchance rich gardens I would pause to sing, 
What cunning care doth forth their beauties bring; 
And the rose gardens blooming twice a year 
That by the city Pesti do appear; 
And how the endive thrives in gentle rills, 
And how green banks the bee-sought parsley fills. 
Tangled among the growing herbs I'd tell 
How doth the cucumber his belly swell; 
All these I'd sing, nor would I words forbear 
How the late daffy’ dons his leafy hair; 
The bear’s-foot, with its gentle bending bough, 
And ivy gray I would not disavow, 
Nor yet the myrtle, loving well to grow 
Along the banks where peaceful waters flow. 

THE OLD MAN OF CILICIA. 

For I remember, that in former hours 
Under Taranto’s lofty southern towers 
I saw where its dark river dews the plain 
Just ripening with its flelds of yellow grain 
An aged man from far Cilician strand (1) 
On a few acres of abandoned land: 
It was not fit for vines, too poor to plow, 
Its herbage would not feed a sheep or cow, 
And yet he made a garden ’mong the thorns 
Rare as the wealth and taste of kings adorns, (2) 
Planting verbenas and the poppies white, 
And the white lilies clad in snowy light. 
Though late at night returning, at his will 
With unbough* feasts his tables he could fill. (3) 
He was the first to pluck the rose in spring 
And fruit in fall; and when as cruel king 
E’en winter reigned and rove the rocks with cold, 


And did with ice the flow of streams withhold. 
The leafy hyacinth he cut e’en then, 
The summer zephyrs loath to come again. 
THE OLD MAN’S SUCCESS WITH BEES. 

Therefore this same old man was first to be 
Rich with young brood of bees, and first was he 
With many swarms, (4) and first from shivered combs 
To press the honey forth that stirs and foams; (5) 
And he had linden-trees, and also pine, 
Most fruitful of the pollen-dust benign. 

UTILITY OF BEES IN FERTILIZING FLOWERS. 
Ag clothed itself with flowers each fruitful tree 
So many fruitsin autumn would there be. (6) 
He tootransplanted far-grown elms in rows 
And pear-trees old, and even bearing sloes, 
And plane-trees large enough to yield a shade. (7) 
For things like these my space too small is made; 
| I pass, and unto other pens resign 
The task of teaching thus in tuneful line. 

(1) Paul the apostle was born in Cilicia, and the old 
man whom Virgil saw making such a success of 
gardening and bee-keeping was born in Cilicia tov. 
Isn't it nice? The great Roman general Pompey 
made war on the Cilician people, took a lot of them 
prisoners, carried them away a thousand miles, and 
let them loose in the region about Taranto. You 
can easily find the place on your map. Italy is like 
| agreat boot, and the gulf of Taranto is the little 

gulf between the heel and the ball of the foot. Our 
nice old man seems to have been onc’of these cap- 
tives. 

(2) This is as good as “try, try again’’ for the little 
folks. Who’s going to give up and say he can’t do 

| any thing in the world after this? Here is a man 
who is old,a prisoner,in a strange land, with no 
friends, no money, no any thing; but just see how 
he pitches in and succeeds. He “tackles on” to a 
piece of land that nobody would own because it was 
so worthless, makes a beautiful garden of it, and 
goes to keeping bees. God looked down approving- 
ly from heaven, I think; at any rate, he sent the 
story of the old man’s doings two thousand ‘years 
down the ages, to teach resolution to the children of 
another continent. 

(3) Right, or not? Answer, ye clerks, and all ye 
hash-mumblers in tucked-up boarding-houses. 

(4) When bees have wintered finely, and are well 
cared for in the spring, they swarm early; but if 
they have just barely got through with their lives, 
why, then they swarm late. The old Cilician’s bees 
swarmed early. 

(5) Notice once more the author’s well-informed 
accuracy. He knew that honey, if harvested as 
early as possible, and without waiting for it to ripen, 
would foam. 

(6) Whoa! whoa! Gently, dear Virgil, or the good 
folks won't be able to believe you; and then may be 

| they will go to the other extreme, and say it is all a 

' humbug about bees making fruit-trees bear. You 
see, if our apple-trees should have a big apple for 
every blossom, the whole thing would come down 
**ker-smash,”’ flat to the ground. 

(7) How touching this is! It seems as if the old 

man was too far advanced in yearsto hope to realize 
' much from young trees. Nothing daunted, he went 
for the big ones— and succeeded. How many of the 
girls and boys that read JUVENILE GLEANINGS are 
going to meet the difficulties of life with the un- 
conquerable spirit of the brave old man of Cilicia? 

Last month I wrote that I didn’t have to plant 

| pines. Well, what do you think turned up and hap- 
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pened since? Why,I planted some pines. This is 
the way itcame about. There is a little girl at our 
house whose name is May. Her mother is dead, and 
her father she has not seen for years — he is away 
off in New Mexico, digging for silver. He sends her 
nuts of the pinyon pine. They have a pine-tree out 
there that, strange to say, bears delicious nuts. 
Well, May’s enterprising auntie tried planting one 


of the nuts, and it came up very nicely, and very | 


quickly. Guess it thought Ohio a heap better than 
its bleak windy mountain home. 
and I went into partnership, and celebrated arbér- 
day by planting some more of those nuts. 

And would I tell the children about the sand-ridges 
of Lucas County? Would a duck swim? I think I 


could tell something of the sand-ridges that would | 


be wonderful — if true; but first let us patiently dig 
through witb this Virgil business. A wise old king 


named Solomon taught us not to make ourselves | 


“too plenty,” lest our neighbors (little neighbors 
this time) should be weary of us, and hate us. 

And you, friend Root, did say, * I wonder if I shall 
ever get out tosee you.” [ believe you have about 
promised to com? to the Tri-State fair and conven- 
tion this fall. If you do, you will be so near that 
one of my bees could go and alight on your nose 


without tiring himself out very badly — and I de- | 


clare, I mean to go too, *“* just for once,” notwith- 
standing I hate conventions and fairs so. 
Richards, O., May 3, 1883. E. E. Hasty. 


Friend Hasty, did you know that I was 
passionately fond of gardening? Well. I 
am; and I tell you, I can appreciate every 
word of that poem you have given us. I 
have just now been out showing the boys 
how to hoe the peas, and it seemed to me as 
if I could be real happy if I were permitted 
to work in the dirt all the forenoon. Yet 
the boys, I fear, considered it a sort of back- 
breaking drudgery. I wonder how many of 
our children love gardens — nice, clean, or- 
derly gardens. I almost envy that old man 
with his garden, even if he was a stranger in 
a strange land. Have you got a garden, 
friend Hasty? because if you have, I shall 
be a little more reconciled to leaving busi- 
— here long enough to go to the conven- 
ion. 

a 


MY VISIT, AND WHAT I SAW AND ATE. 


HONEY AND MULBERRIES. 


WILL tell you to-day of a visit, and the first 
time I ever saw bees swarm (it was more like 
hearing than seeing.) When a little girl, my 
grandma went to visit a friend of hers in the coun- 
try, and took me with her. The children were in 
school when we arrived, so I had to sit and listen to 
the old folks, and look at the old-fashioned ambro- 
types. My entertainment was not very interesting, 
excepting the picture of a little dead boy —the first 
of the kind [had ever seen. But my reveries were 
soon broken by the exclamation, “‘The bees are 
swarming!’’ and then such a clatter and clash with 
bell, dust-pan, and hammer, soon stilled that swarm, 
while at least one pair of curious eyes watched the 
table prepared with white cover and hive to receive 
this new swarm of bees. 
But in the evening (the children coming home), 
bees, ambrotypes, and conversation were all forgot- 
ten as we started to play. Near the house was a 


Next thing May | 


large mulberry-tree; and after placing a cloth be- 
neath to catch the berries, we were soon in the 
branches, eating and pulling and shaking off the 
fruit. It seemed but a little while till we were called 
in to tea; and while every thing here was nice, the 
crowning effect in my estimation was the generous 
supply of honey placed on my plate by the kind 
mother. 

Young folks sometimes eat things that are not 
| good for them, and for this reason they grow up 
| thin and languid, have aches and pains through all 
their lives, are a misery to themselves and their 
| friends. A good supply of brown bread and milk, 
and a little tender beef with your bread and honey, 
| 





will give you health with which to gain your wealth. 
You know, ‘As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 
| Hoping you will all grow up straight and good, I am 
| your friend — E. M. 
rT ce ipa 


| A CAUTION IN REGARD TO THE DAN- 
GER OF FIRE. 


| ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT WHAT A CHILD MAY DO. 


about fire, brought fresh to my mind the ac- 
cidents that occurred in our neighborhood. 

Last spring a little girl 9 years old was playing in the 
| fire that her mother made to burn the trash in 

the garden. Her clothes caught fire and burned 

her so badly that she died in a few days. A 
| few months ago, another little girl caught fire from 
| playing with paper in the fire. All of her clothes 

were burned from off her except the belt around 

her waist. She died the next morning. About two 
| weeks after that, a little child sat on the stove- 
| hearth; while there its clothes took fire and burned 
| it so that it died in less than a day's time. I, with 
| Mrs. Harrison, warn you to be careful about fire. 
| Do not play in the fire outdoors, where,if your 
| clothes catch fire, a little breeze will soon fan it in- 
| toablaze. Neither play with it in the house. Do 
not sit on the stove-hearth, as it is not a very pleas- 
| ant seat, and there is danger in sitting on such places. 
| I love the children, and care not about seeing them 
| burned to death through carelessness. Children, 
| you know not how much good you may do by being 
careful, thoughtful, and earnest in all your work. 

A few weeks ago I had the pleasure of listening to 
| an old Englishman preach, who had been converted 
by the earnest pleadings of a little girl. At the 
| death of his wife and daughter he became a disbe- 
| liever. He thought it could not be possible that a 

true and just God would take those away that he 
| loved so much. He did not read the Bible, go to 
| church, or Sunday-school. He had lived this way 
| for twenty years, when this little girl came to him 
and said, ** Uncle Johnny, we want you to read the 
Bible, go to church, and Sunday-school.” At first 
he resisted her; but at last he yielded to her child- 
like voice. It has been two years and eight months 
since he was brought from darkness into the glorious 
light of the gospel. He is 74 years old; his nerves 
seem to be all unstrung, and his steps are very tot- 
tering, yet he can stand up over an hour, and warn 
| men to flee from the wrath to come. My little 
friends, think not because you are small there is 
nothing for you to do in the heavenly kingdom that 
Christ has set up on this earth. Think of the many 
souls that have been blessed through the earnest 
work of this little girl. Though she could not carry 
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back-logs, she brought chips and shavings, and be- 
gan to kindle a fire. God touched this with the 
tinger of love, and it soon became a bright and shin- 
ing light in this dark world. 

I must say something about our bees, or friend 
Root will think that another bee is after something 
else besides honey. I want to tell him that I like 
both bees and honey, although I do not work very 
much with them. When I go about bees they al- 
most always sting me. When they sting it swells 
very quickly, and Jasts about three days. I would 
not care so much if I were not leader of a Sunday- 
school. I am expected there every Sunday morn- 
ing; and when I appear before my school, I desire 
my face to look natural. 

Last summer my husband sent for two nuclei, 
which increased to nine during the summer. In 
the fall we bought five more strong colonies of pure 
Italians. Packed for ourselves 13, and 2 for a neigh- 
bor. During the winter, Mr. Lindley noticed that 
they were dying. He moved them up stairs into 
dark rooms, but still they kept dying, until there 
were Only three left out of the 15. We think the 
reason Of their dying was because they had too 
much pollen in their hives, and when very cold they 
ate that instead of honey, which caused them to 
have the dysentery. As we are beginners, we did 
not learn this until too late. 

Mrs. NetrTig LINDLEY. 

Jordan, Jay Co., Ind., April, 1883. 


nn) OO 
OBSERVING-HIVES. 


SOME HINTS IN REGARD TO STARTING AND CARING 
FOR THEM, 


L mM) HE observing- hives are fitted to a window of 

| the room in such a way that the bees can pass 
= out and in through an opening under the 
sash, and yet have no access to the room itself 
where the observer sits. It is a complete hive, 
though a small one. The operations are the same 
that take place in a full hive, and the advantage is 
that you can see it all taking place. It will not do to 
winter in, and must be started in spring or summer, 
and discontinued when bees go into winter quarters, 
It does not furnish surplus honey, but will raise 
good queens like any nucleus, and will swarm if too 
full, or if destitute of stores. Before your eyes, and 
almost under your very fingers, these remarkable 
processes goon. When some one produces a suitable 
microscope for the purpose, some of you children 
will make important discoveries. I have sometimes, 
with a magnifying-glass, interviewed the guardians 
of a royal cell; they look sober and grand, their 
faces like the faces of elephants. My note-books 
contain accounts of many strange things that I have 
seen the bees do when nobody was touching them, 
and they, perhaps, were not aware that — 


* A chiel’s amang ye, takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’ll prent it.” 


Ihave seen them do some queer things that the 
books say they never do. By and by we may all be- 
come wise enough to leave off saying, ** It is never 80 
done,” and say, instead, “I have never seen it.” 

If, therefore, any boy or girl bee-keeper, or would- 
be bee-keepe™, helping about the preparation for 
the campaign of 1883, can secure a few pieces of 
board and panes of glass, and when the hives are 
coming into shape, can build, or cause to be built, an 
observing-hive; then when the bees start out in 
spring, some forlorn queen with a cupful of workers 





may be rescued from impending ruin, taken in, 
housed, warmed, and fed, and in a few weeks built 
up into a flourishing and profitable colony. Or when 
a strong hive has swarmed, a frame may be taken 
from it with sealed queen-cells, and a few bees and 
brood, ani the developments will be surprising, 
though we know befvrehand pretty nearly what 
they will be. This is the best way for boys and girls 
to begin. 

Mr. Root has given us a fine picture of an observ- 
ing-hive, such as I used for several years. There 
are also other styles that I have found better. No 
doubt he can supply any demand that may arise for 
apparatus or instruction in this fascinating depart- 
ment of apiculture. D. F. SAVAGE. 

Medina, Dec. 7, 1882. 

rr cp ii 
THE APIS. 


A BOY’S DESCRIPTION OF IT. 


Lh pHE apis is one of the most instinctive little ani- 

| mals that natureaffords. Itis found in almost 

all parts of the world; but in a wild state, 
chiefly in the temperate and the tropical zones. 

In its wild state, the apis lives in caves and hollow 
trees, like the bear. It is not quite so large as the 
bear, hence it does not require so large a place to 
dwell in. 

The apis is very easily domesticated when proper- 
ly managed by those who understand it; but when 
in the hands of those who know nothing of its wants 
and its habits, it is one of the most difficult animals 
totame. One great item in manipulating the apis 
is to “handle with care.’’ Those who handle the 
apis rudely, will, sooner or later, have to suffer for 
it, sometimes severely. 

The apis is not very particular about the size or 
the condition of the cage it is placed in, provided it 
is neither too large nor too small, and does not con- 
tain too much debris; if the receptacle is deficient 
in any of these respects, the apis becomes dissatis- 
fled, and sometimes takes ‘*‘ French leave,’’ and at 
other times pines away and dies. 

The size of the apis varies with the climate, sea- 
son, management, and various temporary causes. 
Its life is usually short, although it sometimes lives 
quite a while, and at other times it doesn’t live so 
long — owing a good deal to the inclemency of the 
weather. 

The apis is more attached to its mother than any 
other of the inferior animals, and does not like to be 
deprived of her presence fora single day. It does 
not usually fancy a step-mother; but, when de- 
prived of its own, it accepts one, and in a short time 
will think as much of her as it did of its own mother. 

Although the apis does not possess the power of 
articulation, it possesses a great variety of voice, al- 
most, if not quite equal, to that of the dog. It has a 
peculiar note to express its feelings on every occa- 
sion, so that those who are acquainted with it can 
tell what it is about by merely giving heed to its 
notes. 

The apis is very industrious, and works for a live- 
lihood, like the ant and the beaver. It feeds chiefly 
on the pollen and nectar of plants. If it can not 
get these it will eat almost any kind of fruit or grain 
— if it is well pulverized. 

In general, the apis is not given to burglary when 
it can get a good living by honest labor; but when it 
is out of employment it becomes a great thief, and 
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sometimes a bold and daring robber. There is one 
thing about it, however, which will always prevent 
it from making very great success as a burglar, and 
that is, its voice — it can never keep quict; besides, 
it always has a different note when engaged in rob- 
bery, so that we shall never need the burglar-alarm 
to protect us from the ravages of the apis. 

The apis doesn’t lie dormant during winter, like 
some of the lower specimens of the brute creation, 
but it usually keeps pretty quiet in cold weather; 
and as the plants furnish neither pollea nor nectar 
at that season of the year, it is obliged to store up 
its food in summer, or else it will starve in winter. 

The apis has six legs and four wings, and a very 
long tongue, which is divided into a great many 
parts and adapted to moving in all directions, and is 
to the apis what the trunk of the elephant is to him. 

The apis has no tusks like the elephant, nor teeth 
like the fox; but it has two strong flexible mandi- 
bles, which fill the place of both teeth and jaws. 
These mandibles work sidewise, instead of up and 
down, as in most anirzals. 

It uses these mandibles to cut through hard sub- 
stances, and seldom to chew food with, and rarely 
as a weapon of defense. It has a weapon, something 
like that at the *‘ business end’”’ of a wasp, which it 
usually brings into action when ‘‘combatting the 
foe.” 

The apis does not belong to the mammaligs, species 
of animals, but feeds its young from mouth to 
mouth, like the pigeon and the dove. It can not fly 
quite as far as the dove, but is arapid flyer, and 
goes a great way to procure its food. It does not 
carry its food in its beak, like the bird, nor in its 
jaws, like the ant, but swallows it down into the gul- 
let, from which it is capable of withdrawing it ata 
** moment’s notice;” or, if the food be of such a na- 
ture as not to be readily swallowed, it will carry it 
on its legs, as the hawk and the eagle carry their 
prey in their talons. 

The apis has a common name with which most per- 
sons are familiar. This name is composed of three 
letters, two of which are exactly alike; the other is 


the second letter of the alphabet. 
M. A. JACKSON. 


Bangor, Marshall Co., Iowa, April 21, 1883. 
—_—_——aua> 00 oe 


KIND WORDS FROM A “BLASTED 
HOPER.” 
FROM 18 TO 8, $150.00 OUT, AND NO BEES, NOR HON- 
EY EITHER. 


to you, to let you know how I am troubled now, 
for I think I am a good object for Blasted 
Hopes; for my bees are all dead. After uniting in 
the fall, 18 to 8, and then losing the 8, I think it 


i is with great grief that I write these few lines 


about time to quit trying to keep bees. I com- 
menced keeping bees in 1876, and from that time till 
now I have invested over $150.00. This may seem 
big or fishy, but I have the figures to show for them- 
selves. Now, my object in writing this is to let you 
know how I feel, and that is, that I do not feel con- 
tented without the bees, and to have you discontinue 
GLEANINGS—not because it is not worthy of patron- 
age, but from the fact that I intend to move from 
this place again; and not having any bees, it would 
be of little use for me to be having you changing my 
address so much; but I do hate to have my name 
erased from your subscription list; and when I get 





settled down again, or happen to get some bees, if 
ever I do, you shall have my name there again. The 
causes of my bees dying are (they were all in the cel- 
lar, but it was a cold one), starvation, with plenty of 
honey all around them, and from being confined too 
long in that place, alldead. But a couple of lines 
that I have partly made up, and I must close up. 


You may break, you may shatter the hive at will, 
But the propolis and wax will stick to it still, 


I add these, because I mean by it that all I have 
got left is empty hives, daubed combs, ete. With 
this I will now close, by saying, good-by, my dear old 
friend, until we meet again. Much love to you and 
your family, and, I almost forgot to say, to your em- 
ployes, especially the girls there. There, I have al- 
most let myself out; but, never mind; if 1 ever 
meet any of them, we will make this all up. Well, 
well; I keep right on writing, so I now shake hands 
with you in my mind. CHAs. W. WHITE, 

Madison, Wis., April 17, 1883. 


Inasmuch as [ have given so many encour- 
aging reports in our juvenile paper, I have 
thought best to put in one on the opposite 
side, to let our young people know that 
sometimes we do have up-hill work as well 
as the other. Friend W., I am very sorry 
for your misfortune; but for your encour- 
agement I would say that some of our 
largest honey-producers have, in their be- 
ginning, made much such a report as yours. 
Stick to the hives and “ propolis.”’ Get 
some more bees going, put your trust in God, 
and all things will come out right. 


SO ——— 
SOMETHING ABOUT SHORT- HAND. 


BY AN OLD GLEANINGS HAND. 


dae months ago the editor of the JUVENILE said 

he would soon have a person at work here in 
~_’ factory who would write as fast as he usu- 
ally talks, and thus save him a good deal of valuable 
time and exhausting work. If any of the children 
will try to write down what the preacher says, they 
will see how utterly impossible this is, with common 
letters; and hence some may have a curiosity to 
know how it can be done at all, and to see how it 
looks when it is done. Of course, we can not explain 
it, except in the most general terms. 

We here give you the Lord’s Prayer, written in 
‘“* Phonography,”’ called short-hand for short. 


Although these marks;look rather crooked, they 
are a hundred times more regular than common 
letters. The first little slanting mark you see is 
shorter than the letter t, and yet it is the word our, 





te eek 
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Now just make this mark and then write the word, 
and you will realize how slow our common writing 
is. These marks represent sounds, and not letters, 
and some stand for words. But th» oddest thing is, 
that some words are expressed by uot writing them 
atall. This reminds one of the Irishman who told 
the conductor to stop, as he had a passenger aboard 
who was left behind. 

A knowledge of short-hand is getting to be quite 
common, and those using it get very fair wages. It 
jis used in newspaper and telegraph offices, courts, in 
churehes, and many other places. Even if not used 
in reporting speeches, it is convenient to write your 
diary with, and for correspondence with others who 
use it. Many people waste enough time to learn 
this art; and if you wish to pursue a pleasant and 
profitable study, let me advise you to get a book on 
this subject, and go ahead. W. PUR: 

Medina, Apr. 30, 1883, 








THE LITTLE BEE-BOY. 





THE WAY THEY KNOW WHEN THE BEES ARE SWARM- 
ING AT JOHNNY'S HOUSE, 





SfOHNNY’S father has bought him a new 
sy) 5-cent tin horn. You see, Johuny is to 
have 5 cents for every swarm of bees he 
sees, so he takes his seat on the end of a board 
that sticks through the fence, with the horn 
all ready, and when a swarm comes out of 
any one of his father’s 100 colonies of bees, 
he is ready to give the alarm promptly. 
Don’t you think weeny 8 will have a good 
time? The Bible says, that he that is faith- 
ful in few things shall be made ruler over 
many things. Now, if Johnny keeps his 
eyes right on the bees, and doesn’t forget, 
and run off to play — that 
is, until his papa comes 
home again, for you don’t 
expect a small boy like * 
him to watch too many 
hours without a little rest 
or play spell —if he does 
all that faithfully, he will 
likely sometime be entrust- 
ed with some greater work. 
Wouldn’t you like to be 
there when the first swarm 
comes out, and hear him toot! toot! toot? 











THE BEE-EATER—MEROPS APIASTER. 





A LETTER FOR THE JUVENILES FROM OUR GOOD 
FRIEND FRANK BENTON,. 


ee rant HASTY, who has given us (you know I 
want you to count me among the" juveniles’) 
a good letter in the Jan. number of JUVENILE 

GLEANINGS, did not tell about tae * bee-eater’’ men- 

tioned in the part of the Fourth Georgic published on 

p. 145, so Vil add a note to his. This bee-eateris prob- 

ably the green and gold plumaged bird known by 

the Latin name of Merops apiaster, and is common 
in all Mediterranean countries. The Greeks call it 
melissophagos (which means bee-eater), and the Ger- 
mans and French have names of similar meaning. 

The Arabs in Syria call it, however, something like 

wor-r-rak, from the sound of its voice. They come 

nearly always in flocks—often in large flocks, and 
circle about the apiary, taking in multitudes of bees 








on the wing. Their flight is peculiar. They rise 
high in the air, generally at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees, uttering all the while their strange cry, 
usually repeated twice in rapid succession: wor-r- 
rak, wor-r-rak; then suddenly turning in a very 
sharp angle, the long fan-like tail spread out, they 
swoop down toward the bee-hives with widely opened 
beaks, taking in every hapless bee that is found in 
their way. I have counted sometimes as many as 
twenty workers in the stomach of one of these birds 
brought to me, but for ali that I do not regard them 
as the worst enemies we have in these countries. 
There are many kinds cf lizards, wax-moth larve, 
und, worst of all, great hornets that swarm about in 
thousands, and fiercely besiege the bees at the en- 
trances of their hives—at times, if no actionis tuken 
against them, snapping up nearly every bee that dures 
to venture out. But whenever the bee-eater calls out 
his wor-r-rak, wor-r-rak, the natives are ready, gun 
in hand, especially as they regard his flesh as a tid- 
bit. Great numbers of them are caught alive and 
sold in the bazaars for extremely low prices. One I 
bought in Cyprus for about two cents was given a 
perch in a large room, and stayed there for some 
weeks, his wing-feathers having been clipped. I 
used to give him daily a few drone bees, but it seems 
he preferred workers; so when I found crippled 
workers in front of the hives I used to gratify him 
with them. I was enabled to examine him closely, 
and learn some of his ways. The bee-eater is about 
the size of a robin, and has bright green plumage on 
the back, shading off into beautiful purple and blue, 
and on the breast and under side, lemon yellow. 
The legs are slim; the beak like that of a snipe— 
slender, and about two inches long, giving a wide 
gap when open. The tail is like that of the jay-bird, 
and they may be likened to this bird in disposition, 
being rather quarrelsome and surly. I did not suc- 
ceed in taming my specimen, although we had at 
the same time a jackdaw as tame as a pet lamb, and 
that got very jealous of the bee-eater. (Mrs. Ben- 
ton has promised me she would tell the little folks 
in JUVENILE all about ‘* Dickey,’ the jackdaw who 
helped us in our work.) 

The manner employed by the natives in catching 
the bee-eaters alive is peculiar. I have never seen 
it practiced except in Cyprus and Syria. Straight 
whips cut from trees are tied together to form a 
bundle about the size of a man’s arm, and this, efter 
having been daubed with a gelatinous, sticky sub- 
stance, is put among the branches of a tree, or in 
open piaces where the birds come. As the color of 
the substance is either green or gray, according to 
the place it is to be used in, the birds are not afraid 
of it, but come and perch upon it, and stick fast by 
their feet, whereupon they are captured by the 
peasants. Iam very much vexed with my memory 
for having played me atrick it does not often do; 
for it has failed to keep for me the explanation of 
how these funny bird-catchers are prepared. I re- 
member asking all about them, but the information 
given me on this point seems to have gone out of 
my mind. But if anybody wants to know about 
them, I know just who can tell all about it, and that 
is Philip Baldensperger, of Jerusalem, who wrote 
the interesting and accurate letter about “the moth 
that squeaks,”’ published on page 70 of Feb. GLEAN- 
INGS. FRANK BENTON. 

Athens, Greece, March 17, 1883, 

Many thanks, friend B. By all means 
have your good wife tell us ‘children’ 
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about Dickey, the tame jackdaw. Your 
plan of catching birds is quite ingenious, 
and no doubt it would work; but where 
shall we find the adhesive substance, strong 
enough to hold a bird by his feet? Will 
friend Baldensperger, when his eye meets 
this, bear in mind that we are all waiting to 
have him give us the desired information ? 


rT ee 
MBS. HARRISON TO THE JUVENILES. 


A SHORT LETTER ABOUT HENS AND QUEENS AND 
POSIES. 


ELL, juveniles, how are you by this time? I 
Wy did not write any thing for you last month, 
because I thought that you wanted the 
journal all for yourselves. I see in the last JUVE- 
NILE that Bettie G. Faris tells how to make hens lay. 
Who will tell us how to feed a queen, so she will lay 
*a heap of eggs’’ ? Do you think red pepper would 
make her lay, or sneeze? I have a shelf across my 
bedroom window, to hold flower-pots, and roses and 
fuchsias are nowin bloom upon it. In one of the 
pots some spider plants came up, and they are now 
about six inches high; and as soon as it does not 
freeze at night I will transplant them in the garden. 
Who among you is going to raise the most seed of 
honey-plants? Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, Ul., May, 1883. 











MARRIED. 


At the residence of the bride’s father, May 5, 1883, 





by the Rev. P. F. Graham, Miss Ida M. Chapin to Mr. 


Ed. E. Wood, both of Medina. 
Another victim! alas, there are three! 
Yet, still here’s a trio who will faithful be 
To ledger and desk — oh! time will tell. 
So, Ida, we bid thee a tender farewell. 
-- Lu, CARRIE, and ELLEN M. 


When Bess left usa few years ago, itseem- 
ed for awhile as if such a one as she would 
never be found again, to take her place in 
the clerks’ office. By God’s providence, how- 
ever, her friend and schoolmate, Ida, soon 
took her place, and managed her duties so 
well that we almost began to think that 
there was not such another one as Ida. A\|l- 
though she is in our office still, and promises 
te stay with us during the busy season, when 
she does come to leave, not only will she be 
sadly missed here, but I fear our customers, 
who have long depended on her to straighten 
out and unravel every misunderstanding, 
will meet with a loss that perhaps no other 
one can very soon make up. While I feel 
sad to think of having these faithful girls go 
away from me, and take up other duties in 
life, yet with this sadness comes a cheering 
thought, because our business has, perhaps 
more than any other, demonstrated woman’s 
ability and capacity for business. May God 
bless and be with you all, Stella, Bess, and 
Ida; and may you often think of us here, 
though you are with us no longer. 

My work in life has been, as you know, to 
a great extent, testing and trying humanity. 
T have been constantly looking and watch- 
ing and praying for helpers with bright, 
strong, clear intellects, and those who had, 
together with these intellectual powers, a 
sense of fairness and right, that, in our 
business relations, we may do none of you 
injustice. Well, in our office work it may 





be no more than right for me to say that | 
have found woman’s capacity in all these 
points fully equal to any thing I have ever 
met in our own sex. I feel to thank God for 
it, because it is only in these latter days that 
woman’s sphere of usefulness has been de- 
veloped as it is now; and although Ida and 
Bess may not be here, I confidently expect 
God to send us another who will do the work 
for you, my friends, as they have done it. 








ee 


EDRPARTMEN 


Every girl or boy, under 15 years of 
age, who writes a letter for this depart 
ment, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, 
NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES 0° OTHER 
MATTERS, will receive one of David Cook’s 
excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same 
matter that you find in Sunday-school 
hooks costing from 31.00 to $1.50. If you 
have had one or more books, give us the 
names that we may not send the same 
twice. We have nowin stock, six different 
hooks, as follows: Silver Keys, Sheer Oft, 
The Giant Killer, The Roby Family, Res- 
ened from Egypt, and Ten Nights in a Bar 
Room. 

“A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith, I'll prent it.’’ 

7) ELL, children, it is the middleof May. 

\ if The fruit-trees are in blossom, and 

= every thing is lovely. The bees are 
busy, and so are we here in the factory. In 
fact, [ am so busy that I think } will putin 
your little letters, and stop right here. and 
not say another word. We are good friends 


all the same, aren’t we? There, now, go on. 


THE ASSISTANT “P. M.”’ 

Pa’s 8 stands of bees got through the winter all 
right; he keeps the postoffice, and I am his assistant 
postmaster. KATIE GOUGH. 

Rock Spring, Washington Co., Mo., April 19, 1883. 


My uncle has 2 colonies of bees. We took out over 
100 lbs. of white honey. They did not swarm last 
year. They are working well. 

FRED G. TRAVIS, age 10. 

Watkins, Schuyler Co., N. Y., April 20, 1883. 


ALBERT’S CANARY. 

My pa has no bees, but I have a canary bird which 
will, when I open the cage, fly out and alignt upon 
my shoulder; and if I move my head it will perch 
upon my ear; and when I go up to the cage it will 
kiss me. ALBERT HOWARD, age 12. 

Staunton, Ind., April, 1883. 


A COMPOSITION ABOUT BIRDS. 

There are many kinds of birds — the redbird and 
the canary, blackbird and the jay-bird, and the cat- 
bird. The sweetest birds to sing are the canary and 
the redbird. The latter has red feathers, and the 
canary has yellow feathers. C. CARMIKLE, age 11. 

Staunton, Ind., May, 1883. 
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4000 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 40 COLONIES. 

Papa had 40 colonies of bees to begin the season 
with last year. He got 4000 lbs. of honey — 1000 Ibs. 
extracted and 3000 Ibs. of comb. Papa packs his 
bees in dry sawdust, on their summer stands. In 
January he got 25 colonies of one of our neighbors. 
He lost 4 out of the 25 colonies; and one weak, 
queenless colony of those he had last fall. Papa has 
kept bees for four years, and this is the first winter 
he has lost any. This is my first letter. 

INEZ CHAPMAN, age 10, 

Millbury, Wood Co., Ohio, April, 1883. 


DECOY HIVES, AGAIN. 

I see in the last JUVENILE that you ask who can 
tell you about swarms of bees going into empty 
hives. I can tell you a little about it. Two or three 
years ago we had some hives in the shop, that had 
frames and combinthem. One day we found a lot 
of bees flying through the shop, and the next day 
the swarm came in through the open window and in- 
to one of the hives. That evening my pa and uncle 
took them to the apiary. 

FRANK MCCULLOUGH, age 9. 

Mercer, Mercer Co., Pa., April 26, 1883. 

hes. good, Frank. The fact you giveisa 
valuable one. 

ANNA’S PAPA, AND HIS LOG-GUM HIVE. 

Pa has one stand of bees this spring. He bought 
two stands last winter. They bothdied. He bought 
another this spring. It is working nicely; they are 
in a round log gum. He thinks they are much bet- 
ter than any other way. ANNA B. Butt, age 11. 

Shermanville, Casey Co., Ky., May 1, 1883. 

Now, Anna, I don’t think your papa will 
think keeping bees in log gums is better 
than any other way, very lang; especially if 
he reads the juvenile bee journal. I am 
sure we can get him over that. Do you not 
think so, children ? 


CLIPPING QUEENS’ WINGS, AGAIN. 

I want to give your 7-year-old bee-man credit for 
giving the best plan for clipping queens’ wings that 
I ever heard of. My pa has improved a little on it, I 
think. He overhauled 9 hives, and clipped all the 
queens in less than half an hour. The greatest ad- 
vantage to him is catching with the right hand. He 
uses a small knife, and with the queen’s fore feet 
between his thumb and fore finger, he slips her 
wings over the top edge of the hive, and runs the 
knife right across her wings, which does the work 
nicely. JuyiA A. GRIFFITH, age 12. 

Shadwell, Va., April 22, 1883. 


Pa has 60 swarms of bees, but I don’t help him 
tend them very much, as they sting me so badly 
every time I go near them. Pa has got Mr. Novice 
and Blue Eyes’ picture in his album. I should like 
to see Blue Eyes, and have a visit with her. I think 
she looks so “‘cute”’ sitting on her pa’s lap, but I 
suppose she is too big now to sit there. I think I 
should like some of the little cards to give away to 
those who swear. I have an uncle who swears, and 
his little girl, only four years old, has learned it of 
him. RACHEL C. KING. 

Newtonville, Iowa, April 22, 1883. 

You are right, Rachel, in thinking that 
Blue Eyes has grown to be quite a large 
girl; but for all that she sits on her pa’s lap 
yet, and I hope she will for a good er 
years to come.—It certainly is awful to thin 





of a little girl four years old learning to 
swear. We gladly send you some of the 
cards, with a prayer with them that they 
may be the means of awakening thought on 
the subject. 


Willis Phelps works for us, and he said that he 
knew you quite well. He drives the ’bus for papa. 
He has 2 swarms of bees in our garden. 

A SHORT STORY ABOUT IMPORTED QUEENS. 

Willis sent to Italy for some Italian bees and a 
queen. 1 can hardly tell the queen from the others. 

GERTIE MCKISSICK, age 10. 

Canon City, Colo., April 21, 1883. 

My little friend Gertie, your story reminds 
me of the ‘‘story’’ of the man and the ealf. 
It was just this : — 

There was a man who had a calf, 
And thatis half. * 


He took it out of the stall, 
And tied it to the wall, and that is all. 


SIMEON (NOT ‘‘SIME”’) AND THE BEES. 

My pa has 10 stands of bees; they are doing very 
well. Pa had 8 queen-cells. He put two intoa nu- 
cleus, and one into a large gum. The bees did not 
like to have us work withthem. They tried to sting 
me and pa. Iwas smoking them, and I kept them 
away. Every time pa would raise up the cloth they 
would take after him. He would tell me to come 
away. I would go away, and about half a dozen bees 
would “‘foller’’ me out. They would not get to sting 
me, for I would smoke them away. I never got 
stung more than once in my life. Mr. Root, don’t 
call me “Sime’”’ any more. That is not my name. 
My name is Simmeon Benjamin Carr. If you please, 
send me Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. 

SIMMEON B. CARR, age 11. 

Maysfield, Texas, April 6, 1883. 

Why, Simmeon, I only called you ‘‘ Sime ” 
because I thought you wrote it that way. 
Afterall, isn’t yourname Simeon with one m ? 
I am very glad you can use the smoker so as 
not to get stung; but I think I would give 
those bees so much smoke to start with that 
they wouldn’t be ‘follering”’ folks about 
in that way. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE MICE, ETC. 

Papa lost 2 stands in March. One of them the 
field mice destroyed. Papa said he would give me 5 
cents for every two I could catch. I caught 4 out of 
one hive, and 2 out of another. The other 22 hives 
are doing well. They stayed all winter where they 
were last summer. Papa bought an albino queen 
last summer. He was not at home when it came. 
We fed her and the few bees with her, by dropping 
honey on the wires over the cage for two days. 
When papa came he put her ina hive that had no 
queen. She disappeared, and we have not seen her 
since. Papa gave me a swarm last year. They died 
this spring, but I have got some more now. 

THE RUNAWAY SWARM. 

Last week a swarm came from the woods, and 
tried to get into one of papa’s hives. Our bees 
killed a heap of them; the others went back to the 
woods, and settled on a low bunchofivy. I followed 
them and brought them back. I am feeding them 
and will have a good hive of bees yet. Papa thinks 
they are a swarm that went from here last summer. 


They are half Italians. 
Chalcedony means a precious stone. Revelation 
21:19. Wes.Ley L. WHITE. 





Broad Run Station, Va., April 17, 1883. 
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A BOY’S BEE-KEEPING. 

I began to keep bees in 1881, with one colony; in 
1882 I increased to 4; Italianized; sold one for $10.00; 
lost two this winter; have one left. 
Simplicity hives. ALONZO RUSKS, age 11. 

Milwaukie, Ore., April 14, 1883. 


Ma thinks that you will have to put pain Blasted | 
Hopes, for he has only two hives of bees. We get | 
the JUVENILE. 


from the dining-table. NORMAN GIRDWOOD, age 7. 
Allegheny City, Pa., April a, 1883. 


Papa has two hives of bees. 
found a swarm ina hollow tree. He sawed off the 
top and bottom of it. They increased to two swarms. | 
One of the swarins ran away. We got 12 lbs. of hon- | 
ey from one of the hives. , KATIE TURNER. 

Rice, Navarro Co., Texas, March, 1883. 


JOE’ 8 LETTER. 

We had a swarm of bees last Sunday, with a young 
queen. Pahas7swarms. He just got anew queen 
to-day. I went out into the country, and helped pa | 
carry a swarm a mile anda half. The sourwood will 
bloom next month, then we shall have some fine | 
honey. Pa got a book from Mr. Alley. I like to | 
read GLEANINGS. Joz W. HARBIN, age 10. 

Statesville, N.C., Apr., 1883. 


FROM 9 TO 22, AND BUT ONE “STING IN 2 YEARS. 

My pa isa trapper, but he keeps bees. He had 9 
hives in 1882,and increased to 22. I carry the combs 
to the extractor, and extract the honey, and then 
carry it back to the-hive. 1 have had but one sting 
in two years. I can push a boat across the James 
River. Pa has some beautiful Italian bees. 

Evie L. STEGER, age 14. 
Payne’s Island, Va., May 2 2, 1883. ° 


My papa has one swarm of bees, my sister one, and 
my mother two. They are in box hives, and we 
want to put them into Simplicity hives. 1 can har- 
ness one horse to the buggy, and two to the double 
wagon, and I could when I was only 9 years old, and 
Tam 10 now. Ertie BLACK. 

Saratoga Springs, N. Y., April, 1883. 

Why, Ettie, could you do all that when 9 
years old, and you a girl too? I guess you 
are a wide-awake people at your house. 


Mamma says I may write you aletter. She has 20 


My bees are in | 


We have eight chickens, and a | 
rooster that can stand on the floor and eat easily | 


| BIG DOLL. 


Last summer he | eee A. eee 


| [have fun smoking the bees. 
| sand of those little pound sections. 


honey we took out a section box, ran to the water, 
and threw it in the bay to get the bees off from it. 
| My uncle has come from the east. He said that was 
anew way of taking honey. On account of having 
| no rain on the coast, we have moved the bees to the 
| mountain. J. P. ISRAEL, JR. 


San Diego, Cal., April 24, 1883. 


MAY’S LETTER. 

PAPA HAS GOT 1(0 HIVES OF BEES. HE HAS 
LOST 37. SOMETIMES I GET A PIECE OF ICE 
| AND WASH MY BROTHER'S FACE. I HAVE A 
IT HAS A NEW DRESS. 

MAY COE. 


WILLIAM'S LETTER. 
Pa has 11 hives of bees; he has one of the finest- 
looking hives you ever saw. Pasent for a smoker. 
Pa has got a thou- 


WILLIAM GUISINGER, age 8. 
Stanley, O., May 5, 1883. 


I stay with my uncle. He has bees. He got 2 
hives last spring, and now he has7. They are get- 
ting along well. I like to watch them gathering 
honey out of flowers. I got stung in the summer, 
up above my forehead, and it swelled my eyes shut. 

The rest of the text is, Let us not be weary in well 
doing, for in due season we shali reap if we faint 
not.—GAL. 6:9. BELLA FRASER, age 12, 

Campbellville, Ont., Can., Ape 18, 1883. 


SUNFLOWER . HONEY, ETC. 

The bees did not make much honey last year, and 
what they made was made of sunflowers. Papasent 
to you for his bee-hives. P.pa has only 7 hives, all 
in good condition. 

POLLEN "FROM COTTONWOOD. 

The bees are gathering pollen now from cotton- 
wood blooms. I have had my hands right down 
among the bees, and they never stung me. 


MARY HOBSON, age 12, 
Toof, Col., April 29, 1883. 


MAMIE’S EXPERIMENT, AND HOW IT TURNED OUT. 


My pa has kept bees for 7 years. He had 16 stands 
two years ago, and the cold winter killed them all 
but one. Now he has9. I like to watch the bees at 
work. Last summer I thought I would help them a 
little, and caught one and carried it from the stand 
to the flower, and it put its “hot” foot on me, and I 
left them alone. MAMIE M. BARRINGTON. 





stands of bees, and no one to help her but me. I 
tnink if I have a veil I shall not be afraid of the bees, 


and I think little boys seven years old can help their 


mammas lots if they try, don’t you? She says that | 
I save her a great many steps. This is the second | 
letter I have ever written, and I hope you can read 
it. MALLIE PROPER. 

Portland, Ind., May 2, 1883. 

To be sure, I think you can help, Mallie; 
and I am very glad to know you save your 
mother many steps. 

HOW TO GET RID OF DRONES. 

When my uncle wants to get rid of drones he 
moves the frames into another hive, and takes all | 
the honey from the bees, then the bees will kill the 
drones. This is only for the honey season. 

EMMA M. ISRAEL, age 8. 
HOW TO GET THE BEES OFF—A NOVEL WAY. 

My brother used to keep my father’s bees by the 

shore of the bay, and when we wanted to take out 


St. Mary’s, O., April 25, 1883. 

Mamie, it is said that anybody can lead a 
-horse to water, but that all the world can’t 
/make him drink, if he doesn’t want to. I 
/guess you found it about so with the bee 
| you carried to the flowers, did you not? 


SHORT, BUT PRACTICAL. 
I can tell how to make hens lay. Pound up raw 
hese: for them. Ma has tried it. 
ALICE CADE, age 9. 
We have only one stand of bees. This is the third 


| one pa has bought, but the first two died before 


summer came. Pa thinks they will live this time. 
| They are gathering pollen now. Ma and pa have 


| got the bee fever since they have commenced tak- 


| ing GLEANINGS. I can water the horses, put on the 
bridles, and hitch them to the wagon. 
BERTHA H. CADE, age 10. 
Damascus, Pa., April 25, 1883. 
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ADVANTAGES OF FARM LIFE. 

We have turkeys, chickens, ducks, sheep, bees, 
horses, cows, and little “‘bossies.”’ I like to live ona 
farm, for we have eggs, milk, apples, and honey, 

HOW TO MAKE HONEY WHITE. 

When papa has comb honey that looks very yel- 
low, he puts it on shelves by the window, and it gets 
very white. He belongs to the G.A.R. He wasa 
soldier. I have two little sisters and a baby brother. 
I would like to have a book. I like books and pic- 
tures. FORREST E. RUGER, age 7. 

Conklin Station, N. Y., April 28, 1883. 


THE FAMILY OF BEE-KEEPERS. 

My papa has four hives; my mamma has three; 
my brother Joe has one; my brother Churchill has 
two; [have one. We are all bee-keepers, except 
baby Blue Eyes. Our bees gre Palestine bees. We 
like them best, because they build up sooner in the 
spring, and are ready to work earlier than other 
bees, and are better comb-builders. I have two ca- 
nary birds. I have been going to school, and we 
start again inafevweeks. I go to Sunday-school. 

MAGGIE WILLIS, age 7. 

Nevada, Ky., April 21, 1883. 

THE FLOUR-MILLS OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

I live near Minneapolis, which manufactures more 
flour than any other city in the world. It has 27 
flouring-mills, and in one day can make 27,560 barrels 
of flour. The mills are run by water power, which is 
furnished by a fall of 82 feet in the Mississippi. The 
mills furnish employment for 1200 men. I think 
that that much flour could feed a good many mouths 
in one day. RutH M. HYNEs. 

Shingle Creek, Minn., April 27, 1883. 

That is certainly a flourishing city, friend 
Ruth. Florida may be the land of flowers, 
but Minnesota is the land of flours. See? 





BEES AND POULTRY. 

Pa keeps Italian bees, but has had some bad luck 
with them this winter. He has lost several swarms. 
I keep hens, and they lay eggs every day. I have all 
the eggs I get from them. I wantto make money 
enough from them to buy aswarm of bees. I feed 
them hot peas. J go to school every day. I have 
not missed a day since New Year's. I should like to 
get a setting of brown Leghorn hen’seggs. Can you 
tell me where to get them? 

BYRON BUCKLEY, age 11. 

Cheapside, Ont., Can., April 23, 1883. 

Who will tell Byron where to get the 
brown Leghorns? 


CORA, AND HER TURKEYS AND CHICKENS. 

My papa is raising Italian queens. Mother has got 
some little turkeys and chickens. How many bee- 
hives have you, and how many chickens? 

Cora F. STEGER, age 13, 

Payne's Station, Va., May 2, 1883. 

How many bee-hives, is it, Cora ? why I 
suppose I must have a thousand or two, but 
1 presume we have only about a hundred 
that have bees in them. We have only 
three young chickens, but we have got 30 or 
40 grown-up ones, and they lay lots of eggs, 
too. Only to-day noon, the man who takes 
care of the horses found a nest in the man- 
ger; and the funny part of it was, that 
there was a hole in the bottom of the man- 
ger, and the eggs ran down into the straw; 





and although he had gathered the eggs every 
day for some time, he found in this hole in 
the straw over 20 eggs, and all good ones. 


FROM 12 TO 46, AND 500 LBS. OF HONEY. 

My papa had twelve box hives last spring, and 
transferred them to nice hives; increased to 46; 
lost four through the winter; extracted about 500 
Ibs., besides taking a great deal in the comb. We 
don’t have to use chaff hives here; our bees sit in 
the yard all winter. Papa has a bee-hat made of 
wire that he wears when he works with the bees. 

A NOVEL BEE-HIVE. 

Mamma hived a swarm in a pillow-case. Papa 
was gone, and she did not have any hive to put them 
in. She drove four sticks in the ground and stretched 
the case over them and put the bees inand kept them 
until next morning. I should love to have a book if 
you think this willdo. I have done the best I could. 

JOHNNIE SIMPSON, age 9. 

Dodd City, Fannin Co., Texas, April, 1883. 

Very good, Johnnie. I think your mother 
deserves a medal for originality. Why, 
this hive will be an improvement on friend 
Hasty’s idea some little time ago of having 
hives with a cloth case to go over them; 
and further, it did extremely well indeed. 


MARY'S STORY. 

We commenced with two hives, and now we have 
ten. We all love honey here, and papa says that he 
intends to work until he gets a hundred. The pigs 
got into the garden one day and turned over the 
hive, and my eldest sister tried to set up the hive, 
and they stung her so badly chat she could not see 
for several days. One day we went up in the or- 
chard, and on one of the trees was about a foot of 
comb the bees had made; and when they were put 
into the hive they did not like it, and went away. 

MARY L. WASHINGTON. 

Nashville, Davidson Co., Tenn., Jan. 2, 1883. 

Why, gt you had as much trouble, al- 
most, with the pigs and the bees as did Mr. 
Merrybanks’ neighbor a long time ago when 
we first got acquainted with them. Did you 
see the picture? I am glad you told us 
about the comb the bees made inatree. I 
suppose it was among the limbs, was it not? 
Perhaps the bees did it from a sort of old in- 
stinct that prompts them to do it the way 
they did when they lived in a warmer cli- 
mate. 


A “BEE” STORY. 

I did not see the picture of the twins in the JUVE- 
NILE. Papa has 35 bees. Ma has one bee. Pa got 
about 400 lbs. of honey this summer from 13. It was 
comb honey. Ma says that pa keeps all her honey. 
But she has it in a yard by itself now, and intends to 
keep all the bees and honey herself. She gave it 
some syrup yesterday. Pa’s bees wintered well, 
and are all alive and strong. 

NELLIE NICHOLAS, age 9. 

Etters, York Co., Pa., March 12, 1883. 

Well, the fact is, Nellie, our engravers 
have not yet sent the picture of the twins. 
Perhaps they can’t make pictures of children 
as well as they can of old men. Don’t you 
think it may be so? You see, they want to 
make a child look childish; and as our en- 
gravers are grown-up men, probably they 
can’t do it so well. I suppose you mean by 
the expression ‘‘ bee,” a hive of bees. Of 
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course, your pa has more than 35 bees, and 
your ma more than one bee. I know that in 
some localities they are in the habit of using 
the term ‘*‘ bee”’ for bee-hive, bees and all. | 
So long as we know what you mean, Nellie, | 
it is just as well, isn’t it? 

SAMUEL’S APIARY. 

I go to school in winter, and work in the brick- 
yardin summer. I earn thirteen dollars a month, 
with which I keep myself in clothes. We have four 
stands of bees. One warm day some others came 
and robbed one hive. The rest are doing very well. 

SAMUEL B. HuSTON, age 12. 

Somerset, Pa., Apr., 1883. 





Will you print some verses on tobacco if I will | 
send them to you?’ My pa keeps bees, and takes 
GLEANINGS. 1 read his books too. I goto school. | 
This is my first letter. CARRIE SAULT, age 10. 

Viola, Wis., April 22, 1883. 

To be sure, I will print your verses on to- | 
bacco, Carrie, if you will send them to me. | 
I suppose you help your pa with the bees, as 
well as to read his books. 

HARRY’S DESCRIPTION OF THE HOME-MADE BUZZ- | 
SAW. 

Papa is still making chaff hives. He is making a 
new saw-mill. We have a saw-mill made out of an | 
old sweep thrashing-machine. The first bee-hive 
papa made, he made it by hand, and then he went to | 
work and nailed a frame together, to see what he 
wanted. That big flood in February came up to the | 
bees; and if we badn’t moved them they would have 
been drowned. HArRy B. DOTTERRER, age II. 

New Town Miils, Pa., April 4, 1883. 


GRAPE SUGAR FOR SPRING FEED. 
I thought that I would write to you. We have 82 | 
colonies of bees. Year before last pa took about 
2000 Ibs. of extracted honey, and about 600 or 700 Ibs. 
of comb. We havea barrel of grape sugar. It is 
the boss feed for bees in the spring — better than 
honey Or sgar; no daubing, no robbing, and easy 
to feed, and it makes lots of young bees. We have 
Italians, Cyprian, and hybrids; also old bald honey- 
gatherers that beat every thing in honey harvest. 
Pa calls them “long livers.”” J. G. FOGLE, age 14. 
Hartsville, Ind., April 6, 1883. 





KID GLOVES, BEE-STINGS, ETC. 
We had 13 colonies of bees last fall; 2 died of dys- | 
entery, and one strong hive died for want of food. | 
Abner Strong said in his letter, that he thought it 
was the coal oil that made the bees sting aunt’s 
hands, and you said that you thought it was the kid 
gloves; but my sister tended our bees last summer, 
and Iwas her assistant, and I wore kid gloves all 
the time, and I never had my hands stung once. 
The answer to Lucy Clark’s question, ‘What is 
sweeter to the mouth than honey,” is ** God's word,” 
Psalm 119:103. How many times is ‘‘ yes” used in 
the Testament, and where isit? And also, of how 
many women does the Bible tell us their age? 
ANNIE CAMERON. 
Anderson, Ont., Can., April 23, 1883. 





REUBEN'S DESCRIPTION OF HUNTING BEES IN THE | 
woops. 

We find where the bees drink at branches, and we | 
take some flour and drop it on their backs; then we 
stay there until they go and come back, to see how 
long they are gone, and then find how far home is 
off. We course them every evening just before the 


| spring. 


' all on account of animpudent old rooster. 


| school, and that keeps me pretty busy. 


sun goes down. Wecan see them a long distance, 
and can see the gnats betwixt us and the sun. 
When our bees swarm, we ring a bell, and some- 
times we take a looking-glass and have the light 
right on the bees, and they will alight, and some- 
times we have to take our gun and shoot among 
them. REUBEN Day, age 10. 

Cary, N. C., April 10, 1883. 

Thank you, Reuben; the facts you give 
are quite important. As I understand it, 
you sprinkle the flour on the bees, in order 
to see about how far the bee-tree is off from 
where you start them. Then you wait until 


evening, that you may see the bees so much 
| better when the sun strikes their wings in 


the right position. I presume most of the 


‘children have seen gnats and mosquitoes 


sporting in the sunshine, and at such times 


_have noticed how plainly they can be seen, 
/even though quite a distance off. So your 
folks ring bells, and flash looking - glasses, 
and shoot guns, do they, Reuben, when they 
want to make a swarm alight ? 


THE BEES, THE ROOSTER, AND THE BABY. 
To-day is the 9th of April; the bees are busy 


| cleaning house, and are on the maple blossoms and 


the maple stumps, where trees were cut down this 
They are good little house-cleaners, but we 
intend going through the hives and helping them 
where needed. The grass is growing fast now; the 
farmers are starting to work in the fields to-day. 
The baby is sleeping now. We have an old rooster, 
and he comes and crows near the bedroom, and 


| keeps me chasing him while I am writing. The 
| more I chase him, the more he crows. 
| does it on purpose. 


I believe he 

A bee got after him too, which 

We have six young chickens about 
A. MAY PROVAN, age 11. 


made him hop. 
a week old. 

Traer, Ia., April 9, 1883. 

Well, I declare, May, how vividly you 
bring back old times. Sure enough, roosters 
did wake up babies sometimes, didn’t they ? 
And [ have chased them just the same way ; 
and the more I chased them, the more they 
came back and crowed, and then the baby 
woke up, and mamma had to stop her aia 


should like to see that baby. May I not, if I 


| come to see you ? 


EMMA AND HER RESPONSIBILITIES. 

Father had 5 hives of bees last fall, and lost three 
during the winter. They had honey enough to eat, 
and we do not know what made them die, unless 
they froze to death. Father fed the other bees with 
the honey they had left. We wintered one swarm 
in a chaff hive, and they are doing nicely. We hada 
new bee-house built last fall. I had to do all the 
chores at the barn this winter, while father and the 
boys worked in the woods. I had the colt to train, 
and one horse, two cows, and 35 sheep to take care 
of. I can harness the horse, and drive it. I feed 
the hens, and bring in the eggs, besides going to 
We have 
got 33 little lambs now. EMMA KNIGATLY, age 12. 

East Waterford, Maine, April 23, 1883. 

Why, Emma, I should think you would be 
real happy with the colts and the cows and 
the sheep and the lambs and the hens, and 
all the rest. It just makes me wish I were a 
little girl, and lived on a farm, when I hear 
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rou tell of it. Then, you see, I shouldn’t 
have any great big factory to look after, and 
so many tkings that we have all the time 
getting ‘‘ out of fix,” if I didn’t happen to 
be around just in time. Do you see I have 
got the word “ responsibilities ’’ at the head 
of your letter? I wonder if you know what 
‘‘responsibilities’’ means. i do, if you 
don’t. 

BIBLE QUESTIONS, BY CHARLEY MILLER. 

You ask if any one can tell where in the Bible the 
verse beginning with ** Be not weary in well doing ”’ 
isto be found. Itisin Gal.6:9. The rest of it is, 
* And let us not be weary in well doing, for in due 
season we shail reap if we faint not.” 

In answer to Lucy Clark’s question, I would say 
that I can not find any answer to her question. Did 
she take it from Judges 14:18? if so, she will notice 
that there is no answer to it, as sbe will find it is the 
answer to the riddle in the 12th verse of the same 
chapter. 

Father is feeding sugar at the rate of over £0 Ibs. 
per day. He also feeds rye meal. 

Marengo, [ll., April, 1882. CHARLES MILLER. 

Lucy’s question is answered in another 
place, as Charles will see by reading Psalm 
119:108. 

OUTDOOR FEEDING AND ROBBING. 

My pa wants me to write aletter to you, to ask 
you a few questions about bees and queens. He 
was feeding his bees on the 10th of April, outdoors, 
and when he came from his work, about noon, to fill 
up his feeder, he walked in front of each hive to see 
how they work. When he came to one hive they 
were so cross that a dozen or more went for him, 
and stung him in the face. They were hopping and 
running around the entrance, and when a bee came 
near they would catch her on the wing. Pa stood 
a while there, and then he sawa queen flying around 
infront of the hive, and was trying to get in; but 
they wouldn’t let her. They sometimes chased her 
on the wing. Pa opened the hive in the evening, 
and found no queen and no eggs — only two or three 
hatching bees. What was the cause of that? Is 
that wheelbarrow full of books yet? 

CAROLINE D. FAUSNIGHT. 

Middle Branch, O., April 11, 1883. 

It was the outdoor feeding, Caroline, that 
made the trouble. Noone should undertake 
this who is not an old practiced hand. In 
the case you mention, the bees got so crazy 
about the feed that they forgot to leave senti- 
nels, as they usually do, at the entrance of the 
hives, and the bees from some other hive 
quickly discovering the fact, walked right 
in and earried off all their honey. After 
they did this, the poor queen, not knowing 
what to do, got crowded out of doors in the 
general melee. Pretty soon the colony was 
all broken up, and nothing was left except 
the few bees just hatching. Your father 
might have saved the queen, if he had caged 
her when he found her outside. I have seen 
the same thing happen a great many times 
when feeding bees out of doors. Every col- 
ony should be carefully watched to discover 
any attempt at robbing, at the very outset. 
One who is not a practiced hand might find 
this difficult to do; therefore I would say, 
be very careful while feeding in the open 
ait rhe wheelbarrow is yet full, and more 

00. 





HOW THEY HIVE THE BEES AT BERTHA’S HOUSE. 
I have not seen any description of the way father 
hives bees, either in JUVENILE or mother GLEANINGS. 
It is this: When we hear the bees swarming we ring 
a bell, which we keep for that purpose, to call one of 
the men. Mamma and I try to find where the bees 
come from, because father overhauls them about a 
week after they swarm, and removes all but one of 
the queen-cells to keep them from swarming again. 
THE “ DISH-PAN ’’ HIVER. 

When father or Edgar arrives he gets a hive, nine 
frames, also one comb from the old hive, which must 
have unsealed brood in it, a large tin dish-pan, for 
which we have a cover a little wider than the top of 
the pan, made by sewing cloth on to a wire hoop 
which is two inches wider than the pan. We think a 
pan preferable to a sack or basket, because the bees 
do not stick to it. When the bees have settled they 
are shaken into the pan, which is held in the left 
hand, and covered with the cloth; and when they 
become quiet, which they do in a few minutes, they 
are poured out on a large sheet of zinc, in front of 
the hive, and they crawl in. 

The verse, * Be not weary in well doing,’ is found 
in Gal. 6:9, and in IL. Thes. 3: 13. 

How many of the Israelites went into the land of 
promise? BeERTHA HALLETT. 

Galena, Ill., April 25, 1883. 
FASTENING THE BEES IN THEIR HIVES WHILE IN 

THE CELLAR. 

I have been reading the JUVENILE, and I found 
ouc how old you are. You are 43 years old; am I 
right? Can you guess how I found out? Papa took 
his bees out of the cellar the 2d of April—42 hives; 
they were all alive. He thinks it isn’t a good plan 
to take the wire cloth away from the entrance, as 
many bees crawled out on the cellar bottom and 
died. 

We have kept bees now six years; never lost more 
than one swarm in cellar, and this died for want of 
feed. We have kept entrances closed with wire 
cloth, and never had any trouble melting comb. We 
put our bees in the cellar the Ist of Nov.; took them 
out for a fly the 2d of April. An old bee-keeper told 
me a while ago that no bees would leave their hive 
if the cellar was dark. I opened mine for a while, 
and so many bees have qoume out that some are 
weak; 42 were in the cellar, and 42 out. 

Epirna M. HALL. 

Northfield, Rice Co., Minn., Apr. 8, 1883. 

You are right, Edith; I am just 48 years 
old. I believe I agree with you about fas- 
tening bees in while in the cellar. Few 
things annoy me more than having dead 
bees around on the floor, ready to be stepped 
on when anybody passes along. While we 
had our bees in our bee-house, we had them 
fastened in with wire cloth over the whole 
top of the hive, and, so far as I can recollect, 
no unpleasant consequences followed. I 
know they will sometimes stay in their hives 
by simply keeping the cellar dark; but as at 
other times they won’t stay, I think I pre- 
fer the wire cloth. 


A HINT ON TRANSFERRING, BY A 14-YEAR-OLD BEE* 


MAN. 

I will give you my plan for transferring, after try- 
ing every plan I ever heard of. James Heddon’s 
plan is very good at swarming time, but will not an- 
swer very well any other time. Take’ smooth boards, 
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sometiing longer than the L. frame—one to lay over 
the box hive. Do not drum the bees, but cut out 2 
cornners of the hive, and cut loose one side from 


the comb, and then commence taking out the combs | 
and use the 2 boards for tacking on strips, and for | 


turning frames over with. As soon as you get one 
or two combs in the new hive, take your board by 
one end and slip the bees into the new hive, and re- 
turn the board over the old hive, and continue until 


all the combs and bees are in newhive. Take all | 
scraps and pieces of honey, and put them on top of | 


the frames; put on the quilt, and the bees will carry 
down all the honey. 
clear off all pieces of comb, and take off the strips. 
The strips are fastened with 3-oz. tacks. They are 


the best I have ever tried. 
HARRY GRIFFIN, age 14. 


Shadwell, Albemarle Co., Va., Apr. 30, 1883. 
Thank you, Harry. As I understand it, 
your improvement is principally in laying 


one of your transferring-boards over the top | 


of the old box hive. As the bees naturally 
crawl up, after being driven out of the 


combs, or smoked from them, they cluster 


on the under side of this board. And as 
often as they cluster, you have only to lift 
the board up and shove the bees off into the 
new hive where you want them. We have 
often practiced pretty nearlv the same thing. 
Your plan of laying broken bits of comb on 
top of the frame until the bees have taken 
all of the honey out is just the way we have 
always done. 
comb go into the wax-extractor. 








I have carried a Waterbury watch for the last 18 
months. It has given me first-class satisfaction for 
keeping good time. It can not be surpassed. 

GEORGE H. CALVERT. 

Lindsay, Ont., Can., Jan. 13, 1883. 


The fdn. more than suits me; also your way of 
packing is No. 1. Last fall I packed 64 colonies of 


bees on summer stands; found one queenless, and | 


one starved this spring. G. H. DENMAN. 


Pittsford, Mich., Apr. 17, 1883. 


The five smokers and eye-giass came promptly to 
hand, and all in good order. 
smokers at higher prices, but I should think your 
Clark smokers ought to please the most fastidious. 

Lucas, Ohio, April 18, 1883. Z. BuIss. 


TRANSFERRING-WIRES. 

Will you please send me 100 transferring-wires? 
They are the best and handiest thing I ever used for 
that purpose. LEwIs METCALF. 

Reedsburg, Wayne Co., O., Apr. 23, 1883. 


This is to inform you that I have received the 
goods, and I am satisfied. 
fair and very prompt dealing. I would not take 
$2.00 for my smoker if I could not get another one. 

April 24, 1883. FILLMORE DECKER. 


Find inclosed 90 cents, and please send in return 
the Story of the Bible. I think it is one of the best 
books for children I have ever seen. 

DENNIS SHAFER. 

Dawn, Darke Co., O., April 6, 1883. 

We have opened and examined every article, and 
find all correct, and eminently satisfactory. We 
dearly love such business. F. W. JoNES & BRO. 

Coral Hill, Ky., March 10, 1883. 


[So do I, friend J.; but we can’t always do it so.] 
I can not sccept your offer to send GLEANINGS for 


1883. for half price. I knew that I was taking the 
risk in inclosing a $1 bill. But as Ihave so often 


In 3 or 4 days, lift the quilt; | 


When empty, the bits of | 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. — 


There may be better | 


It is what I should think | 


| done this I felt no uneasiness. and now I believe 
| that my $1 will turn up all right. I once had $5 go 
| astray, but it got back all right. My own fault in 
| not directing it properly. 

Shelbyville, lll., Mar. 17, 1888. J. W. JoHNson. 


[Many thanks for your very kind words, friend J., 
| and for your fair and liberal way of insisting on 
eye the whole loss. It cheers the pathway in 
e. 


The colony of bees I received of you in the spring 
| of 1881 has prospered finely under the management 
laid down in ABC. If its teachings ere carried out 
properly, there is no chance for a failure. They cast 
the first swarm on the 27th of May last, in the midst 
| of fruit-blossome, followed by three after-swarms. 
I took 150 lbs. comb honey, and built up three colo- 
nies (nuclei), making eight in all. They wiutered 
tinely, packed in chaff, all of them coming out in 
good condition; and if they continue to push mat- 
ters as at present, Il expect to have some swarming 
about fruit-blossom time. They are working strong- 
ly on the maple at present, which is quite plentiful 
in this vicinity, being a great advantage to them. If 
the season proves a good one, ! intend to increase 
to 40, and get some honey too. It looks a little big, 
but nevertheless I intend totrg. C. H. HUBER. 
Rural Valley, Pa., April 23, 1883. 


T received your monthly and price catalogue, and 
am well pleased with the same. Lintend to go into 
the bee and honey business. I have not gotthe 
money yet, but L think you will hear from me this 
fall. I have had no experience. [ think the best 
thing I can do is to join your A BC class, and sub- 
scribe for GLEANINGS, get some of your implements, 
;andawaylgo. Ihave read and looked your publi- 

cations through. By the tone of what I read in 
| them, I take you to be a brother in Christ; and as 
such [ have faith in what you say. I have been 
humbugged some since t have been in this world. I 
am a Pennsylvanian, 35 years old. It notice some 
| bees come on hickory stumps where I cut the tree. I 
| think they are wild. Iwill run a little risk, and send 
you a little money in a letter for a bee-hunting box. 
. W. WISE. 
Verona, Lawrence Co., Mo., March 5, 1883. 


| [May God bless you for your kind words, friend W. 
If any thing in our deal should ever be wrong, I 
trust you will be kind enough to tell us so.] 


HOW 1 GOT INTO IT. 

Three years ago a gentleman came to me to pur- 
chase some bees in an old box hive; and in the con- 
versation he spoke of A BC and GLEANINGS, which 
he said taught the new system of beeculture. I 
asked the price, and found one hive would get both; 
| so IT requested him to order them immediately, sell- 
ing him 3or 4 hives. 

The books soon came: I glanced at Medina, O.,and 
commenced to read with suspicion, simply because 
the idea of Yankee trickery had crept into my mind 
| like a great long old ugly snake, and coiled itself all 
| round in there, of its own accord; but, lo! when I 
| read on page -—, A BC, where the engineer stopped 

**10 minutes of noon,” ete., I “ kind o’ wilted,” and 

the old snake got a blow on the head which made 
| him begin to unwind and move, and he has contin- 

ued to move until I see clearly a great number of 

good men all over the North, whom I have learned 

to love, and especially a little bald-headed fellow 

about Medina. living in a new. house, but who has 
| no new baby, like a fellow in Texas, who ought to 
have less hair and more brains. Of course, I con- 
tinued to read and act, shipping the first Simplicities. 
perhaps, that came to this part of the State; and I 
do not pretend to say what my little apiary is worth; 
but I would part with it more readily than with what 
has been developed by that little incident—the man 
coming to buy bees. 

Mr. Root, did you send bim? I am inclined to be- 
lieve you did. Strong and powerful man, who in se- 
cret kneels down and then dispatches telegrams 
round the world, he knows not to whom, and J am 
in debt to somebody—who is it? Now, since I am 
through my piece, and it don’t sound well to me, you 
may open the stove-door and put it right in the 


ames. J. H. RODERICK. 
| Dodd's City, Tex., Feb. 19, 1883. 
| {May God bless you for yeur kind words, friend 
| R. Let us try to think it was God who sent the man 
| to your house to buy the bees, and that it is God 
who is sending us blessings every hour in the day, if 
we will only receive them as such.] 
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I have tried the fdn. mill, and would not give it 
for a load of rubber plates. C. A. HATCH. 
Ithaca, Richland Co., Wis., Apr. 20, 1883. 


OUR $4.50 PLATFORM SCALES. 


The scales that I brought from your factory when 
I was there weigh as well as the high-priced ones. I 
would not take $8.00 for them if 1 could not get an- 
other pair. D. BUTTERS. 
Bloomingdale, Mich., May, 1883. 


Your A BC book is just what I wanted, and Iam 
much obliged to you tor explaining every thing so 
carefully; and if [| have a dollar left when I get my 
chaff hives finished, | will invest it in GLEANINGS. 

ANNA GRAY. 

Adams, Gage Co., Neb., April 25, 1883. 

I received the goods in fine order; never saw goods 
better put up for shipping. I am well pleased with 
the thin foundation tor sections. 1! am disappointed 
in the Clark cold-blast smoker; it is A No. 1; throws 
clouds of smoke. 1 could smoke down yellow-jack- 
ets with it. E. E. SMITA. 

Pittstord, Mich., April 13, 1853. 

I received the A B Cin due time; and to say we 
were not greatly surprised would not be doing it jus- 
tice. Weare both weil pleased with it. My wife 
says it is just the thing, and tne book she has always 
wanted. [ do not see how you can furnish so large 
and valuable a book forsuch a price. Weare highly 
pleased with this great work, and your good and 
kind words to the little ones, and all, so that we 
must certainly be asked to be remembered among 
the many friends you must surely have. 

Goodland, Ind., April 16, 1883. H. F,. CURRENS. 


A GOOD REPORT FOR THE GLASS NEST-EGGS. 


The eggs and other articles came safe. Thanks. 
But these handkerchiefs are marvels for cheapness; 
but those eggs are the boss. The hens nearly cack- 
led themselves to death looking at themselves in 
those glass eggs, and tried to fill every nest with fine 
large eggs to match those large ones. I sent and 
got some wooden eggs last spring, but they did not 
like them. They would kick them all out of the 
nest. Good luck attend you, my friend. 

MRS. NELSON KELLY. 

Ferndale, Whatcom Co., Wash. Ter., April 15, 1883. 


THE A BC BOOK. 


A BC at hand, with many thanks. This really is 
“pressed down and running over;”’ it has paid me 
more than twice its cost already. Picture to your- 
self a man in a dilemma, not knowing what to do, 
when a friend steps up and says,— 

‘What's the matter?’ While I point and say,— 

“ Look there.”” And he says,— 

“Oh! we'll soon fix that.” 

Well, that friend was A BC. May the good Lord 
bless and prosper you in your work of love and 
charity! JAS. BEATON. 

Highgate, Kent Co., Ont., Can., May 1, 1883. 





I do not know how to acknowledge your kindness 
to a poor little girl. Please accept my heartfelt 
thanks for ABC and GLEANINGS; also for your 
promptness in sending sample sections and founda- 
tion. Papa has prayer and reading of the Bible 
morning and evening, and he does not forget Mr. 
Root’s kindness to his little girl. Papa says { must 
work hard, and pay Mr. Root for A BC and GLEAN- 
INGS. He says they are worth five dollars; he says 
he will help me all he can. I was going to write 
about bees, but I could not help trying to thank you 
in my uncouth way for your kindness. 0 

Valley Point, Pa. 


BETTER THAN SAMPLE. 


I received goods to-day. I am well pleased with 
them. Every thing came in good shape, except 
smoker, which was jammed, but I think I can 
Straighten it so it will be all right. The foundation 
is much brighter than the samples you sent. 

J.C. MERRIMEN. 

{fam very glad, friend M.,if you find the goods 
better than the sample _ I think it was friend Hed- 
don who said fdn. manufacturers always sent out a 
better sample than the good they furnished. In our 
cate it happened to be the other way this timr. 
Perhaps we don’t always do as well as that.] 





THE JONES PAILS. 


The 2-lb. Jones pails make the nicest package of 
extracted honey I ever saw, and will sell at sight, 
and the smokers are greatly improved. 

JOHN DIEFFENBACH. 

Crosskill Mills, Pa., Apr. 30, 1883. 


A KIND WORD FOR RAILROAD OFFICIALS, ETC. 


Goods received 0. K. The smoker is a_ perfect 
gem. The A BC book is mucb neater and larger 
than I expected. Express charges were very rea- 
sonable. Nodelays. All railroad agents are not so 
very bad men. Our agent here is a gentleman in 
every respect. L. H. WILcox. 

Farmington, W. Va., Apr. 28, 1883. 

I will tell you how to publish GLEANINGS semi- 
monthly. Just take some of the matter intended 
for GLEANINGS Sen., and put it with Junior GLEAN- 
INGS, making one thinner and the other thicker, re- 
taining a juvenile department, thus equalizing the 
weight and thickness of both. Bind both as you 
now do GLEANINGS Sen., with the same neatly got- 
ten-up cover. You are giving us a “thundering 
sight’’ of good bee matter, any how, for one dollar. 
If you can do this without raising the price, all the 
better; if not, put on what will justify the change, 
and I think very few will “squeal.” Shall I give 
you areport of my wintering? I am only a little 
bee-man, anyhow. C. GARWOOD, 858. 

Baltimore, Md., May 6, 1883. 


We thank you for your promptness in replacing 
the first queen sent. In fact, you were almost too 
prompt for us, as we had no queeniess colony, so we 
thought we would catch a virgin queen from a cer- 
tain colony. In our manipulations, the young queen 
and a good many of the bees flew away and cluster- 
ed on some brush near. Taking a frame of brood 
from an old colony, we hived them in a new hive, 
and prvasenes to make sure there was no queen 
left in the colony. We failed to find any, or any 
cells; 80 we turned the Italian queen on to a frame 
of brood, and covered her with a wire cage. The in- 
stant she touched the comb she dove into a cell and 
took a good meal of Florida honey. H.S. ALLYN. 

Orange City, Fla., Apr. 16, 1883. 


I wish to thank you, friend Root, for the many 
courtesies we have received from you, as well as for 
your excellent journal. Iam not a bee-man. I fear 
I never shall be; have had nothing but losses and 
troubles with them since I first read a copy 
of GLEANINGS and became interested inthem. I 
have spent some 50 or 60 dollars, and have now 
three weak colonies, and one of them queenless. I 
have, however, derived a great deal of pleasure in 
reading GLEANINGS and A BC, and other bee pub- 
lications; but now my A B C is loaned to some one 
who has forgotten to return it, and I have forgotten 
who, as I loaned it until it was poe worn out. My 
smoker, too, bas been loaned until it was nearly 
worn out, so [had some benefit from them in that 
way. Now, friend Root, 1 do not want to see my 
name in print. I am writing this as a personal let- 
ter. Iam nota Christian, as you and my folks are, 
but know that you are doing a good work. After 
using tobacco 25 years to excess, I have quit the hab- 
it. I would sooner think of paying you for a dozen 
smokers than ask one for doing right. I haye saved 
more than the price of a gross of smokers in the 
last 18 months, in cigars and tobacco alone. I am 
not overestimating the amount, and must confess to 
you that the Lord has been better to me than I de- 
serve, as I have no desire for tobacco. . M. 


(But, friend M., your experiences are so very val- 
uable I feel we must have it for print, and I take 
the liberty of using it, suppressing your name, as 
you see. You say you are not a Christian; but it 
seems to me you are in spirit, even if you don’t 
stand so before the world. Your concluding sen- 
tence persuades me that your duty stands clearly 
before you, and that nothing more is needed for you 
to do, except to stand up before men and acknowl- 
edge your Lord and Savior, Christ Jesus. Come 
with us, and be asoldier of the cross. I will pray 
for you. and 1am sure others will. 1 am very glad 
indeed to hear your testimony on tobacco, and I am 
glad to see that you fully realize the amount you 
have saved by giving it up. That single item alone 
ought to be a strong motive for others to go and do 
likewise.] 
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GLEANINGS for Jan., 1883, is out of print. 


pay 10 cents each for them. Please put your name 
on the wrapper, and drop us a postal. 


WAx. 

WE have now a fine lot of wax on hand, perhaps a 
couple of tons or more, and it is coming in so freely 
that the prospect is, that the price will soon drop. 
However, we will, until further notice, pay 35 cents 
cash, or 37 cents trade Ser: fair wax. 


THE Clark smoker seems destined to go beyond 
any thing heard of before in the line of implements 
for the apiary. We purchased, in one single lot, one 
ton of wire for making the springs. Ernest esti- 
mates that this quantity, at the rate they are going, 
will hardly suffice for this present season. Just 
think of it, friends; a ton of ‘springs! 


WE have just got hold of ‘the little book called 
“John Plowman;” and by taking a quantity, we are 
enabled to sell them at 10 cts. each; by mail, 3 cts. 
extra. The book contains 40 pictures and 122 pages, 
and was written by the great English minister, 
Chas. H. Spurgeon. *T’ ~ book is so full of whole- 
some instruction that I feel happy every time I 
sell one. ae Pes 

ROTTEN WOOD FOR SMOKER FUEL. 

By advertising im our county paper, we have re- 
ceived some very nice rotten wood for smokers. It 
is broken up into pieces just right to put into the 
smoker, and it is dry, rotten elm that ignites readily 

‘with a match, amd can scarcely be put out without 
wetting it. . We have it put up in sacks holding two 
bushels each, and we offer it for 50 cts. a bushel, 
sacks and all. Probably most of you can get it out 
of any of your forests, cheaper than you can buy it 

¢@an't, when you are ordering goods 
forasample. As itis pretty 
by express without very 
muchexpense.- = 
THE RUSH FOR SUPPLIES FOR THE APIARY. 

We are now in the midst of the greatest demand 
Tor supplies for apiary, probably, ever known 
before. We have, ,in our works, and orders 
on hand, $5000 to worth of goods. The ques- 
tion comes up mow, about delays on orders. The 
number of we have employed, and the way 
the orders ate ‘ about all over 
our establishment, it is quite difficult indeed for us 


to tell how soon orders can be filled. It may be two 


or three weeks, or it may be convenient for your or- 
der to be filled to-morrow. —— It hin- 





ders the clerks greatly, as well as the workmen in 
the rooms, to go to work and hunt up an order. 
Very often, time enough is consumed in trying to 
trace an order, to have boxed it up and sent it off. 
It has been suggested that we should refuse to re- 
ceive any more orders. My friends, this would hard- 
ly be practicable, because we should not know what 
orders to refuse. In reviewing the bills of to-day, I 
find an order filled that was received yesterday; 
and on inquiring how it obtained preference over 
so many others, I was told the man wanted only two 
chaff hives complete, and these happened to be in 
stock ready to be shipped, and so they were simply 
marked and sent off. Now, this is the case with a 
great quantity of our goods; in fact, with nearly all 
of the goods from the counter store. It is also the 
case, toa certain extent, with hives, etc. One day 
we may have a great quantity abead; the next, the 
orders may take the whole of them. All I can prom- 
ise to do is this; that we will send your goods just as 
fast as we possibly can; and any time when you get 
tired of waiting, we will promptly return your mon- 
ey. With the piles of orders before our office clerks, 
however, it may take a day or two before we can 
find your order and get your money back. Another 
point: Several have written to us complaining of the 
delays from other factories, and stating that they 
have withdrawn their orders from them and sent 
them to us so as to get their goods at once. I 
wouldn't do this, friends. 

One plain remedy stands out sharp and clear, and 
that is, to order your goods before the middle of 
May, and just on the eve of the swarmirg season. 
Past experience indicates that orders begin to drop 
off somewhat by the firstof June. Therefore it is 
quite likely, with our present force of workers (about 
110 in all) we shall have pretty much all of our orders 
filled in three or four weeks. I mention this, that 
you may know how to decide intelligently about or- 
dering your money returned. 

Before blaming us very much for this state of af- 
fairs, bear in mind that we are building a new facto- 
ry, On purpose to be able to meet such emergencies, 
and we are doing all we possibly can to be able to 
avoid these very annoying delays. Our freight has 
increased to such an extent that we now have two 
large cars run up on our branch track, that are filled 
with goods, and sent off daily. If you could see the 
great stack of boxes and bales that are daily loaded 
up, you might think that at least some credit wasdue 
us. Orders by mail and express still go off as fast as 
received. 

Do you want to know how you can help us greatly 
in facilitating the filling of yourorders? Youcan do 
it this way: Call things just as they are called in the 
price list, and give prices. Use plenty of paper, and 
write plainly; but don’t put any thing on the same 
sheet with your order, except business absolutely nec- 
essary for the filling of such order. Bear in mind, 
that what you write with your orders must be read 
by several clerks, and sometimes by those who are 
comparatively new in the business. 


LATER.—Just before going to press, we have de- 
cided, in view of the great number of orders on 
hand, to send at once such a part of your order as 
we can, and the remainder at another shipment, as 
we think this will better please you, as a general 
thing, than to hold goods that are ready, for other 
things that are not ready. Please don’t complain 
when you find that we have done this. 
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FULL COLONIES OF BEES, NUCLEI, QUEENS, FOUNDATION, 
SECTIONS, SMOKERS, HIVES, AND ALL APIARIAN IMPLE- 
MENTS CONSTANTLY ON HAND. FULL COLONIES AND 

NUCLEI A SPECIALTY. SIND FOR CIRCULAR 
AND PRICE LIST TO 


FLANACAN & ILLINSKI, 


BOX 819. SELLEVEL LE. ST. CLAIR CO., ILL. 











SEND YOUR ADDRESS 
to CHAS. R. MITCHELL, HAWKINSVILLE, GA., 


for circular of Italian Bees, Queens, Silkworm 
Eggs, et ete., at reduced prices. 5tfd 





~ Beg-KBEPERS' SUPPLIES, 


It will pay to get our prices before purchasing your 
supplies. Good Langstroth Hives, with 8-inch cap, 
frames, quilt, etc., in the flat, 60 cents each. Manu- 
factured from good pine lumber. Workmanship un- 
excelled. Crates and Sections cheap, and Dunham 
foundation a specialty. WM. O. BURK, 

Successor to Hiram yt CRYSTAL, Mont. Co., Mich. 





E. T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U. 8. Standard Honey-Ex- 
tractor (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 
supplies, Send for circular. ltfd 








Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 





$1 00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the firat time with- 
vut charge. — 20¢ each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 








Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
[talian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arriv ‘es dead, notify us and 
we will send you anotaer. Probably none will be 
sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 4tf 


*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 4td 
*8. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 4tfd 
*Wim. Ballantine. Sago, Musk. Co., O. 4tfd 
*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 3-2 
*J. P. Sterrit, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 2-7 


Bates & Miller, Barrington, Bristol Co., R. I. 2-6 
*Chas. K. Mitchell, Hawkinsville, Pulaski Co., Ga. 


2tfd 
*J. S. Tadlock, box 42, Luling, Caldwell Co., ——. 
*Dr. A. B. Mason, Wagon Works, Lucas Co., O. 2-8 
*Jas. O. Facey. New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 2tta 
F. J. Wardell, Urichsville, Tuse. Co., O. a9 
*S. C. Perry, Portland, lonia Co., Mich 3tfd 
*J. H. Reed, Orleans. Orange > "el Ind. 3btfd 
M. Isbell, Norwich, Chen. Co., N. Y. 4-9 
*O™. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 4-8 
4J. W. Keeran, Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 4-9 
*Oliver Hoover. Clyde, Sandusky Co., O, 5-10 
*tla Micbener, Low Banks, Ont., Can. 5-10 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. hifd 


*D. M. Weybright, New Paris, Elk. Co., Ind. 6-7 
*F. G. Cartland, High Point, Guilford Co., N.C. 5tfd 
*Rev. C. B. Curtis, Selma, Dallas Co., Ala. 6-8 
*Jus. A. Nelson, box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., Kan.6-5 





Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L. Vialion, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. og 
M. 8. West, Flint, Gen. Co., Mich. + 
L. E. Mercer, Lenox, Taylor Uo., Iowa. ‘3 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST OF 


Langstroth, Simplicity, & Chaff Hives & Supplies, 


S. D. BUELL, UNION City, BRANCH Co., Micn. 4tfd 


QUEENS! 
SCIENTIFIC BREEDING TELLS. 

If you want the best and most beautiful queens, 
try our strains, which we have obtained by long and 
skillful breeding. Orders filled promptly, and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Circular free. 


E. A. THOMAS & CO., 
CUARRATRE, - FRANKLIN CO.,; = MASS, 


FU 7% COLONIES 
Italian Bees with Queen 
In Root's Simplicity Hive, $7.00. 

E. D. GILLETT, acai Wl LORAIN CO., OHIO, 

5 
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IMPORTED QUEENS. 


In April, - - a francs in Gold. 
MayandJune, - 

Julyand August, - - - 5 “ 
September and August, - ote * 


No orders received for less than 8 queens. 


which die in were will be replaced only if — | 
-6d | 
CHARLES. BIANCONCINI & CO., Bologna, Italy. | 


back in a lett 





At Kansas 


(ity, Mo..) 


I BREED PURE ITALIAN _— FOR SALE. | 


Dollar Queens, in June.. 
after June 

Tested queens double the above prices. 

Bees per % I|b., same prices as dollar queens. 

I warrant my dollar queens to be purely mated. I 
do not know that I have a single dissatisfied cus- 
tomer; but if there are any such, and they will write 
me in regard to the matter, 1 will do the best that I 
can to render satisfaction. 
3tfd 


VANDERVORT COMB FOUNDATION, 
ITALIAN, CYPRIAN, and HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I. L. SCOFTELD, 
CHENANGO BRIDGE, - BROOME Co., - 


SAVE MONEY! 


Nuclei, 3-frame and tested qucen - - - 
Nuclei, 3-frame, untested PY. 
Nuclei, 4-frame andtested “ . 
Nuclei, 4-frame, untested ” 
Tested queens, after May 15 : 
Untested queens, after May 15 - 
Full colonies in Simplicity hives, - ~- 

Will ship full colonies in April. I will guarantee 
every thing I send out to be first-class. 
3tfd DAN WHITE, New London, Huron 60. 0. 





PURE ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Carefully bred from imported and home - bred 
mothers. Sent by mail. 
No black bees near. 

1 unte sted queen before July 1, $1. ry 

6 1. 6.50 

Tested queens, nuclei, and full colonies. 


after, $1.00 
- 5.50 


PLYMOUTH-ROCK FOWLS.—Eegs from this justly cele- | 


brated breed of fowls, $1.25 per setting of 13. Send 


for circular free. 


MUTRH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., &c. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, CriNncrinnartt, O. 


P. S.— Send Stamp of 10¢ for ‘* Practical anes? 9 | it 


Bee-keepers.” 


THE VERY BEST 


Italia “s — Holy-Land Queens; also Apiarian ~ ean 


prices to suit the times. Circularfree. 
GEO. iL ENIC weches PINE PLAINS, N.} 





FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 


Queens | 


00 | yours. 


| er. 


E. M. HAYHURST, P. 0. Box, 1131. 

3-8d | 
N. Y. 
$3 50 | 


| samples free. 
| supplies. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. | 
| Also Extractors, Honey - Knives, 


J. H. REED, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 3tfd | 


‘Har ltalian & Cyprian Queens. 


DADANTS FOUNDATION. 


-—UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. — 


Nothing is better; ie fdn. suits exactly. 

Cincinnati, O., Oct. 23. . 1882. CuHas. F. 

The finest ‘and brightest I ever saw. 

Adamsville, O., March, 1882. GREEN R. SHIRER. 

| Best I have used; no breaking down; bees take it 

| readily. W. B. SPENCE, Sidney, Ohio, Aug. 31, 1882. 
I like it better than any offered by dealers. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 24, 1882. H. LAKE. 
It is the nicest I have used. D. KEYEs. 
Louisville, Ky., June 20, 1882. 
It is the best I ever saw. Geo. Wustum. 
Racine, Wis., July 19, 1882. 
Willing to pay 2 cts. per lb. more than for any | 

have seen. F, WILcox, Mauston, Wis., Mar. 23, 1882. 
The most perfect article that | have seen. 
Christianburg, Ky. G. W. DEMAREE. 
Very well satisfied. Bees worked on it finely. 
Avon, St. Genevieve Co., Mo Wma. BLoom. 
Have used about 75 Ibs. from . but I preter 

Rev. W. BALLANTINE, Sago, Ohio. 

Your foundation is the best. J. W. PORTER. 

Charlottesville, Va., March 25, 1882. 

The nicest I ever received. H. W. Funk. 

Bloomington, Il. 

Your fdn. beats them all. Bees draw it out fast- 

Jos. CROWDEN, Remington, Ind. 

Ahead of ik fda. maker of the world. 

Borodino. N. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

1 concluded zs send to you, even if express is 

| higher® Council Grove, Kan. D. T. NORTON. 

I never saw any nicer. G. TISDALE. 

Westfield, N. Y., March 31, 1882. 

Better than any I haveever had. J. B. MASON. 

Mechanic’s Falls, Me 

Well pleased with the foundation. 

Council Bend, Ark. GEO. B. PETERS. 


We are working on a new set of machinery 
made expressly for us. But, friends, remember that, 
to fill all the orders, we need wax; and if you have 
some, please write us. We will pay a high price for 
it. Send for our retail or wholesale circular, with 
bag 2 also Kg queens, and 


AS . A > 
HAMILTON, HANCOCK CO., ILL. 


GEORGE W. BAKER, 


—OF— 


MvutT#H. 


2tfd 


Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 


Has 3000 New Illustrated Cir- 
culars (to give away) of 


ITALIAN BEES, QUEENS, 
Plymouth Rock & Brown Leghorn Fowls. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


—_ 


Smokers, "ete., etc. 3-2d 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 





Imported and home-bred; nuciei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
a be excelled in the United States. I make a 

cialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 

‘Try it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 


| send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
| introducing 


ueens, remarks on the new races of 
7s 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


VON DORNS FOUNDATION 


GIVES SATISFACTION. 


Recommensenaa 300 per cent increase in sales in 
| 1882. seat” a ANTED. Send for circular. 
3tfd C. VON DORN, 820 S. AVE., OMAHA, NEB. 


i &e. 





dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square | - 


feet to the lb. Circular and samples | 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


free. 
4tfd 


| 
| E, Apiarian Supplies. Send for circular. 


T. LEWIS & cO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U. 8. Standard Honey- 
Extractor (new improvements), and all 43 
t 
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Bingham Smokers 


PER MAIL, POSTPAID. 


The Doctor Smoker, 3% x14-in. stove, wide shield $2 e 
Conqueror “ 3x14- li 


Large Pc 244x12- +“ “ “ “ 1 50 
Extra “ ox12- “ee “ “ 1 25 
Plain sd 2x12, narrow shield...... 1 00 


Little Wonder * PE ec TS ay 65 
Bingham & Hetherington’s Uncapping-Knife.. 1 15 
Our smokers all burn sound wood, and do not go 
out. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Address BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
6cfd ABRONIA, MICH. 


Look Here! 


If you have not seen M. B. Moore’s new circular, 
of queens, it will pay you to send for it at once. 
Warranted Queens in June, only $1.10, and a 25 cent 
specimen free witb each order. Now is your chance. 
6d M. B. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton Co., ay. 








LE. 

A limited quantity of Fresh Vandervort light and 
heavy Foundation, of improved style, made on new 
en Also Wire Nails and Tin Points. 

C. R. ISHAM, Feoria, Wyo Co., N. Y. 


FOR SALECHEAP! 


About two acres of land, with dwelling-house and 
other improvements. Also 25 stands of bees in Root 
Simplicity and Van Deusen-Nellis hives. Situated 
about 300 yards from L, & N. R. R. depot, in the vil- 
lage of Grand Bay, Ala. For further information, 
address J.J. DAVIDSON, Graad mihi Ala. 6d 


THE 


British Bee J marnad, 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, semi-monthly. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at — at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan., 1883. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every number. 

A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


JUST OUT! 


New Circular, and price list of Bees, Queens, and 
STENCILS for bee-keepers’ use. 4-94 
JOS. M. BROOKES, COLUMBUS, BARTHOLOMEW C0., INDIANA. 


E. T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U.8. Standard Honey-Extract- 
or (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 

Supplies. Send for circular. itfd 





END postal for my 20-page price list of Italian, 
Cyprian, and ay -Land Bees, Nuclei, Queens, 
and Apiarian Supplies 
‘tid H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 
owa limited number of Fine Italian Queens; 
also, Bees by the Pound, cheap. Apply to 
6 E. H. COOK, Andover, Tolland Co., Conn. 
GPLENDID QUEENS this month, $1. each; six for $5. 50. 
F. L. WRIGHT, Plainfield, Liv. Co., Mich. 





| quantity wanted. 


FARM FOR SALE 
IN A GOOD LOCATION FOR) BEES. 


I offer forsale, cheap, my farm of 40 acres, 14 miles 
from flourishing village and R.R. station. Frame 
house, with good cellar, well, etc. Price $1600; $690 
may remain on time if desired, at 7 per cent. Other 
teat by mail. E. HUNT, 

SHERIDAN, MONTCALM Co., MICH. 


Vy TISHING to engage in other business in the fall, 
I have sold my apiary, and desire a position in 
an apiary during the summer. Would be willing to 
instruct a beginner. Ten colonies, 3/0 L. combs and 
hives; 20 nucleus hives, cheap. 
6d 75 Bagge Street. ‘A. B. WEED, Detroit, Mich. 
oR SALE.—A good 3 horse power Boiler and 
Engine, in good running order, for sale cheap. 
eae. solicited. Address 


H. TOWNSEND, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Holy- Land Queens. 

Untested, this month, single queen, $1.00; six, 
$5.50; twelve, $10.00. Warranted, 25 cts. more each. 
No tested queens this month. Bees, $100 per Ib. 
For $1.(0 extra with order for queen I will send 
Cook’s Manual of the Apiary, late edition, cloth, or 
the A B Cin Bee Culture. I. R. GOOD, 

TULLAHOMA, COFFEE CO., TENN. 
_ Late of Nappanee, Ind. 


THOSE WHO WANT HYBRID OR BLACK 
QUEENS, TAKE NOTICE. 


We have bought a large number of hybrid and 
black colonies of bees, which have fine queens in, 
that we will sell at 59 cts. for black, and 75 for hy- 
brid queens. For my advertisement of Albinos, 
Italians, ete., refer to the April and May number of 
GLEANINGS. 


6d S. VALENTINE & SON, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 



















- It is not 
=< possible in all cas 
| | es to have the contents 
— of each package entirely Zz 
from the blossoms named, yet 
Ee sufficiently so to give distinetly © 
Ca their characteristic flavor. is 
— This honey will candy as soon as cold 
weather begins, and is, in fact, the best 
es proof of its purity. To restore it to the Nw 
liquid form, set it in a warm oven, o1 
—E~= on the reservoir of the stove, remoy =) 
Cua ing the cover so it will not ooze out j 
| When it is all melted, remove and 
cover again. Some liquify it 
ol by placing the receptacle in 











hot water, supportedcna 
thin strip of wood. 





These labels are printed on glazed paper, assorted 
colors, and trimmed to border. They are kept in 
stock with the sources White Clover, Mountain one. 
Basswood, and Autumn. Price, 100, 15e.; 1000, $1.00. 
In ordering, simply give the No.. source desired, and 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


ITALIAN BEES. 
During June Queens reared by E. M. Hayhurst, 
$1.50; reared by myself, $1.00. Full colonies, $7.00. 


Bees by the pound, $1.00. E. A. GASTMAN, 
6 Decatur, Macon Co., Ill. 





ESTABLISHED 1855. 











HEADQUARTERS 


We have constantly on hand a large stock 
of Domestic and Imported beeswax in original 
shape, which we offer to manufacturers of 


Pp 
Comb Foundation at lowest prices. Write to 
us for prices. Address 
R. ECKERMANN & WILL, 
Beeswax Bleachers & Refiners, SYRACUSE, W. Y. 





























ned >e> So 
(22 See 
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: Honey Column. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names or 
all those having honey to sell. as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home. where 
you can look afterit, itis often a very good way. By a!l means, 
develop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryara, with the words, ‘* Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. 1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
price, 

















CITY MARKETS. 


NEw York«K.—Honey.—We take pleasure in quoting 
honey the same us last issue. Beeswax is becoming 
more plentifulin our market. Prime yeliow sells at 
site @ 38% ec. 

We will offer prizes to bee-keepers the coming 
season, to the one who gets his honey up in the most 
marketable shape. Circulars for same are in press, 
and we expect them this afternoon, at which time 
we will be ready to send out copies. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 

New York, May 23, 1883. 





CLEVELAND.— Honey.— There is a very moderate 
demand for 1-ib. sections of best white honey at 18 to 
19 cts.; 2 ibs. are dull at1l7. Extracted, no sale. 

Beeswax, none otfering; nominally, 40 to 50 cts. per 


ound. A.C. KENDEL, 
Cleveland, O., May 23, 1883. 

CHicaGco.— Honey.— The demand for comb honey 
is almost nominal. Prices are very irregular; 10 to 
16 cts., according to style and quality; extracted, 8 
to 9 cts., according to quality. Some lots of fine 
white clover, 10 cts. 

Beeswax, 38 to 43 cents. 

Chicago, May 22, 1883. 


R. A. BURNETT. 


CINCINNATI.— Honey.— The market for extracted 
honey is lively. Demand exceeds the arrivals by 
far. Our stock is small, and we are always in dan- 
ger of having sold out. We pay 7@10 cts. for good 
honey on arrival. The latter price tor choice clover. 
Price of comb honey is nominul, with a slo * demand. 

Beeswax.— Arrivals of beeswax are plentiful. We 
pay 35 cts. for a good article on arrival. 

Cincinnati, O., May 22, 1883. Cuas. F. Mura. 


DEtTROIT.—Honey.—The honey market is very dull. 
A good quality of comb honey brings about 15 cts. 
Nothing else will sell. Beeswax scarce at 35c. 

Detroit, Mich., May 24, 1883. A. B. WEED. 


Do you buy honey? If so, I have about 1000 Ibs. 
extracted clover, and basswood; would like to sell 
all in 200-lb. kegs. What cau you pay for it? 

©. A. HATCH. 
Ithaca, Richland Co., Wis., Apr. 7, 1883. 


I have two barrels, and a half-barrel of heart’s- 
ease honey that I will put on board cars for 8% ec. 
per lb., no charge for barrels. J. A. GREEN. 

Dayton, Iil., May 10, 1885. 





Clothes-Bars, « Towel-Rack. 











The above is made of strips of basswood that come 
from our section machinery, and this is why we can 
furnish them at such a low figure. The ends of the 
bars are tipped with a neat nickel-plated ferule; 
and when screwed up against the wall it is a strong 
and neat piece of furniture. Price 15 cents; 10 for 
$1.25, or 100 for $11.00. By mail, 10 cts. each extra. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 


SHIPPING-CANS 
for BONE. - 


* Tron-Jacket*’? Honey-Cans, 
I presume the friends are aware that ordinary tin 
cans are not very safe for shipping full of honey, 
unless boxed or crated. The cans above are read) 


| to be shipped anywhere. 


PRICES. 
1 Gallon, - - - 


$0.25 each. 
2 m+ 

3 a7 pi 4 “ 

5 Lad = . ‘4 w“ 

0 126 oP wie: £05. eee fen ef 
By figuring 11 lbs. of honey to the gallon, you can 
easily see how many pounds each can holds. They 
are made from tin plates. A sheet-iron casing, with 
wood bottom, protects them from bruising. The iron 
jacket is stronger than wood, and far more servicc- 
able. They neither shrink nor swell, and do not 
split nor fall apart. Every can is tested by steam 
and guaranteed to be tight. 


; A. |. ROOT, Medina, O 
1883. ITALIAN QUEENS! 1883. 


Still they go! Bees for business now ready to 
ship. Send for our new circular of Queens, Full 
| Colonies, and Nuclei. It tells how to introduce 
queens. ‘ 
6d =T.S. HALL. Kirby’s Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. 


FIELD PEAS THAT BEAR HONEY 


Our readers have doubtless noticed the many re- 
ports we have had of honey from pea. during the 
past year ortwo. We have just received a large lot 
of them for seed, from friend Burrows, of Lynnville, 
Tenn., who writes in regard to them as follows: 
* These stock peas, so celebrated for honey, should 
be planted in June, and will make a continuous flow 

| of honey from August to frost, and a heavy crop of 
peas.”’ Price $1.75 per bushel; $1.00 for half a bushel ; 
60 cts. per peck, packages included. By mail, post- 
paid, 20 cts. per pint. 


A. 1. RCOT, Medina, O. 


- CANDY for CHILDREN. 


MAPLE SUGAR vs. CONFECTIONERY. 

Children always want candy, and somebody has said that 
children always ought to have candy, or some equivalent 
While in Cincinnati last fall, friend Muth said that he doubted 
whether any pure candy could be found in the city; that i- 
candy made of pure cane sugar. Well, maple sugar bought 0! 
our home farmers, we know is pure, and we have this season 
purchased more than a ton, made by the farmers directly into 
little cakes. By taking more pains than they have ever don: 
before, they have given us little cakes of a creamy whiteness 
and delicacy of flavor that seem to me far in advance of any 

| confectionery that was evér made in any of the cities. To 
keep these little cakes nice, and preserve the flavor, we have 
had our girls wrap them in tissue paper just as fast as they 
were brought in from the sugar-camps. We sell them for > 
cents each, 25 cts: for a package of 10, or $2.00 for a basket of 
100. If you want asample of what can be done in the way of 
nice maple sugar, just send us two 3-cent stamps, and we wil! 

| mail you a sample cake. 


| A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohic. 
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FROM 60 TO 16. 


NOTES FROM 


Sf REMEMBER that one of my former articles was 
i headed, **' From 3 to 30,” and [thought the above 
= would be an appropriate title for an article at 

the present time. You will remember that I told 

you last month that I bad 29 colonies, the most of 
them in pretty fair condition, and so I did; and, as 
the weather,was warm, they started out well. Even 
the weakest had sealed brood in two frames, and 
unsealed brood in two more combs; and consider- 

ing that I had lost more than one-half of my bees, I 
felt quite jubilant. One morning I went out of 
doors and found the mercury down to about 28°. 
Of course, the bees had all crawled into the center, 
and rolled themselves up into a ball, and some of 
these ** balls”? were not so large as your double fist. 
All of the brood outside of the cluster was, of 
course, killed; not only that, but the cold seemed 
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the result of imperfect wintering. There may bea 
| goodly number of bees in the hive, and, to all ap- 


to be_the ‘last straw that broke the camel's back”’ | 


with the old bees, whose health had been broken 
down with dysentery during the winter. Each day 
added a new layer to the dead bees upon the bottom- 
board, and the cluster of bees grew “‘ smaller by de- 
grees and beautifully less,’’ until only a mere hand- 
ful remained. Sometimes I took out the queens and 
used them in filling orders, and united 3 or 4 clusters 
into one. The bees didn’t quarrel; butin a few days 
there would be only a handful left. 
what is called spring dwindling, and L also believe it is 


I believe this is | 


pearances, they may be healthy; but the dysentery 
from which they have suffered has so weakened 
them that they can bear neither cold nor hardships. 
Oh what a comfort it was to take a peep into those 
colonies that had bcen fed granulated sugar! sealed 
brood in five combs, and the hive crammed full of 
bees. The cold seemed to have no effect upon them: 
there were so many bees that they could resist the 
cold. Well, I have stored away the combs inside the 
depopulated hives; have bought a few more of 
friend Robertson, of Pewamo, and shall commence 
the season with about 25 colonies, the same as I had 
last season. 

I received the JUVENILE last evening, and, when 
reading of the rush and hurry and amount of busi- 
ness that your mind had to deal with and manage, I 
could not help comparing it,with my own quiet life. 
During the rainy days that we have had, brother 
and Ihave been working in the shop, putting to- 
gether those nice white sections that friend Heddon 
furnishes, making cases to hold them, making hives, 
and doing our sawing with that home-made buzz- 
saw. And what comfort we are taking, friend Root! 
I sometimes find it a little difficult to ‘make both 
ends meet,’’ yet I'am satisfied with myself and my 
surroundings, and am perfectly contented. There 
is a very comforting thought for you, friend R., and 
that is, you are giving employment to and {helping 
others. Oh, yes! there is one more thing that I wish 
to mention, and that is, brother and I have, I believe, 
got every thing here at home that we shall need in 
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the apiary this season; at least, there is nothing | swarms; no bees winter here in hollow trees, only 
that we shall have to “send off” after, and we are during light winters. 

all ready for business, just as soon as business is | The past winter was very severe on bees. Some 
ready for us. Perhaps this is one reason why We | bee-keepers have lost all; others, half. Three of 
are ‘taking comfort.” Well, here I am taking up | the largest bee-keepers in our county came out with 
valuable space in GLEANINGS, without, I fear, im- | but a light loss—not over ten per cent. We have an 
parting much information; so, after saying that | old box-hive bee-keeper in Fayette who has been 


that little piece of ph»nography in the JUVENILE is 
very neat, I will close. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., May 19, 1883. 
P. S. — Phew! 
flying, and the mercury is down to 382°. 
among the bees this morning at 4:30, but the combs 


seemed to be so well covered with bees that I don’t | 
think that much if any brood will be chilled; but I | 
just do wonder when the warm weather is coming | 


to stay. W. 2-8. 
Dut there is a very good moral to your pa- 


per this month, friend I., and that is, the | 
comfort of having every thing ready for | 


business as soon as business is ready for 


you, as youexpressit. Atleast, you think you | 
have every tlffng ready ; but with suchaboom | 
with your 25 colonies of bees as our friends | 
sometimes have, you may find yourself sud- | 
Another good point | 


denly short, after all. 
you make is the wisdom of being contented 
with your surroundings. I don’t mean con- 
tented in any sense that would lead you to 
Jead a lazy life, but accepiing the circum- 
stances and your surroundings. I suppose 
this same spirit, if followed a little further, 
would make us contented with 32 
and frost and snow, even after the middle of 
May. Not very contented, perhaps, but 
master of the state of affairs, and ready to 


make a good season’s work notwithstanding. | 
» y 


a 1 . 
P. S—Now, friend H., I think I want to 
add a postscript, as you did. 


to 16.°> When a man is beaten, and beaten 


unexpectedly, I do like to hear him come | 


out squarely,and own up. You see, it helps 


our A BC class to know what they may ex- | 


pect, and to remember that bee culture is 
not roses without the attendant thorns. 


ee ee 


RUNAWAY SWARMS, AND OTHER MAT- 
TERS. 


HONEY FROM WILLOWS. 


We have lots of willowhedge here. Thesixth 
and seventh of May were nearly equal to two 
days in basswood, judging from the flight of the 
bees, as they flew from 6 A.M. to 7 P.M. so heavily la- 
den, they would sometimes fall in front of the hive, 
and rest before crawling in. 
DISTANCE BEES FLY. 

But my bees are the far fliers. I have been satis- 
fied for years that bees will fly 8 miles when honey is 
scarce nearer. As further evidence, B. F. Little, of 
Brush Creek, is the only bee-keeper near us having 
the Italians. Now, his apiary is poorly shaded, and 
he lost heavily by runaways. These absconding 
Italians have been found in trees, etc., by bee-hunt- 
ers, over ten miles from Brush Creek. I have made 
some inquiry of several bee-hunters. Four swarms 
of Italian bees have been found in the timber near 
Fayette, ten miles from Brush Creck, all new 


O's bees have had two days at willow bloom. 


Here is May 2ist, and the snow is 
T was out | 


degrees, | 


t I am glad to | 
hear you come right out and say, ** From 60 | 


| successfully keeping bees, and made money at it 
| too; he likes to read GLEANINGS, but says he knows 
| all there is worth knowing. I think he could tell us 
bee-keepers a great many things, if he could be in- 
duced to write. He says he never lost a new swarm 
by absconding, and I think he said one never came ” 
out of the hive he put themin. He has had at one 
| time as high as 300 swarms. 


IMPORTANCE OF SHADING NEW SWARMS. 

His strongest point regarding absconding swarms 
| is good, perfect shade, and plenty of air. He raises 
| all new swarms nearly one inch off the bottom-board. 
The sun does not shine on his n:wswarms. He set 
| bis shade trees here and there nearly 20 years ago, 
and they are quite large. No small shrubbery is 
near the bees. Trees are well trimmed. It is cool 
and airy at all times. 

I used to lose from two to ten per year that would 
| abscond to the timber; but by giving more air and 
| better shade, not one swarm has left a hive in three 
| years: and last year we had 38 first swarms, and 
nearly twice that number of after-swarms. 

FRED TIMMERMAN,. 

Fayette, Fayette Co., Iowa, Mey, 1883. 

lam very glad to get your report of honey 
from the willow, friend T. I have many 
times wondered why our willow hedges 
could not be utilized in a way to make them 
'a valuable adjunct to our honey resources. 
We have willow hedges here, but they don’t 
seem to be the honey-bearing kind. In re- 
gard to the distance bees fly, I think a dis- 
| tinction should be made between bees going 
in search of stores, and the flight of a new 
| swarm, as a swarm of bees with their queen 
would probably go much further than bees 
| would ordinarily go in quest of stores. I 
‘can hardly agree with you, that bees never 
| winter in the timber in any locality. We 
_have had so many reports of occasional col- 
| onies wintering with very poor protection 
/against the weather, that I should be in- 
| clined to think that they sometimes, at least, 
| wintered in trees, even during the severest 
/weather. I am also inclined to think that a 
| colony of Italians will locate in a tree, and 
'send out swarms very often the first season. 
| Bear in mind, we have a good many reports 
/now of first swarms sending out a good 
| many swarms during the first season, and in 
_ this way Italian biood would travel a good 

way, even in one season. Your remarks on 
| shade are good. Many swarms leave their 
| hives, without any question, simply because 
| they are too warm. In putting up bees in 
/our wire-cloth cages, we have ample evi- 
dence of the importance of shade and plenty 
‘of air. A few days ago our apiarist put a 

pound and a half of bees in a cage intended 
'for one pound. As the day was cool, he 
thought there would be no trouble; but the 
/mass of bees, filled with honey, soon raised 
| the temperature to such a pitch that they 
| would all have died, perhaps, in ten minutes, 
‘if left under the full rays of the sun. We 
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hung them up in a shady doorway where a 
strong breeze was passing through, and the 
temperature was soon down to the normal 
condition of a cluster of bees. Had a new 
swarm been in this predicament, they would 
assuredly have decamped, simply because 
they must do so to save their lives. Please 
1emember, friends, in handling swarms dur- 
ing hot weather, when they are full of honey, 
to give them a great abundance of air, and 
keep them out of the sun. 
i 090 <r 


DOES A SWARM EVER GO OFF WITH- 
OUT CLUSTERING? 


AND SOME OTHER MATTERS AS WELL. 


yf SEE in your May issue that Mr. Fogy seems to 
{ advance the idea, that a swarm never issues 

and goes for parts unknown without first clus- 
tering, or settling, as we may choose to ecallit. I 
must say that his experience in the swarming line 
does not correspond with mine, for I can at this mo- 
ment call to mind at least three swarms which is- 
sued from the parent hive, and started for forcst 
homes, and that without clustering. Probably Mr. 
Fogy would say that I might not have seen them is- 
sue; but I did, for I was on hand at the time. One 
of the swarms, I succeeded in capturing after I had 
given about a half-mile chase; the other two made 
their escape to their chosen home, for aught I know. 

LARGE ENTRANCES GIVEN AGAIN AS THE CAUSE. 

I have noticed, in my experience in swarming, 
that those colonies with large entrances are the ones 
which occasionally play such tricks. I think it un- 
necessary to make any big hurrah, or beat drums, 
tin pang, ete., for they will settle just as readily 
without the noise. I will give you my method for 
settling swarms when the7 are not inclined to settle 
readily, and you can take it for what it is worth. 

SETTLING THEM WITH A LOOKING-GLASS. 

When I have aswarm of bees, and they have no 
disposition to settle, I get a looking-glass, if it is 
to be had, and hold it in the rays of the sun so that 
the reflection caused by the sun shining on the glass 
can be thrown among the swarm. The reflection 
should be kept wavering among them until they are 
so dazzled that they will alight on the first thing 
that comes in their way. If the sun is not shining 
brightly, the glass will be of no service. This may 
be old to most bee- keepers, but will prove a success 
if executed properly. 

DO FIRST SWARMS EVER ISSUE WITH 
ONE QUEEN? 

In 1879 | had a swarm issue from the old stock, ac- 
companied by two queens. I supposed that it was 
the old queen and daughter, Onthe day of issuing 
| hived them, and in doing so I caught a queen and 
clipped her wing. The next day the same swarm 
came out again, this time accompanied by a new 
queen with a good wing. I forgot to state, in the 
commencement, that this was a first swarm. 


DO BEES CHANGE EGGS FROM ONE FRAME TO 
ANOTHER, TO REAR QUEENS? 

In the fall of 1882 I had a case where eggs were 
changed from one frame to another, to raise queens. 
The colony had previously become queenless, and 
no brood was in the hive, untila frame of brood, or 
eggs, rather, was given from a choice queen, and in 
four or five days there were queen-cells with larvie 


| 


MORE THAN 


on some two or three different frames within this 
hive, all formed by those bees. 
THE DRONE THEORY, AGAIN. 

I have had two different cases in which drones 
were reared from worker brood or eggs. I know 
some will be ready to take exceptions to this; but 
then, it should be in a friendly way, while we are 
aware that necessity alters cases. In August, 1882, 
in the latter part of the month, a queenless colony 
was given a frame of brood from which to rear a 
queen. There was no drone comb on the frame, but 
yet they capped a part of it as worker and the rest 
as drone, except the royal cells. I took notice of 
them at the time of hatching, and a part of those 
cells which were capped as drone brood hatched out 
worker progeny, and the remainder the opposite. 
And again in April, 1883, I had a case of worker eggs 
changed to drone; but this time every cell that was 
enlarged, proved, on examination at time of hatching, 
to be occupied by a drone. In neither of those cases 
was there any brood which was left in the native 
hive treated inlike manner; so in my experience in 
bee culture I can not help thinking that the worker 
bees have the power of changing the germ of the 
worker eggs to that of a drone. 

HONEY FROM BUCKEYE. 

Bees are booming at the present. They are rear- 
ing brood in abundance, and there is quite a flow of 
honey at the present time. They are getting the 
most of itfrom the buckeye bloom. It has a pe- 
culiar flavor, but I like the quality of the honey. 

Jordan, Ind., May 19, 1883. A. L. LINDLEY. 


= 90 <a 
ARE WE SURE THAT STRONG COLC- 
NIES ARE KILLED BY EXPOSURE? 


WHERE DOES THE TRUTH LIE? 








oAy.O show that bees will «ndure long-continued, 

I” intense cold below zero, night after night, 
= for a considerable period of time, I will relate 
the following: I found one colony in my apiary in 
March, after the snow was gone (as I did not look at 
them during winter, nor, indeed, since the honey 
was taken off, about the 10th of Sept., for I then 
fixed them for winter), in a Simplicity hive with 
nothing above the frames but a half-story and cover 
(with the usual number of knot-holes in the cover, 
as you make them). This was one of your make, and 
had one hole % inch in diameter, in and out of which 
the bees flew when it was warm enough, and proba- 
bly out, sometimes, when it was not. The half-story 
I made myself, and it was not made to fit the cover; 
but the top of the sides and ends was left flat, just as 
the saw left them, and consequently the cover did 
fit very well; and the lower story, also, was of my 
make, and the joint just as flat as the saw left it. 
The only part you made was the cover and 10 
frames. 

When I opened it I was much surprised to find it 
in that shape, and to find it full of bees, and in fine 
condition, with plenty of brood for that season of 
the ycar, but with their honey nearly all gone, which 
shows that their exposed condition had caused them 
to consume an unsual amount, as it had 10 frames, 
which undoubtedly were well filled in the fall, while 
others with only 8 frames were pretty well supplied 
with sealed honey on March first, which, on looking, 
I find to be the date of the examination. I at once 





procured a box containing about 8 lbs. of honey, it 
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having one comb broken out of center, and placed iton 
the frames, and then covered them with a quilt, and 
made them as snug as possible in that way; and to 
show how vigorous they were they at once went to 
work and built a new comb in the new place of the 
broken one, and this in March. I did not look for 
the queen in particular at this time; but soon they 
began to dwindle, and two weeks ago I saw that 
there was not 89 much brood as there had been. I 
looked for the queen, but did not find her; but in- 
stead I found two queen-cells near the center of 
the hive, and last week I found a young queen, and 
the bees reduced to a double handful. When I first 
found them destitute of a mother, I sent to you fcr 
a dollar queen, but she has not arrived yet. It is 
doubtful whether I can save them. There are still 
young bees hatching, so that it can not be very long 
since she disappeared. Was it the exposed condition 
in winter, or the careful nursing in spring, that 
caused the loss? I am sorry, for I thought I had 
proved something. J. F. TEMPLE. 
Ridgeway, Lenawee Co., Mich., May 21, 1883. 


I 
REPORT FROM 0. 0. POPPLETON. 


IMPORTANCE OF WINDBREAKS IN WINTER. 


of REACHED home two wecks ago, from an ab- 
i sence Of about six months in the South, and 

found my bees had wintered very poorly; that 
the losses in my apiary Were more the past winter 
than the aggregate of all losses for the previous 9 or 
10 winters. Out of 151 colonies last fall, 1 now have 
about 75 good ones, and some 10 or 15 fair and poor 
ones, making a loss of about 40%. All were in chaff 
hives. As we sometimes learn our best lessons from 
our failures, I will give what I find, after thorough 
investigation, to be the circumstances which seem 
to have caused my loss. Of course, I have depended 
a good deal on what my assistant tells me, who has 
charge of the bees during my absence. 

I find the winter has been the coldest and steadiest 
that Northern Iowa has experienced for nearly 20 
years past, and that at one time the thermometer 
was near and below zero for about six weeks con- 
tinuously. My assistant informs me that the snow 
entirely covered the hives in some parts of the apia- 
ry, while in other parts the ground was swept al- 
most entirely bare, and that the bees that were cov- 
ered with the snow are nearly all alive, and doing 
well, while those that were not so covered are most- 
ly dead. He also says that some of the dead colonies 
showed signs of dysentery; but the most of them 
were dry and clean, both bees, hives, and packing, 
which statement is fully confirmed by my own in- 
vestigation of hives since coming home. I also find 
more queenless colonies than usual. 

Last spring I grubbed out a patch of brush and 
small timber that partly protected the north-east 
corner of the apiary, and I find that nearly every 
colony in that corner is dead, and that fully three- 
fourths of all the dead colonies are in the east half. 
I also find that my neighbors who winter on a simi- 
lar plan to my own have succeeded the same as usu- 
al, the only serious loss that I have heard of in chaff 
hives being my own. 

It seems to me that the foregoing facts leave but 
little opportunity for a difference of opinion as to 
what were the prime causes of this heavy loss — the 
long-continued spell of very cold weather, which it 
was utterly out of our power to prevent, in connec- 





tion with the fact of a part of the apiary being left 
fully exposed to our prairie ‘* blizzards,’’ which last 
I could and ought to have prevented. I am fully 
satisfied, that if I had surrounded the exposed cor- 
ner of my yard with a high tight board fence, that 
the loss of bees would have been insignificant, and I 
have already made arrangements for the growth of 
an evergreen hedge around the exposed part. 

A young friend who lives on the open prairie has 
never succeeded in wintering his bees during hard 
winters, although I knew from actual examination 
that they were properly packed. The reason why 
he alone was unsuccessful has heretofore puzzled 
me; but this winter’s experience explains it all. 

1 think some lessons can be learned from this loss, 
the most important one being that, to secure success 
in outdoor, or, in fact, any other method of winter- 
ing, we must attend to every detail that experience 
teaches us is a help; not alone to the more essential 
details, but to every detail that is a help; also that 
bees must have the aid of some kind of surround- 
ings that will break off the full force of our vigorous 
winter winds. 

A few other facts I have noticed. Some 40 or 50 
of my queens were bred in the South; but I can dis- 
cover no difference in their wintering qualities, 
compared with Northern-bred queens. Hives that 
are protected on bottom as well as sides and top, 
have come through dryer than those having unpro- 
tected bottoms; but I do not see that they have win- 
tered their bees much better. I do not feel that the 
plan of chaff-hive wintering is at all in fault for this 
loss of mine, but it was caused by an inexcusable 
blunder of my own in removing one of the means of 
protection against high winds, without replacing it 
with something else equally efficient. 

0. O. POPPLETON, 

Williamstown, Iowa, May 17, 1883. 


a8 tl) ~<a 
BEE CULTURE FOR STUDENTS, 


FROM 1 TO 3, AND 190 LBS. OF HONEY, 


of hybrids. They gave 190 lbs. of honey, and 

multiplied to three strong colonies. October Ist 
I packed them in chaff in dry-goodsboxes. The en- 
trances were left open, and provision made for up- 
ward ventilation. Two are now in fine condition, 
and sti!l in the boxes. The other swarm, near spring, 
crowded into a corner, and, as I think, starved. 
How can this be prevented? 

I am a young man intending to go to college as 
soon as I get the means. Do you think bee-keeping 
could be made a help while pursuing the course? 

Lyle, Minn., May 12, 1883. FRED CLOW. 

I do think, friend Fred, that bee-keeping 
is one of the best things in the world for a 
young man intending to go through college. 

Yery many of our most successful boys in 
bee culture are college boys. Mr. House is 
one of them, but he has gone home to work 
with his bees this summer, and will resume 
his studies in the medical college in Chicago 
in the fall. When through, he is going as a 
missionary physician to Africa. Not only 
will college students succeed better, other 
things being equal, but the outdoor work 
that the bees require is just the best thing in 
the world for students to keep up their phys- 
ical health. May God’s blessing rest on the 
bee-keeping students of our land! 


cl BEGAN bee-keeping last spring with one swarm 
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A FAMOUS HONEY-PLANT. 





THE CALIFORNIA SAGES, 


your California correspondents takes exception 
to the many strange names that have been giv- 
en to the white sage. He should have also added 
that it has been unfaithfully illustrated in ** Cook’s 
Manual,” the A B C,and in the B. K. Magazine. I 
secd you a copy of the Pcific Rural Press, which has 
the only true representation of the leaves and flow- 
ers of this plant. ’Tis true, it might have been bet- 
ter; but when it is known that it was taken from 
flowers picked in my garden in December, it can be 
seen how fine a plant it may be made. 
N. Temescal, Cal., April 7, 1883. W. A. PRYAL. 
Not only is California famous for its specimens of 
vegetable growth of huge proportions, but also for 
some of much less imposing appearances. Among 
the latter there is no plant that has made this State 
more renowned than has the white or honey sage of 
Southern California. Hardly ten years ago it was 
looked upon as a useless shrub, scarcely fit for sheep 
to browse upon. Since then the honey-bee has made 
itfamous. When it became known that honey flow- 
ed from the tlowers of this plant, as it was never 
known to do even in old Greece, and of a quality far 
superior, thousands of colonies of bees were located 
in the sage region. During our favorable years 
these bees gathered the honey from the flowers 


1 NOTICE in this month’s GLEANINGS that one of 





about, them in such large quantities that many an | 


ocean craft was weighted down with the nectar. 


To all parts of the world has this delicious article | 


been sent, and everywhere it has secured for the 


place from whence it came, praises that no other | 


honey-land ever received. Besides the good words 
this State has obtained by its excellent honey, the 
people have received thousands of dollars which 
would never have entered the State if the nectar 
were wasted on the desert air. or if the plant in 
question did not exist in our midst. 





THE FAMED HONEY-PLANT, THE WHITE SAGE OF 
CALIFORNIA, 


The cut herewith shown gives a fair representa- 
tion of a part of the stalk, the leaves, and a single 
flower of the white sage, the flower being enlarged 
to show its peculiar form. It belongs to the genus 
Audibertia, of the order Labiatw, tu which also the 
garden and other sages belong. 

These plants are of great value as bee pasturage, 
as they are of easy growth, will thrive on drier soil 
than most other honey-secreting plants, and their 








season of efflorescence continues many weeks. The 
writer has cultivated the white sage in Alameda 
County, near Berkeley, and as a result he finds that 
it thrives remarkably, growing luxuriously on culti- 
vated soil, and producing an abundance of bloom. 
It is a plant of which every apiarist should dissemi- 
nate the seeds as much as possible, so that in the 
course of a few years large patches of the plants 
may be found in the bills and valleys in various 
parts of the State. By doing this, sucha thing as a 
Sbort honey crop will hardly ever be known. 

The Rev. J. C. Nevin, of Los Angeles County, in 
writing of the sages latelv, says: * There are at least 
half a dozen species of Audibertia on the coast, in- 
cluded under the popular names of* white’ and 
‘black’ sage. The * white’ (Audibertia polystachya) 
differs very much in the form of intlorescence from 
all the others, and from that of the gwenuine sage. 
Its whole appearance makes it a rather striking 
plant, and, wnen once known, to be easily recogniz- 
ed anywhere. Its range extends from Santa Barba- 
ra to San Diego. All lovers of the beautiful white 
honey gathered from its flowers ought to know and 
regard it with feelings of gratitude. 

**Ball,’ ‘button,’ or ‘black’ sage, is undoubtedly 
a common name for several distinct species. Their 
general habit is much the same, whilst ordinarily 
the specific distinctions may not be 80 obvious. The 
whole appearance is more nearly like the true sage 
than is the ‘ white,’ above mentioned. Of the num- 
ber, A stachyoides, A. Palmeri, and A. Clevelandi are 
very closely allied and most difficult to distinguish. 
A. stachyoides ranges from the Contra Costa Mount- 
uins southward, while A. Palmeri and A. Clevelandi 
are contined to the southern part of the State. Just 
what precise form prevails around Los Angeles has 
not as yet been detinitely settled; but it is mostly 


| near to, if not identical with, A. Palmeri, the typical 


form of which is found in San Diego County.’’—Pa- 
cific Rural Press, Jan. 13, 1883. 
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CAN BEES FLY NINETY MILES AN HOUR? 


SOMETHING FURTHER ON THE SUBJECT. 


x ww) arguing in regard to matters concerning 

which our knowledge is incomplete. In the 
May No. of GLEANINGS, Mr. Shuck takes Mr. Doo- 
little severely to task for asserting that his bees can 
fly ninety miles per hour. Mr. Shuck doubts this 
statement, because a wind blowing ninety miles an 
hour would blow Duvolittle’s hives out of his yard 
like so much chaff. Granting the latter assertion 
(which, however, has not been proved), it does not 


| G*: of the most dangerous sources of fallacy is 


| necessarily follow that bees can not fly ninety miles 


an hour, for we have other facts equally strong to 
prove that they can. The wild duck has been known 
to fly ninety miles an hour — its speed having been 
measured by the electro-chronograph. The pigeon 
has been known to exceed ninety miles an hour for 
short distances. The question now is, Is the power 
of flight of the bee equal to that of the duck or 
pigeon ? 

Many years ago we experimented very carefully 
on this subject. We found that very few pigeons 
could carry their own weight in flight. Ducks we 
could not procure under suitable conditions. Bees 
easily carried their own weight, and sometimes even 
1% times their own weight; showing that they were 
proportionally much stronger in flight than pigeons. 
And as our method of loading was more clumsy with 
the bee than with the pigeon, we believe that two to 
one in power is nearerthe mark. If this be so, there 
can be noa priori objection to the speed given by 
Mr. Doolittle for the bee, if the pigeon can make 90 
miles. It will be very difficult to time the bee, on 
account of the difficulty of seeing it. It might be 
timed by marking individuals as they fed, and tim” 
ing them with good watches. Bees with a spot of 
red, yellow, white, blue, and other marked colors 
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might be timed; but the difficulty would be to get 
them up to full speed. When just starting, and 
when nearing home, they fly very slowly, as is easily 
seen. Rut a bee slowly making its way to the en- 
trance of the hive has a very different motion from 
that of one with its anger aroused, and making for 
its victim. A bee which has just made up its mind 
to **make an opening”’ for itself, and flies to its 
work, goes, we sbould think, at a rate which can 
not fall far sbort of Doolittle’s estimate. That very 
few bees make ninety miles per hour in going from 
their feeding-grounds, will, we think, be generally 
conceded. JOHN PHIN. 

Cedar Brae, N. J., May 7, 1883. 

Now, friend P., I can’t agree with you, 
that it is very dangerous for those to write 
on a subject whose knowledge is incomplete, 
as you express it. My knowledge is quite 
incomplete in the matter; yet-on another 
column I have hazarded the opinion that 
bees do not ordinarily fly over 10 or 15 miles 
an hour. Perhaps I am mistaxen, and may 
be I am very badly mistaken: but for all 
that, I think it isa good thing for us to com- 
pare ideas in the matter. You have given 
us important facts, and so have others; and 
I feel that some one will, ere long, give us 
some accurate experiments that will settle 
the matter about as conclusively as friend 
March settled the matter in regard to how 
far bees fly. 

EP 60 a 
REFINING BEESWAX. 
WAX- 


SOME VALUABLE HINTS FROM A PRACTICAL 


REFINER. 


R. RICHARD MERKLE, of St. Louis, 


Mo., has kindly given to the bee-folks 
the following valuable facts in regard 
to cleansing and purifying the wax of com- 


merce. We feel the more grateful to him, 
because it is so unusual for practical work- 
men in any branch of trade like this to com- 
municate so thoroughly and so willingly the 
secrets of the trade, as it were :— 

Yours of the 27th ult. is at hand. To refine, say 
200 or 30) Ibs., take an empty oil-barrel open on one 
end as a stand, and a half-inch copper steam-pipe, to 
reach within an inch of the bottom, is the appara- 
tus. Set your stand in place; screw on the steam- 
pipe; pour on one or two buckets of water, cnough 
to bring the mouth of the pipe into the water, and 
put in about % Ib. of sulphuric acid, enough to acid- 
ify the water. Now let on steam, and fil! up with 
wax. Let it on freely till melted, and the molten 
wax is thrown up with foam, to bring it to boiling, 
or 212°. Then unscrew the pipe and let the wax rest 
till perfectly settled and cooled off — say 3 hours; 
dip out slowly till you come down to the sediment 
and water, and let this cool off till next day, and take 
out what is left, for next melting. The sulphuric 
acid is what will cause the wax to settle well; but if 
you have dark black wax, which you may refine by 
itself, then after going through the operation as 
above, while the steam is yet on, and the wax well 
agitated, a few drops more of sulphuric acid, and 
the color will change immediately. A little practice 
will tell you how much acid is needed. In putting 
acid into the boiling wax, the mass becomes rather 
thick and milky, and if not liked it may be dipped 
over into another stand, which also must have the 
acidified water, as if commencing. 





I think I have made the explanation so that you 
will easily understand it; sulphuric acid before melt- 
ing, if only to make a clear melting, boiling, or 212° 
heat, and settling for several hours. 

St. Louis, Mo., May 4, 1883. RICHARD MERKLE. 

Our friends will observe that the above 
plan is not very much different from the one 
we have adopted for cleansing wax and ren- 
dering combs, only that friend Merkle uses 
sulphuric acid, while we use none. I would 
suggest that the process be performed out 
of doors, forthe slop and spatter attending 
it is not very pleasant inside of a building. 
In melting wax as we do, by steam-pipes, 
the impurities settle on the pipes and the 
bottom of the cans. These are taken out 
and put into a hogshead; and when this 
hogshead is filled we put them through the 
same refining process as described above, 
and therefore get quite a quantity of dark 
wax, which we use, as you may have no- 
ticed, for making the second grade of fdn., 
to be used only in the brood-combs. We 
will make a test of sulphuric acid, and re- 
port when next we have some to render 
over. 

ri 000 


A GOOD REPORT FROM CANADA. 


\F ER all, there was no reason for the beginner 
AN to have been nervous, as he told you last 
=== January. His bees were all in chaff hives, 
with a kind of Hill device over the frames, a quilt, 
then a chaff cushion, and two inches of sawdust. 
Bees crowded on six or seven frames, with two di- 
vision-boards, and empty space filled with buck- 
wheat chaff. The winter was very cold, frequently 
20° below zero, and snow drifted six or seven feet 
over the hives. Bees are all right now; plenty of 
honey to last till fruit-bioom; they are carrying in 
pollen, and lots of brood; they have not had more 
than a dollar’s worth of food since this time last 
year. You ought to see them swarming around the 
crocuses and snowdrops, which bloomed almost as 
soon as the snow was off. 
FROM 2 TO 7, AND 220 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I got seven colonies out of two, besides one in the 
woods, and 220 lbs. of honey. Not so bad for a poor 
year; and all wintered safely — that's the best of it. 
There appears to have been considerable loss among 
apiarists hereabout. The old-fashioned box-hive 
men have mostly empty boxes of combs, as the re- 
sult of not being up with the times. 

Prospects are excellent for tbis season. Clover 
was protected by the deep snow, and not killed by 
the frost, as often happens. 

WHY DOES A GOOD QUEEN LAY SEVERAL EGGS IN A 
CELL ? 

What is the reason a young queen, hatched last 
July, lays two or three eggs in a cell? She has quit 
such foolishness now, and settled down to straight 
business. 

HOW TO USE FOUNDATION. 

How would you advise, 80 as to use a small supply 
of fdn. to the best advantage? It is high and scarce 
here, as elsewhere. I shall run principally for ex- 
tracted honey. C. W. YOUNG. 

Stratford, Ont., Can., Apr. 19, 1883. 

Your young queen laid several eggs ina 
cell because the cluster of bees with her was 
too small to prepare as many cells as she 
was capable of filling. I presume she was 
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energetic, and didn’t want to be idle, so she 
went around the second or third time after 
she had filled all of her cells. When young 
bees are hatched out so as to make her reti- 
nue larger, of course she had no need of so 
doing, and ‘‘ stopped such foolishness,” as 
you term it.—I would use a small quantity 
of fdn., by cutting in strips and using it 
for starters. The larger the starters, the 
more time you will save the bees. 


: Lee Hotany, 


OR HONEY-PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 





WASN'T IT A MISTAKE? 

wiN last GLEANINGS, Fr. Holtke, p. 123, speaks of 
1 Poinciana pulcherrim4 (pulcherrima means beau- 
— tiful), a leguminous plant closely related to 
partridge pea, and really describes the beautiful 
poinsettia of our greenhouses (Euphorbia pulcherri- 
ma) which belongs to the Euphorbiace family. 
Poinsettia is very showy, and each tiower has a large 
yellow gland which is cup-shaped, and always full of 
nectar. This plant is a native of Mexico. I have 
often thought that its habitat must be the paradise 
of the bees and apiarist. A. J. Cook. 

Lansing, Mich., Mar. 8, 1883. 

Many thanks, friend Cook, for the valua- 
ble information you give us in this matter; 
but are you not afraid so many great hard 
words in just one little short letter may 
discourage some of our younger ones, to say 
nothing of the rest ? The mistake was ours, 
not friend Holtke’s, as explained in our last 
issue. 

THAT HONEY-BEARING HONEYSUCKLE. 

I send you the bloom of that honeysuckle, and will 
mail you by this post a plant of the same. You will 
observe by the bloom that it forms bunches, and 
these bloom out in succession, keeping the plant 
covered for about 4 weeks. It was covered with 
snow about 3 weeks ago, but it did not hurt the 
bloom. As soon as it melted, the bees covered it. 
Perhaps it may be a good spring bee-feeder. 

F. L. WASHINGTON. 

Nashville, Tenn., April 4, 1883. 

Answer, by Prof. Lazenby:— 

The plant from F. L. Washington, Nashville, Tenn., 
was received in bad condition for identification. All 
of the flowers were broken off, making it very diffi- 
cult to name the plant with any degree of certainty. 
I judge it to be a species of Diervilla, or “Bush Hon- 
eysuckle,”’ belonging to the Caprifoliaces, or Honey- 
suckle family. Itis probably Diervilla tripida, Itis 
a shrubby plant, not uncommon in hedges and thic«- 
cts, and receives its generic name from Dierville, a 
French surgeon, and the discoverer of the original 
Species. Although the species mentioned above is 
not as fragrant as some species of the honicera, it is 
much frequented by hummingbirds and insects, and 
probably contains much nectar. The speciman was 
so badly broken that there is no‘hing left worth re- 
turning. WILLIAM KR, LAZENBY. 


Columbus, O., April 17, 1883. 


VETCHES FOR BEES. 
I send by mail some specimens of vetch, which 
flourish well in this country, and are fine for bees, 








Please have it analyzed for me. Can you tell me 

where I can get the seed in quantity? I can not get 

it here. W.S. LOGAN. 
Keatchie, De Soto Par., La., April 16, 1883. 


The plant is Vicia sativa, L.; common vetch, or 
tare; a plant formerly much cultivated here, and 
still held in high repute as a fodder plant for cattle 
in Europe. It was introduced from Europe, and is 
now generally regarded as a weed in the U.S. The 
following is a description of the plant. An annual 
with asimple stem and compound leaves; the leaf- 
lets in 5 to 7 opposite pairs, obovate, oblong to linear, 
mucronate; flowers bluish-purple, mostly in pairs, 
sessile. Fruitalong,several-seeded pod. The plant 
trails one to three feet, or climbs by the tendrils on 
the ends of the pinnate leaves. Leaflets, 4{ to 1% 
inches long. Flowers axilary. W. R. LAZENBY. 

Columbus, O., April 27, 1883. 

* 
THE MESQUITE-TREE OF TEXAS. 

The mesquite-tree of Texas,one that yields the 
“mesquite-gum,”’ is the Prosopis glandulosa, sub- 
order Mimosece, order Leguminose. It grows from 
20 to 40 feet high, attaining a diameter of 18 inches. 
It is said to grow where no other fruit-tree will live. 

Columbus, O. WM. R. LAZENBY. 


ANOTHER HONEY-BEARING SAGE. 

I inclose a sample of plant we call wine, or foliage 
plant, that the Italians seem to like just now as well 
as catnip or motherwort in fore part of season. 

Marietta, O. MARIA L. DEMING. 

The plant sent to you by Maria L. Deming, Mar- 
ietta, O., is evidently a species of Salvia, a well- 
known genus of plants belonging to the order La- 
biatew, or Mint family. It is undoubtedly Salvia var- 
iegata, which is often grown as an ornamental plant, 
It is quite readily propagated by seeds or cuttings, 
and is quite closely allied to the common garden 
sage. Nearly all of the salvias are handsome flower- 
ipg plants, some of them being hardy and herba- 
ceous, while others are more tender, and assume a 
somewhat shrubby character. The name “ salyia’’ 
is from a Latin word, salveo, meaning, to be in health; 
probably in allusion to the salutary qualities of the 
sage. Wma. R. LAZENBY. 

Columbus, O. 








WINTERING BEES ON A LARGE SCALE. 


SUCCESS UNDER CONDITIONS APPARENTLY OPPOSITE. 





wintering bees, I think I will give a few facts 
=~ that have come under my ubservation in re- 
lation to the matter. In the spring of 1882, wishing 
co purchase some bees, I made a visit to the apiary 
of Wm. Denison, of Gowan, Mich., who keeps his 
bees in box hives. He had removed about 200 hives 
from his cellars a few days previous. He had win- 
tered with trifling loss at that time, although I was 
informed that he lost nearly one-third afterward 
during a cold spell, and after the bees had gathered 
natural pollen. His cellars were built in a very dry, 
sandy place; the earth in the bottoms was so dry 
that it was dusty. 

I also visited the apiaries of J. Il. Robertson, Pew- 
amo, Mich., the same day, who had also just re- 
moved his bees from bee cellar or cave. He had 
some 400 colonies, which were in good shape. His 
cellar was the reverse of Mr. Denison’s, as there was 
a considerable amount of water in the bottom, and 


A S there so are many controversies regarding 
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Mr. R. informed me that he had stored a quantity of 
ice in one end during the latter part of the winter. 

I can give also another instance of bees wintering 
under opposite conditions. 


| 


question one great cause of dysentery.’ Now, | 
wish to ask what is the cause of undue “ brood-rear- 


| ing and its attendant consumption of pollen”? Is 


This winter, which has | 


been a very hard one, about the middle of March, I | 
examined some bees owned by a Norwegian, whose | 


only knowledge of bees was that they would sting. | 
Six colonies were placed on shelf in a cellar; the | 


whole cellar bottom was covered with potatoes, there | 


being some 709 bushels of them. 


He told me that he | 


had one hive he could not get into the cellar, as they | 


stung so badly, and he let them stay out. They 


were in a two-story hive, with cap on. 


Where the 


two stories came together there was a large crack | 
which had been filled with fragments of paper, but | 


hardly served to keep out cold air; and yet the in- 
mates seemed to be in good condition. 


in the cellar were very strong. 
8S. J. YOUNGMAN. 


Cato, Montcalm Co., Mich , May 13, 1883. 
— > 0@0 ~<a 
ODDS AND ENDS, FROM DOOLITTL". 


PARAFFINE FOR FOUNDATION, 


o* page 185, April No. of GLEANINGS, you wish 


| not so keep for more than 2 to 3 months. 
The colonies | 


it the pollen a hive contains? If 80, the more pollen 
the more fatal the result, would be the natural con- 
clusion. This I do not find to be the case after care- 
ful examinations. Now, candidly, I do not think 
that pollen has any thing to do with the first cause 
of our wintering troubles. Ihave made careful ex- 
aminations the past winter to see if I could get any 
clew to what caused dysentery and loss of bees in 
winter. AsI have lost 11 colonies, and have others 
mere remnants, I had some chance to experiment. 
I find that some cvlonies will keep in a normal con- 
dition for 5 months without a flight, while others wil! 
As long 
as the colony keeps quiet and compactly clustered, 


| they are all right, and I believe some few colonies 
| would so keep on their summer stands, if winter held 


| them inside their hives for 7 


months. Now the 


| question comes, If a few will do thus, why not all’ 


| tery, and die, to do so? 


What causes a part of our stocks that get the dysen- 
I wish I were able to 


| answer this; but asl am not, I will give an item or 


two showing that brood-rearing and pollen is not the 


| first cause. Soon after Christmas I observed, upon 


paraffine, and used it in sections several years | 


ago, to speak out and tell how it worked. As I used | 
, menced, and no pollen been consumed that I could 


several pounds of it, and lost several dollars for 
every pound used, perhaps it might be well to speak 
of it as a warning to others. At first I placed a few 


those who experimented with fdn. made from | taking a peep into my colonies, as [ often do on mild 


days, that two had become uneasy, and had broken 
the cluster. At this time no brood-rearing had com- 


detect. By raising them up at the bottom I suc- 


| ceeded in quieting one of them; but on the other it 


sections on the hives filled with parafiine fdn., to see | 


if the bees would accept of it reatily. As they did 


the nice white combs, all sparkling with honey. | 


Soon the bees had it nearly all sealed over, and I ex- 
pected the next time I went over the bee-yard to 


23 the way down the sections. Just before I was to 
take it off the hives, there came two days in which 
the mercury rose from 95° to 97° in the shade; and 
upon going to the bee-yard I found the bees to these 
hives having the paraffine fdn. over them, all daubed 
with honey, and honey running out at the entrance. 
An examination showed that nearly every section 
filled with the paraffine fdn. had been ruined, as the 
fdn. bad so sagged that it lay ina mass at the bot- 
tom of the box, while those having natural comb in 
them had not been damaged in the least. 
SMALL BROOD-CHAMBERS. 

On page 190, same number, J. Woolsey wishes to 
know how many feet of comb I give my bees when [ 
put on sections. I generally use 9 Gallup frames, 
the combs in which are about 10x10%{ inches square. 
This gives about 6%; square feet of comb, surface 
measure. Sometimes I use only 7 or 8, according as 
I get them filled with brood when the honey-harvest 
comes on. I desire to have as much brood in each 
frame as possible, yet there is generally some little 
honey and pollen in the upper corners of the frames. 
If I get to the amount of 7 full frames of brood in 9 
frames, I call it pretty good. If there is not that 
amount, I use fewer frames so as to get the first 
honey put in the sections; for upon this depends 
our crop of section honey to a large extent. 

POLLEN PRODUCING DYSENTERY. 

On page 191 I find these words: ‘ Brood-rearing 

and its attendant consumption of pollen is without 


had no effect. In about two weeks, another mild 
day occurred, and an examination showed a little 


80, more was put on, and I soon was exultant over | brood started in the still uneasy colony, while the 


other, being quiet, was let down on the bottom-board 
again. In a week I found that this last was in com- 
motion again, so I raised it up the second time. The 


take off honey, to have a fine lot to come off, as this | OMer had a large lot of brood, and had begun to 
did look so nice, capped so white and nice from % to | consume pollen to feed the larva, while the one 


that seemed to b2 quieted by raising the bottom- 
board had no brood, and had used no pollen, that I 
could detect. To make a long story short, after 
rearing brood in four frames, and using a large 
quantity of pollen, the one colony died, while the 
other is still alive, and a fair colony to-day. In all 
the 11 that have died, I have observed that the con- 
finement necessarily attending a cold winter causes 


| the abdomen of the bee to become distended with 


} 
| 
| 
| 


excrement; a desire seizes them to get out; the 
cluster becomes broken up, after which brood-rear- 
ing is started quite extensively, in the vain hope to 
thus keep their numbers good, by replacing those 
which are dying daily, till the bees are worn out by 
this constant restlessness, while those hatching can 
not battle with the cold, and thus all perish together. 
If pollen and brood play a part in this matter, it is 
only a secondary part,in my humble opinion. | 
still believe confinement in relation to the stores is 
where the trouble lies. For further reasons why | 
believe so, see page 76 of GLEANINGS for 1875. 
THE COMING BEE. 

I was much amused in reading friend Secor’s arti- 
cle on page 240, May GLEANINGS, headed as above, 
for he brought to my mind very vividly similar 
scenes through which I had passed, setting bees out 
of the cellar. Now, friend S., unless you wish to 
amuse your wife in that way again, just set a cover 
or bottom-board of a hive just outside your cellar 
door, and upon thisset your hive of bees as you come 
out of the cellar. Have your lighted smoker handy 
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by, and blow a few puffs of smoke under the hive, 
when you can carry them where yoy wish, without 
performing as you did before; for the bees will not 
attempt to fly out and sting for a minute or two aft- 
er smoking. Of all the bees to sting, one that leaves 
its hive on carrying out of the cellar is the worst. 
As they have no place to go to except to hang around 
where they left the hive, they will dart at you for an 
hour after, and every time you pass that way. This 
applies only to those who use loose bottom-boards; 
for with a tight bottom-board the bces can be shut 
in their hives while carrying from the cellar. 
SWARMS GOING OFF WITHOUT CLUSTERING. 
On page 243 you ask those who have seen first 


swarms go off, to “stand up and testify.”’ Years | 
ago, when I was about 12 years old, father kept bees, | 


and I was the one to watch for new swarms, calling 
father from the field to hive them. Just before din- 
ner one day a large first swarm came off, and be- 
fore they were all fairly out of the hive they began 
to move off to the north of the house, where there 
were no trees. Father had just come home for din- 
ner, and seeing them going in that direction he told 
me to ring the bell louder (our custom then to stop 


| By the way, it seems to me your experiment 


in raising the hives up in the cellar demon- 
_Strates the advantage of more ventilation ; 
_and why will not abundant ventilation keep 
bees quiet, and stop the dysentery? Very 
/ Many times in years that have passed, one 
after another has recommended wintering 
bees without any bottom to the hive, so that 
| the dead bees could drop clear down out of 
the way, and then abundance of air might 
always have access from below. Why 
has this plan been dropped? Is any 
one practicing it yet? Of one thing I feel 
| pretty sure, that very many cases of losses 
out of doors and in cellars would have been 
saved bya freer circulation of air — hives 
‘* cracked from top to bottom,” for instance. 


to 
PATENT IMPOSITIONS. 
| SECTIONAL HONEY - BOXES INSIDE A WIDE FRAME. 
Way is maint present system of issuing patents 
| Wy 8 maintained, it is well for the public to be on 


guard. Patent solicitors make their fees re- 





swarms), and he took to beating a pan. Thus we fol- | gardless of real merit in a supposed invention; and 
lowed them for half a mile, when, tired and out of | if the examiners are led to believe that the law is 
breath, we gave up the chase, and let them go. I | complied with, patents are issued, even on old and 


have also had one such attempt since I kept bees; 
but as the queen’s wings were clipped, they came 
back of course. 
DEATH STOPS ALL PLANS. 
On page 250 you say, ‘*Set the man whom you 
could not get the bees to sting, at work among the 


| obsolete ideas. This has often been done. Appli- 
cants are now allowed patents on the most trivial 

| claims; and repeatedly instances have been given 
| where the claims are not only not original, but are 
| known to have been before made, and being unap- 
preciated have dropped out of use. 


bees day after day.”” I would have gladly done so,'| Now, regarding the claims for the use of the wide 
but death, that destroyer of all living, removed kim | frames as patented. It is absurd. I have myself 
from our neighborhood shortly after this. As he | made them longer than the life of a patent. For 
was nearly 80 years old, and testified to never being one, I am willing to contribute to a fund to be used 
stung in his life by a honey-bee, and as I could not | to defend against any such fraudulent claims. 

get him stung (also knowing that he kept bees for J. W. PORTER. 
nearly 20 years), I have believed that there was at Charlottesville, Va., May 17, 1883. 

least one person whom the bees would not sting. I I believe you are right, friend P., and the 
confess to being a little wicked in trying to get him | case you have alluded to well illustrates the 
stung, but I was anxious to sce if what he said was point. In regard to sections in large frames, 
really so. G.M. Doouirrce. | friend Baldridge sends us the following:— 

Borodino, N. Y., May 12, 1883. SECTIONS IN LARGE FRAMES. 

Kut, friend D., you don’t say whether you, {nave read in GLEANINGS for March and May what 
used pure parafline, or parafline and wax. | you and H. H. Flick, and others, have to say about 
My experience has been just about what you | the use of sections inside of frames. Ihave an old 
give, with pure paraffine, and I gave the re-  gcrap-pook of items and articles relating to bees, 
sult years ago, when I first made the experi- | jade py me prior to 1860, in which I find many in- 
ments. We have some of the same kind Of | teresting facts when peculiar circumstances arise. 
veil tient coils aeons bod ono all tumamias > | I will inclose you to-day some illustrations, with ac- 
But it has been suggested that about the lat- PmPils red bn ab cee oma ot am arin maces 
ter proportion would stand the heat, provid- | 497™¢u!lurist for 1858 or 1859, concern ve a aon 
ing it were stayed with wires. The reasons Sections in large frames, and patented’ Nov. 9, 1858, 
you have given are sufficient, I should think, t© Ebenezer W. Phelps, of Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
to deter any one from wanting to make ex- When I came to Intute, in 1861, I found here quite a 
periments with parafline for comb honey. | number of Phelps’ hives, supplied with sectional 
Comb honey breaks down fast enough as it frames, in common use. These facts should, there- 
is. Within a few days, Ernest has_ been | fore, allay any excitement in regard to Mr. Flick’s 
making some experiments with samples of blackmailing threats. The matter preceding the il- 
parafiine sent us to test; but so far, we can | lustrations was taken from an advertisement, as be- 
tind nothing that has the rare property pos- | fore stated, and the rest from the reading columns 
sessed by beeswax, of standing a very high of the Am. Agriculturist, as follows: — 
temperature, without melting. Parafiine | XCELSIOR! EXCELSIOR '! HONEY MADE 
has two objections: when cold it is more | ee eer eips Sectional Frame and Moy. 
brittle than wax ; it also melts at a tempera- hovel improvement the honey is taken from the hive in small 
ture where wax would have considerable | ()ixposure to the bees), in the most begutifal and convement 
tenacity. Very likely we shall be obliged to | form for tabje or market use. 
hold on to the wax made by the bees, forall! Wedo not give the cuts, but copy the de- 


time to come. | scription of them, which is as follows:— 
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Fig. 2 is a side view of one of the frames, A, A, taken out. In- | 
side of this are four smaller frames, E,E,E, E, each one of | 
which is about 5 inches square. Fig. 3is one of the smaller | 
frames taken out. Fig. 4 shows several smaller frames, E, E, E, | 
E, arranged in a box to be plaved in the top of the hive, when 
eo aa Age of these small frames, placed in any kird of 
hive, is, that the honey is deposited by the bees in small pieces | 
of comb, say five inches square, which is a very convenient +ize 
for taking out to place upon the table, without disturbing the | 
remainder of the comb in the least. In manipulating with | 
bees, also, the different frames, A, A, or E, E, can be removed, | 
replaced, or shifted, as may be desired. 

From the above it will be seen that sections have | 
been used inside of large frames, in the United 
States, about 25 years — long enough, at least, to be- 
come public property. M. M. BALDRLDGE. 

St. Charles, Ill. 

With the above came a picture, showing 
the little frames inside of the big ones, as 
plainly as any thing can be. This was 
patented Nov. 9, 1858. Now, if friend Flick | 
tells us the truth at all. and he probably does 
in such a matter. the Patent Oflice granted 
him a patent for the same thing eleven years 
afterward, when it had already been illus- 
trated in such a monthly as the American | 
Agriculturist! Vhat was the state of the) 
Patent Office proceedings in °69, and I think 
there is no question but that the matter has 
become steadily worse ever since, for the 
reason that it becomes yearly more and more 
complicated. Patents of section honey-box- 
es have been thick and fast ever since the | 
date mentioned above, and Prof. Cook, in 
his new Manual, mentions some of them, | 
and probably alludes to this particular box. | 
It would seem as though the Patent Office | 
had a fashion of granting a patent on every | 
section and box brought forward, and then 
the owners of these pateuts have been left to 
fight it out as best they could. 


i 


SWARM™MING IN MAY AS FAR NORTH AS 
NEW YORK. 


PENNSYLVANIA NOT VERY FAR AHEAD, AFTER ALL. 


SEE PAGE 339. 


hae swarming season opened with four swarms 
/ on the 18th inst., and some every day since. 
= What has got into the bees, with such a cold, 
backward spring, to start up and swarm the first 
two or three pleasant days that we bave? Itis only 
ten days since fruit-bloom opened, and it has been | 
so cold and windy that the bees have been able to 
fly only a part of each day till the past three or four 
days. I begin to think that the bees are as full of | 
whims and notions as the bee-keepers. Or, perhaps, 
it is the sometimes whimsical movements of the | 
bees which make bee-keepers differ so much in 
opinion. Here | have been trying to build up my col- 
onies on the Doolittle plan; and before I have got | 
half way through with it, the bees take matters into 
their own hands, and go to swerming. 

I guess Doolittle can’t have any fruit-trees in his 
neighborhood, or he would not advise putting frames 
of honey in the center of the brood-nest, right along 
once a week till white clover. My bees, instead of 
emptying the last frame of honey which I[ gave 
them, have filled it full of fruit-bloom honey. Cher- 
ry-bloom has been very abundant; and from the 
way the bees have worked upon it, it must have | 
yielded honey very freely. Pear and plum trees are | 
also very full of bloom, but the bees notice them but | 
little. A few crab-apple trees, which are just com- | 
ing into bloom, are roaring with bees. 

I packed 54 swarms in chaff last fall, and they 


'giving them frames of 


next to the river. 


all came through in good condition except two, 
which had the dysentery during the winter, and 
were pretty well reduced. Jas. MCNEILL. 

Hudson, N. Y., May 21, 1883. 

Why, friend M., you have nothing to fee} 
bad about, even if the bees did swarm in 
May. I don’ta bit wonder at it, if you kept 
uncapped honey 
right along as you say. Just keep right on 
doing the same thing until they can get 


plenty of honey from the fields, and you will 
;come out all right. 
| giving bees honey in that way while they are 


I would not think of 


getting plenty of stores froin apple-bloom. 
No wonder they wouldn’t take it out. Friend 


| Doolittle’s directions, if I am correct, were 


only intended to keep up this feed when no 
honey was coming in from the fields. 
<< 
FRIEND MUTHWS PICTURE. 


THE MAN WHO TAS RIS APIARY ON THE TOP OF HIS 
HOUSE, 


WYRIEND MUTI! is one of our veterans 
in bee culture. Years ago, when we 
lirst began to talk about movable- 


—_, 


'frame hives and Italian bees, he was one 


among us,and a man always posted. Of 
late years he has been pretty well known by 
his articles on the treatment of foul brood ; 
and as he succeeds in curing it in his own 
apiary, we think it fair to presume he would 
in any apiary, if he had proper facilities. 
Although for many years friend Muth’s 


_apiary was on the roof of his store, or, rather, 
| store and dwelling, it is now situated in a 


sort of open veranda, the open side being 
Through this open side 


the bees go out and in. ‘he hives are placed 


| a convenient distance from the floor, and ar- 


ranged with alleys between them. Although 


he has some 30 or 40 colonies grouped to- 


gether quite closely, they seem to go out and 
in, and find their ee hives just as 
well, for aught I could see, as those located 
in the open air. The bees we saw there last 
fall were beautifully marked, and very do- 
cile. On next page we give you the picture. 

Friend Muth has, of late years, been more 
widely known as a great honey /uwyer, than 
as a producer of honey on a largescale. Per- 
haps no man in the world has bought and 
sold more honey than he has; and one very 
pleasant thing about it is, that in all these 
large business transactions all hiscustomers 
seem to be warm personal friends. 

While at the convention last fall, the sub- 
ject of the palmetto honey of the South came 
up. Friend M. was called upon to tell what 
he knew about it. In order to impress upon 
us that the honey'was of excellent quality, 
he made the remark that on one shipment 
which he had engaged for 8 cents a pound, 


he afterward paid the man 10, because it 
/ went so much beyond his expectations. 


At 
this point Prof. Cook arose and interrupted 
him. ‘Friend Muth,” said he, ‘* £ wish to 
ask just one question right here.” ‘* Very 
well, go on,” said ourjovial friend. ‘ I want 
to know,” said friend Cook, *‘ if the conven- 
tion are to understand that this is the kind 
of aman youare.” ‘It is the kind of aman 
I was thattime,’’ was the prompt reply. And 
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I really believe that that is the kind of aman 
friend M. has always been, and I trust al- 
ways will be. We close our accouut of 
friend Muth by the following from the pen of 
our gcod friend Mis. Harrison:— 

FRIEND MUTH AT HOME. 

As I was returning from Lexingtcn, Ky., in the 
fall of 1881, where I had been to attend the National 
Bee Convention, I had the misfortune to be trans- 
ferred to the wrong depot, thus missing my train, 
and had to remain in Cincinnati until Sunday eve- 
ning. This misfortune turned out to be a blessing 
in disguise, for (having a mortal dread of being cre- 
mated in a hotel) I sought the hospitable roof of 
friend Muth, whose latch-string always hangs out 
to bee-keepers. I have been told, by those living in 
the vicinity, that they are always sure of a cordial 
welcouie by the Mutks, if they go ever so often. 





her. Mrs. M. told me that she had had but three 
girls in the last twenty years, and they all stayed 
with her until they were married. I can plainly see 
the why. Mrs. Muth introduced me to her friend; 
and as they were crowded for room, I occupied one 
in which were two beds — one by myself, and the 
other for this lady friend. 1 imagined that the lady 
friend was a visitor, like myself; but on the mor- 
row I learned that she was the “hired girl.’’ I could 
see no difference in the treatment she received, from 
that of their own daughter, about her own age, and 
she worked with a heartiness and zeal that I seldom 
if ever saw equaled. She was serving her friends. 
The store and home of friend Muth, with bis apia- 
ry upon the roof, are patterns of industry. His 
business is a great one; but all the family are help- 
ers — the wee daughter, and the grandson, Charles 
the third, help with their love and prattle. Mrs. M. 





CHARLES F. MUTH, THE GREAT 


I found friend Muth, with beaming countenance, l 
entertaining the youngest of the family, little girl | 
apparently about four years old. My intrusion upon 


HONEY-MAN OF CINCINNATI, O. 


told me that if I would remain until the next day I 
could see her ‘‘ cook three barrels of honey.’ She 
had six square pails that fitted into a zinc pan with 


their pleasure seemed almost like sacrilege; but he | a rack in the bottom, so that they were all sur- 


assured me that I had done the “correct thing in | 
coming to him.”’ During this visit I saw more of 
German life than I had ever seen before. When I 
came down to breakfast, I found Mr. Muth “gone 
already ”’ to assist in a “children's feast”’ that was 
held that day for the benefit of the Lutheran Or- 
phans’ Home. In the afternoon I accompanicd Miss 
Muth to this Home, and saw Germans as they are in 
the far-off *‘ vaterland.’”’ The house and grounds of 
the institution, and the adjacent sidewalks and 
streets, were literally covered with people, as thick 
as they could stand — acres upon acres of Germans, 
drinking beer, smoking, and eating; but all was 
good nature; no fighting nor drunkenness. Mr. M. 
said that they expected to make $3000 that day, for 
the benefit of the orphans. 

Here I learned that one woman in America could 


rounded with water. She took off the scum, as long 
as any rose, and then it was poured into a tank from 
which it was drawn through a gate into bottles. 
The packages of extracted honey that I saw there 
were as near perfection as it is possible to be. 

The bees came in and out of the store ad libitum; 
and if a bee chanced to get into the hair of the 
round-headed German lads, it was carefully helped 
out, without stinging or getting injured, and cus- 
tomers did not mind them. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., May, 1883, 


I am very glad indeed that you noted that 
point in regard to the ** hired girl,’’ Mrs. H., 
for it is that spirit we need to solve all our 
troubles about “help” in our homes. 
noted the same thing at friend Muth’s, and 
who can wonder that these girls all stayed 








employ good efficient help that would remain with 


until they got married ? 
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Dhe “ smilery.” 


PRIEND FRADENBURG EMERGES FROM BLASTED 
NOPES. 

ey OCK-A-DOUODLE-DOO-0-0-0! Ha, ha, ba-a-a-a! 

C Put me in the ** laughery,” quick, before you 

forget it. You have had me marching upand 
down the path of prosperity in apiculture for the 
past 6 or 7 years, and now I am looking up, up, up. 
and have got a broader grin on my * phiz"’ than an 
Ethiopian ever dared to huve. Hereis whatails me: 
Last fall I put 26 stocks in chaff hives. All are good 
to-day; 2 or 3 dwindled somewhat, but not seriously. 
Then I put 11 in 1%-story bives, with chaff cushions 
inside, and corn fodder eutside, and can state their 
condition with two letters—O.K. After getting 
those fixed I had quite a number that I had used to 
raise queens from. Ali had young queens, but they 
were light. Whatshould Ido with them? Imadea 
hive about 5 ft. long, and wide enough to take an L. 
frame crosswise. 1 put in three weil-filled frames 
of stores, natural fall honey; then the bees; then a 
44-inch wood division-board; then three more frames 
of bees; then another division - board, giving en- 
trances alternately from side to side. 

When filled, I had in 7 3-frame nuclei. I do not 
think more than one or two had muchif any more 
than a quart of bees, but they were mostly young 
bees. They were covered first with enameled cloth, 
then old cotton quilts; then a lid 5 inches deep, with 
an auger-hole in each end; then a rough box out- 
side, with a 4-inch space and chaff, with auger-hole 
in the ends. And what is the result? To-day, May 
7, lhave taken out the two outside ones and put 
them in regular hives to give more room. Instead 
of the 3 frames of honey that I put in last fall, I 
took out 3 frames of brood, almost solid from end to 
end, and all are in like condition. In short, some of 
these are the very first ones to hang out this spring. 
This proves a theory that I have had ever since I 
have kept bees; viz., that queens may be wintered 
through in small clusters of bees, if we can get the 
conditions right. 

But, just hold you breath a little. Iam not done 
yet. After getting them fixed it was getting cold, 
and I had yet 2 light nuclei with fine young queens. 
What could I do with them? Kill one, and unite? 
They would then be too light to winter. Kill the 
other, and unite with some other stuck? But what 
a pity to kill such nice queens! This I did: I put 
them in a hive on frames llxl!, with a \%-ineh divi- 
sion-board between, with *No"’ sealed honey, and 
not more than half a pound cach in the combs; 
cushions on top, and rough box with chaff space out- 
side, and kft them on their summer stand, “to 
starve and frecze.”” Wicked, wasn’t it? and what 
about them to-day? They ure both stronger than 
when packed, and are “ gaining finely.’’ But what 
did they live on? Why, 1] just raised the cover, and 
laid the contents of partly filled sections right over 
the clusters every week or 10 days; that’s all. 

But Lhave a disappuintment. I went to all this 
trouble on purpose to save a few queens to give to 
queenless colonies this spring; but I can not find 
one queenless to give them to. Bad, isn’t it? 

And now IJ am to the end, 
And from this rostrum i'll descend 
A. A. FRADENBURG. 
Port Washington, O., May 7, 1883. 





Well, I declare, friend F., is that really 
your letter? Are you the same man who 
wrote that ‘ Blasted Hope” letter on page 
293 of last year’s GLEANINGS? I presume 
you remember the advice I gave you then. 
It now seems that you took it, and more too. 
It has often been said, you know, that there is 
but one step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. In your case it seems rather to have 
been a step from Blasted Hopes to Smilery. 
It is too bad, that 1s a fact, that you were 
disappointed in regard to finding a place for 
those two queens. Couldn’t find a queenless 
colony! Now, why is it that you can’t do 
this same thing again; or, rather, why can’t 
we all doit? Was it the result of good care, 
or did it just happen so ? 





You may put mein the Smilery. My 71 stands of 
bees are doing well, but I am more interested just 
now in our blue-eyed girl, two weeks old, than in 
bees. J. W. BRADLEY. 

Columbia, Mo., May 13, 1883. 


I don’t blame you a bit, friend B. 





FLORIDA, BY OUR OLD FRIEND WOL- 
FENDEN. 





THE UNDESIRABLE FEATURES, AS WELL AS THE DE- 
SIRABLE. 


ed at Geneva Lake, same State, for the sum- 
mer, but am at present in Florida on an explor- 

ing expedition. So far I am not favorably impressed 
with the State as a location in which to engage in 
bee-keeping as a business. The mangrove is doubt- 
less the best honey-plant in the State; but 1 am in- 
formed that it grows only on the low coasts where 
the insects are very troublesome. The few bee- 
keepers with whom I have conversed say it is an ex- 
cellent place for bees; but they keep them in the 
old-fashioned way, and can not tell how much honey 
they get, but “ reckon” they get a “right smart lot.” 
I may locate here, if I find a suitable place in 
which to engage in orange-growing, in connection 
with bee-keeping. The former is fully as attractive 
as the latter, and perhaps more profitable. Groves 
increase in value very rapidly, and one in full bear- 
ing is valued at from one to three thousand dollars 
per acre. One was visited last Saturday, only an 
acre in extent, from which $1500 worth of oranges 
was sold last winter. This, of course, isexceptional. 
Vegetables are raised in large quantities for the 
northern markets. The season is mostly past now, 
as they are now ripe further north. Strawberries 
continue in bearing several months. A friend hasa 
quarter of an acre, from which he commenced to 
gather and ship fruit Feb. 1; there arestill plenty of 
blossoms, and green and ripe fruit in abundance. IL 
am now writing under a magnolia-tree nearly three 
feet in diameter, on which are many blossoms 5 or 6 
inches across, and the limbs beautifully draped with 
Spanish moss, hanging pendant 6 to8ft. I paced 
the ground covered by a large water-oak. Its di- 
ameter was more than 100 ft.; its branches were al- 
so covered with moss — the most beautiful thing I 
ever saw, and worth many miles of travel to see. 
This country is mostly sand; mosquitoes are plenti- 
ful, and the thermometer stands at 92° in the shade. 

Ocala, Fla., May 15, 1888. J. L. WOLFENDEN. 


q HAVE sold my farm in Wisconsin, and am locat- 
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THE BEST BEES FOR BUSINESS. 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT ITALIANS ON RED CLOVER, 
ETC. 

\LVE years ago I purchased a queen from J. H. 
WW Nellis, of Canajoharie, N. Y. From the work- 
ers from this queen [obtained the first pound 
of white honey that I had ever produced, this being 
the first colony of Italians that I had ever owned, 
and the only oncs in the whole town. My hees 
previous to this were blacks, as were all others own- 
ed by other parties; and when this white honey was 
produced by the new colony of Italian bees, and as 
owners of bees in the vicinity, as well as myself, 
had hardly ever, if at all, produced any white honey, 
considerable interest was manifested, and a desire 
for the Italians began to develop. At the time this 
colony was storing white honey, the blacks were 
slowly storing from buckwheat that had voluntarily 
sprung up in fields of oats that had been devoted to 
buckwheat the previous year. 

As I was much interested in the proceedings, I be- 
gan to look about to see from what source these 
Italians were obtaining this white honey. As there 
was a large field of red clover of the medium variety 
just across the road, opposite the apiary, in full 
bloom, I began to watch to see if I could see any 
bees working upon it. Upon making an examina- 
tion I found both kinds, blacks and Italians; but the 
percentage of Italians, although there was only one 
colony in the country, while there were hundreds of 
blacks, was greater than that of the blacks. I came 
to the conclusion at once that the Italians would 
work out of choice upon red clover, while the blacks 
at such times would choose a variety, and work up- 
on every variety of bloom that secreted honey; and 
my conclusions were confirmed by finding the blacks 
working upon every variety of bloom then in the 
vicinity, but taking to buckwheat more than any 
other bloom. I also at the same time made a close 
inspection, but could find no Italians working upon 
the buckwheat, while the blacks were visiting the 
white snowy blossoms in countless thousands. 

As [ had obtained, by close inspection, a complete 
knowledge of the different sources of bloom that 
yield honey in my locality, [summed up the case at 
once, and came to the conclusion that a hybrid 
strain of bees, and pure blacks, as well as pure Ital- 
ians, could all be kept and worked with pleasing and 
profitable results in a location like ours, here in this 
portion of Schoharie County, where so many differ- 
ent varieties of bloom abound, such as clovers, 3 or 4 
kinds, melilot, basswood, volunteer buckwheat in 
the latter part of June and the first of July; while 
in August, thousands of acres of snowy fields of 
buckwheat abound in every direction. 

The colony of Italians worked upon red clover, 
and also upon white, until the season was past for 
their bloom; in the mean time the blacks had kept 
working upon the volunteer buckwheat until it 
ceased to bloom, when they nearly came to a stand- 
still. The Italians were every day busy, and slowly 
storing pure white honey in sections, while the 
blacks were gathering hardly enough to supply their 
brood. This kept up until the last days in July, 
when the blacks began to work upon a few acres of 
buckwheat close by that had been sown rather early, 
and in a few more days began with a rush, as buck- 
wheat in general began to bloom. I now began to 
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watch the colony of Italians, which had begun to 








slow up, and were now storing in the corners of un- 
finished sections of white honey a few cells of dark- 
er, Or amber-colored honey, to see if they would 
take to the buckwheat, and do as well as the blacks; 
but in this I was disappointed. The blacks were 
working with a rush, and rapidly filling sections 
with buckwheat honey, while the colony of Italians 
were not doing much, and a large share of them 
were hanging idle upon the outside of their hive. 
This kept up for a few days, when I noticed that 
they began to work a little sharper, and from this 
time until the close of the buckwheat bliom they 
stored quite a little buckwheat honey, but a compar: 
atively small amount in comparison to the blacks. 
I also found a difference when I removed the sec- 
tions; those from the Italians were not so nicely 
finished as those from the biacks. The honey had 
a dark, watery appearance, caused by capping the 
cells direct upon the honey. 

After giving the matter due consideration, | came 
to the conclusion that Italians would gather and 
store white honey while the blacks were doing noth- 
ing, unless they could find buckwheat; a'so that 
they would work upon red clover, and store a larwe 
lot of beautiful and delicious honey from it, while 
the blacks were slow to take to it, and gather but 
little therefrom. Lalso noticed that they used less 
propolis, and that the sections were much cleaner, 
and less daubed upthan those upon the black stocks; 
and every year since has proved the above to be 
correct; andin a location like ours, Iam fully con- 
vinced that workers bred from Italian queens mated 
with black drones will give just as much white bhon- 
ey, and in August, When buckwheat is in bloom, will 
give more, and much finer in appearar.ce, than pure 
Italians. 

I wish to say a little more in regard to the charac- 
teristics of the colony of Italians, above alluded to. 
While every colony of native bees that | had gave a 
natural swarm, this colony of Italians never at- 
term:pted it. The next season was the same; and al- 
though I kept this queen until she was nearly 5 
years old, they never attempted to swarm but once. 
1 reared a good many queens from this colony, and 
a greater portion of the queens and bees which 
sprang from this colony show the same traits as did 
the original stock. I also had a few colonies that 
refused almost entirely to work upon buckwheat, 
as a drop of dark honey could rarely be seen in their 
hives. I also sold a queen from this same old colony 
of Italians to E. W. Haverly, of this town, and he 
has informed me that they would almost entirely re- 
fuse to work upon buckwheat; and that, while 
other stocks were storing dark or mixed honey, 
this colony was storing light. The result of my ex- 
perience and observations for the last five years has 
convinced me that, in sections, where their main de- 
pendence is buckwheat, a hybrid race, from half- 
bloods down to nearly pure blacks, will give the 
best results; andin sections where there isa varicty 
of bloom, such as clovers, sumac, etc., with an 
abundance of buckwheat, the apiarist will-be better 
satisfied to keep all grades, from a part as pure as 
he can, some half blood, and some pure blacks; and 
in sections where the main dependence is white and 
red clover, basswood, and melilot, then keep noth- 
ing but pure Italians, or as nearly pure as he can 
keep them. In view of this I shall keep my home 
yard all pure Italians (that will give me beautiful 
honey from red clover), also a yard of half-blood 
and lower grades, while further on, among the 
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extensive fields of buckwheat, a yard of pure 
blacks. F. BOOMHOWER. 

Gallupville, Scho. Co., N. Y., April, 1883. 

We have had the same state of affairs in 
our own apiary; namely, Italians storing 
white honey from red clover, and filling sec- 
tions, while bybrids brought in nothing but 
dark honev from buckwheat. In fact, I 
have noticed this so many times, as well as 
Apes! remarks about more propolis from 

lacks or hybrids. that I have decided this 
one point alone to be a sufficient reason for 
keeping the Italians instead of the common 
bees. I have no doubt but this non-swarm- 
ing trait you mention might be developed 
without much trouble, by careful selection. 


a ee 
PLENTY OF ROOM. 





THE SYRIO-ITALIAN—THE NEW RACE OF BEES. 





ERE I come, with a lot of bee talk. If you re 
[ member, Chas. Dadant used to tell us that, 
to be successful in the management of bees 
for extracted honey, we must give them room, 
plenty of room. Now, I think Mr. Dadant exactly 
right about that. The time was when I used to 
try to get the brood-chamber as full of bees as I 
possibly could before I put on the second story, con- 
taining store combs (and probably I had my bees 
just ready to swarm then); but it was advised by 
older heads, and of cgurse it had to be done, and I 
used to manage my bees in a small brood-chamber 
(such a one as one of our Syrio-Italians would fill in 
the morning before breakfast). Now,in this climate, 
in the spring, when the gucen has really got herself 
down to work, depositing eggs, and the hive is 
full of bees and brood, I put store combs on; and I 
find that, if honey is coming in, by the time the 
brood-chamber is full of brood the bees have the 
store combs cleaned up, and have commenced stor- 
ing. I let them fill 3 or 4 combs; then on goes an- 
other set of combs on top of the first; don’t say I 
have made a mistake, and that the first set should 
have been raised up, and empty ones put urder 
them; not much; I have tried the plan of raising 
the partly filled story, and putting empty combs un- 
der, but I invariably find that the bees use this 
middle room as a sort of loafing-place, a kind of 
“corner grocery ’’ where they can talk over the sub- 
ject of swarming, while those bringing in honey 
march right througn this second set of combs, and 
store their honey in the top box, every time. 

Now, is it not nature for them to do it? James 
Heddon once said, ‘* Bees hive much easier upward 
than they do downward;” and about that, Mr. H. is 
right. 1 put my second set of store-combs on top of 
those purtly filled, the heat of the hive rises to the 
top, warms these combs, making them soft and 
pliable; the bees go to work on them, and there is 
no stop or hitch in their work. I have had bees 
swarm, lots of times, when there was not one pound 
of honey in the lower set of combs, while the upper 
ones would be full. But I do not have much trouble 
in swarming, if I put the empty combs on top, if I 
put them on in time. Sometimes I neglect it, and 
then they swarm. I tier up sometimes as high as 
the third set of combs above the brood-chamber, 
and the Syrio-Italians find no trouble in getting to 
the top. This is the 20th day of April, and I have, 
standing right before me, Syrio-Italians working in 





the 3d set of combs above the brood; but only one is 
doing this. The watchword of the Syrio-Italian is 
“onward and upward.” This is my 3d year’s ex- 
perience with this strain of bees, and (for this cli- 
mate) I consider them as much superior to the pure 
Italians as the pure Italians are superior to the 
blacks. (I have no queens to sell.) 

It is very easy to see why bees swarm when in a 
normal condition. I think that, in 19 cases out of 
every 20, it is because they have not plenty of room. 
lt is my opinion, that the queen has “ nothing tosay’”’ 
about thisswarming business; if the hiveis too small 
to accommodate the bees, they must hunt new quar- 
ters; and as all know that, when they once get the 
swarming fever, ’tis hard to get that notion out of 
their heads, I say give them room, and before they 
are crowded, and give it to them in a shape that 
thay will use it. Again, it is my opinion that this 
tiering-up system is the correct way to manage bees 
while running for extracted honey; for ’tis easy to 
see that, in 3 or 4 boxes, we have more bees than in 
one or two boxes; and the more bees we can keep 
together in one body, the more honey we shall get. 
And the great advantage of having the honey fully 
ripened in the hive fully pays for the extra amount 
of labor spent in uncapping the full comb. 

A. W. OSBURN, 

El Monte, California, April 20, 1883. 

Friend O., I am right with you in your 
lan of tiering up hives of empty combs. [| 
ave tried it, andl I know it is good for ex- 

tracted honey, or honey in frames, and I 
don’t know but it will work well also for 
honey in section boxes. I am inclined to 
think that your new race of bees, a cross be- 
tween the Syrians or Cyprians, and Italians, 
are going to be grand bees for collecting 
large quantities of honey, especially if you 
give them room. 

SS 


THE HONEY-BEE. 





ITS FOOD, GROWTH, AND HABITS, 


HE first 21 days from the time the egg is laid is 
wl spent in the cell, at the end of which a perfect 
worker bee emerges. While in the cell the 
food is bee-pap, a substance prepared by the worker 
bee, and placed around the larvee. It is composed of 
honey, partly digested, and the saliva of the worker. 
The larvee subsist entirely by osmosis; it can not 
eat, and food of a grosser nature would not nourish 
it. With reference to its food, this is its first stage — 
the stage of growth. 

Immediately upon leaving the cell, the worker 
wanders over the comb in search of food. Its appe- 
tite has now been acquired. It passes over cells of 
uncapped larvze containing bee-pap, leaving it un- 
touched. It has never had a taste for this; and over 
cells of pollen, a taste for which it has not yet ac- 
quired. It now subsists exclusively upon honey. 
Here again the Ubiquitous Life Power, the living 
principle of the bee, that enabled it to recognize the 
affinity existing between itself and the young larvre, 
and forces it to prepare suitable food for its devel- 
opment, enlightens the worker in reference to the 
necessary food of the infant worker, and impels it 
to encircle the brood-nest with uncapped honey: 
pollen, too, is furnished for its convenience; but 
honey is given the preference. The bee has now 
reached the age of usefulness, and the Life Principle 
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within foreshadows to it what is necessary for its 
preservation. Immediately upon acquiring the free 
use of its limbs it sets about cleansing the hive, pre- 
paring food for the larve, starting queen-cells, if 
queenless, exercising its wings in playspells, gather- 
ing honey, protecting its hive by stinging, building 
comb, and on the eleventh day, perhaps sooner, 





gathering pollen and propolis. It has now acquired 
a taste for food partly indigestible, and can not sub- 
sist without an occasional cleansing flight. It has | 
passed through the stage of habit development into 
that of decline — it is fully matured. Its habits con- | 
tinue to the end, though less conspicuous. The hab- 
its of the queen bee, which hatches from 16 to 18 
days after the laying of the egg, and of the drone, 
which spends 24 days in the cell, are made, in some 
cases, to coincide with those of the worker. Thus 
we see the young worker bee taking its playspell, 
which in its old age is changed to a cleansing flight, 
after 12 o'clock, the time of day when the sun’s rays 
have warmed the atmosphere, and rendered it the 
most safe to leave the hive. So with the queen; aft- 
er 12 o'clock she ‘eaves the hive to meet the drone; 
and after 12 o’clock, when not pressed by her moth- 
erly duties, she leaves on her cleansing flight. The 
drone is allowed more limit, but chooses the warmer 
part of the day for his flight. The necessity of a 
cleansing flight once recognized, the apiarist will | 
see the necessity of protection for bees while taking | 
the flight, and also of conditions that are calculated 
to lead them to fly. Probably this necessity of a 
cleansing flight would not exist were bees confined 
exclusively to digestible food; but as long as they 
have access to pollen, the indigestible part remain- 
ing will act mechanically upon their systems, and 
force an action of the bowels when, if the conditions 
do not favor a cleansing flight, disease will follow as 
a result of their confinement to the hive. 
FAVORABLE SITE FOR AN APIARY. 
Grounds descending to the south should be chosen, 
near a never-failing source of water supply. Noth- 
ing whatever should be left to shade the ground, and 
its surface should be made smooth. Under these 
conditions nothing will interfere with the labors of | 
the apiarist; the concentrated rays of the sun will 
dry the grounds rapidly, and surface water will flow 
off quickly. The atmosphere near the ground will 
become warmer than on a level surface, and the 
bees will be encouraged to fly during the heat of the 
day. For the protection of the bees, shouid no nat- 
ural protection exist, a tight board fence should be 
built on the west, north, and east sides. The hives 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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should be set facing the south, to receive the full | 


force of the sun’s rays upon the entrances during 
the hottest time of the day in winter, when the 
workers leave the hive. They should lean a little to 
the south; this will cause the water to flow from the 
entrance, and make it easier for the bees to remove 
waste material and dead bees. Weexclude all shade, 
that the bees may have the full benefit of the sun- 
Shine throughout the whole year, and exercise the 
habit of flying from the hive whenever the weather 
is suitable. No bees but diseased ones leave the 
hives at unsuitable hours, and these are better out 
of the hive than in it. We do not allow any thing 
among the hives to obstruct the circulation of the 
air, because it will become heated in centers, and 
the combs melt down, when, if the circulation is not 
obstructed, they will stand a heat of 110° with safety. 
We have reached these conclusions by years of ex- 


| 





perience, and found safety in the sunshine, when 


combs in hives set between trees would soften and 
break down. 
THE BIVE AND FRAME, 

In handling this subject, one necessarily passes 
over dangerous ground; for does not each one have 
the best hive, as he does the best dog and the best 
religion? I will be courteous here, friend Root, and 
I will be discreet; for I am dealing with matters of 
opinion and of experience only, and others have ex- 
periences and opinions. It seems to me that a hive 
should be large enough to contain a brood-nest of 
sufficient size to allow the queen room to gratify all 
her desires for increase, and to contain all the hon- 
ey that a strong stock of bees can gather while it is 
evaporating sufficiently to be extracted, and some 
larger for the convenience of the apiarist, who may 
be delayed about his work. Certainly if bees gather 
honey in proportion to the numbers in the hive, the 
greater the number in the hive, the more honey will 
be gathered; and the longer they have room to put 
honey in, the more honey they will collect. Our ex- 
perience is, that strong stocks of bees gather from 
tbree to four pounds of noney a day when there is a 
good flow of honey; occasionally more. Honey does 
not become sufficiently ripened to be in suitable 
condition to extract under 8 or 10 days, and the api- 
arist frequently meets with delay for a few days, 
during which time the bees must have room to store 
honey, or they can not work. A queen, during the 
best of the season, will lay eggs enough to fill, except 
near the frame, twelve frames of comb a foot square. 
Some pollen will be gathered, and placed around the 
space occupied by the brood. At the above rate, for 
the bees to gather honey, and allowing two days’ de- 
lay for the apiarist, we shall require ten more frames 
a foot square, allowing that they hold 4% Ibs. each, 


| possibly more, if there is an unusual flow of honey. 


A hive of two stories, containing 12 frames each, is 
of suitable size, but too high for a windy country. 
One containing 18 frames below, and small frames or 
boxes above, will not blow over, und is of sufficient 
size. 

. SIZE OF HIVES. 

For ten successive years we have used hives hold- 
ing from 9 to 18 frames, a foot square, in the lower 
part, and small frames or boxes above. Invariably 
our yield of honey, both comb and extracted, has 
been proportionate to the size of the hive, two large 
hives yielding about as much as we got from three 
small ones. At all times, when wishing to handle 
the combs, we cculd drive the bees from the end 
where we wished to work, and they found room else- 
where, and the combs could be replaced, and the 
bees not crushed. In the small hives they could not 
be kept out of the way, and some were killed in 
handling the combs. To the above advantages we 
must add that of wintering better in the large hives. 
The fourth hive from the east end of the north row 
[see page 238 of our last number] is a Langstroth hive 
of 8 frames. To test the advantages of this hive, if 
any, we have kept bees in it for the last two years. 
In yield of honey it compares reasonably well with 
other hives of the same size — no better, probably 
no worse. It has the objection of the small hives, 
mentioned above. The bees can not be kept out of 
the way of the frames, and necessarily get crushed 
more or less. The frames are inconvenient to han- 
dle, and the combs break out worse than from the 
American frame. A frame 10 inches deep and 14 
Jong would be a convenient size to handle. A hive 
23 inches long by 15 wide and two stories high would 
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hold 32 frames, if placed 1 7-16 inches apart from cen- 
ter to center. Such a hive would not blow over, 
unless very light, and probably not then. 
JEROME WILTSE. 
Falls City, Richardson Co., Neb., April, 1883. 


I agree with you pretty nearly, friend W., 
in all that you have said; but may L suggest 


that you prefer your other hives to Lang- | 


stroth, because you are accustomed to them ? 
It seems to me that if all your hives were 
Langstroth, with only one of some other 
size, very likely you would find that one, 
whatever it was, more trouble to handle 
than the ones you are accustomed to handle 
day after day. Our chaff hives would fur- 
nish all the room, I presume, that you 
would care for; and for getting the requi- 
site room in the Simplicity hive, I woulc 
suggest using them three or four stories 
high, which we often do. I never heard of 
the wind blowing them over when three or 
four stories high, and there would surely be 
no danger after the bees had got the upper 
story pretty well filled with honey, as they 
are almost sure to do during the honey sea- 
son. 
cr [i 


SOME LESSONS FROM EXPERIENCE, 


SUCCESSFUL WINTERING ON STORES, PARTLY GRAPE | 


SUGAR. 


/iF] HE season of 1882 was on the whole an unfa- 
“jf vorable one in this part of the country. There 
was no honey to be gathered in May; and 
white clover in June, and linden in July, yielded 
about half a crop. After that, little honey was 


ne 


gathered. But as there was enough of honey and | 


pollen to stimulate breeding, and the combs were 


not filled with honey, they were filled with brood. | 


Thus it happened that, when September came, the 
hives were crowded with bees, and what honey had 
been stored in July was nearly used up. Where 
natural swarming was allowed, the swarms were 


numerous, and generally iarge, and the old-style | 
bee-keepers were jubilant. But now every man of | 


them has his fingerin his mouth. Their bees nearly 
all starved to death. I know of only two living col- 
onies within two miles of this place. But lam more 
“lucky.” It came in this way: When, about the 
middle of September, I found my bees without hon- 


ey, and not gathering any, I fed them up for winter. | 


WHAT SHALL WE FEED FOR WINTERING? 

Grape sugar will not do. It is cheap, but it soon 
solidifies in the combs, and the bees can not use it 
without water. Extracted honey will not do. It 
costs too much; and if it is ripe, and not heated and 
thinned with water, it will candy in the combs, 
though it be sealed up, when cold weather comes. 
Then, unless the bees have a supply of water, they 
will get dysentery, and die. Pure white sugar will 
do. As granulated sugar can usually be bought by 
the barrel for something less than 10 cts. per pound, 
and 8 lbs. of sugar and 5 lbs. of water will make 
more than a gallon of syrup, it makes a good and 
cheap food. But any kind of sugar made into syrup, 
has a tendency to part with the water and return to 
sugar again, as every one has seen who has tried to 
use on the table a molasses made from sugar. As 
others had tried it and succeeded well in wintering, 
I decided in favor of granulated sugar. But I hap- 


| pened to have over from former years a quantity of 
that much-reviled article, grape sugar, and I did not 
| like to throw it away; and as I knew that 20 or 40 
| per cent of grape sugar, added to the granulated 
sugar, would keep it from parting with the watery 
| particles, and from granulating again, I decided 
| on using them together. I fed up all my colonies 
| with this syrup in September. About one-half of 
| it was sealed up by the Ist of November; the rest 
| of it remained liquid. The bees had their last flight 
the 12th of November. Those wintered on their 
summer stands did not get another flight until the 
| Ist of March, or for 109 days. Those put in the cel- 
| lar were not returned to their stands, and did not 
have a flight until the 5th of April, nearly 5 months, 
| or 144 days. Every colony came out strong aad 
| healthy, with few dead bees, and no signs of dysen- 
tery. I give this experience for what it is worth. 


HOW TO FEED — A VERY SIMPLE FEEDER. 
| Thad on hand several dozen of Mason quart jars. 
| Leut thin cotton cloth into pieces about 5 inches 
square. After filling the jars I put over each a 
piece of cloth, and over this I put the gum ring 
| which belongs to the jar. I laid strips of wood, 
| about %4 inch thick, 2 inches apart on the comb- 
| frames, and turned down, on these strips, from one 
to eight jars of syrup, according to the need of the 
| colony. I puta second story on to cover the jars, 
| and left them for a few days until the syrup was all 
| stored away in the combs. In this way I could give 
each colony all it needed at one time, and finish up 
the whole business of feeding for winter in one day. 
Before feeding, all combs which are not needed in 
the hive in winter should be removed, and the 
combs which are left should be properly spaced. Of 
all the feeders which I have tried I find none so con- 
venient as the Mason jars with their gum rings. 


HOW TO INTRODUCE QUEENS. 

I have tried nearly all the plans which I have 
seen recommended, and have found no one as good 
in my hands as that of immediate introduction with 
smoke. Friend Root, after reading about your suc- 
cess in turning 80 many queens into the entrance of 
| the hives late one Saturday. night, I tried that plan 
of letting the queens run into the hive late in the 
evening. It was generally successful. But oc- 
casionally it failed.. After that, I tried blowing in 
considerable smoke after the queen, and was uni- 
formly successful, Last summer I was trying to 
get first-rate queens into all my colonies, and con- 
sequently had a good many to introduce. As soon 
/ as I removed the queen to be supplanted, I shut up 
| the hive and puffed in at the entrance enough smoke 

to alarm the whole colony, and make them fill them- 
selves with honey. I then turned the queen to be 
introduced in at the entrance, and puffed in enough 
smoke after her to make it impossible for the bees 
to smell any thing but smoke. I did not lose one 
| queen introduced in this way. On the other hand, I 
always found these queens, a day or two afterward, 
on the combs, and laying as if in theirold hive. The 
only exception was in the case of acolony which had 
| been queenless for some days. But when one queen 
is taken, and another given at the same time, if the 
| bees are well smoked they never seem to know of 
the change. When honey is coming in plentifully, 
| this method can be practiced any time in the day; 


but if there is a scarcity of honey, there is danger of 
| robbing, unless it is done in the evening. When 


' honey is scarce, some robbers will usually follow the 
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operator as he goes from hive to hive. After a col- 
ony is thoroughly smoked, the bees seem to be un- 
able for some time to distinguish strange bees from 
their own. Several times last summer lI had to go to 
the relief of colonies to whom I had introduced new 
queens; and while there was great excitement about 
the hive, I found the robbers coming and going 
without molestation. But if the colonies are smok- 
ed, and the queens introduced in the evening there 
will not be much time left for robbing; and by the 
next morning the bees will be able to distinguish 
their own, and be ready for battle. But after 
smoking a colony, it is perhaps always best to con- 
tract the entrance for a few days. 

Milroy, Pa., Apr. 25, 1883. Jonn W. WHITE. 

Thank you, friend W. Your experience 
with granulated sugar and grape sugar com- 
bined seems to have been quite favorable ; 
and although I am pretty well satisfied that 
bees will often winter well on the mixture, | 
hardly think I would advise it, inasmuch as | 
we have had some quite unfavorable reports | 
from those who did use it, as nearly as I can | 
remember, in just about the way you have | 
done.—In regard to introducing queens, I | 
really believe you have struck on something 
valuable, although the plan you have given, 
of using smoke, is not new. Your idea of | 
performing the operation just at dusk seems | 
to me as quite an importantitem. If lun- | 
derstand it, tosum it up in a few words, it | 
would be about this: Go to your hive any 
time in the evening after the bees have 
stopped flying. Remove the old queen, | 
sungke the colony until the bees have filled | 
themselves with honey, let your new queen | 
run into the entrance. Smoke them again, | 
and it is done. From what experience I 
have had in the matter, I am inclined to 
think that queens lost by this method would 
be so few that the time saved (in connection 
with the fact of having a laying queen in the 
hive again in a few hours) would amply pay 
for all loss. If the operation were performed 
when honey was coming in rapidly, perhaps 
it would not be necessary to wait until just 
before dusk, as mentioned. 
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FRIEND POND’S EXPERIMENTS ON 
WINTER PROTECTION. 


FOREST-LEAVES VERSUS CHAFF. 











Ye HAVE for a number of years been experiment- 
1 ing with double and single walled hives, using 

the Lengstroth frame almost wholly, yet having 
the American also, in order to compare results with 
adeep and shallow frame. So far as frames are 
concerned, the American has been thrown aside, for 
the reason that I have not had as good success with 
itas with the L. I have used chaff, sawdust, and 
cut straw for filling in double-walled hives, and also 
used no filliog whatever; and the opinion I have 
now formed is, that a perfect dead-air space ina 
double-walled hive is as safe as if the same space 
were filled with chaff, or any other substance. My 
theory is, that there being no better non-conductor 
of heat than dead air, any substance that we may 
use to fill the space between the walls of the hive is 
worse than useless. If Iam correct in my premise, 


viz., that there is no better non-conductor than dead 
air, then my conclusion is not only logically but 
practically correct. 





When I say dead-air space, I 


mean exactly that; and my plan of forming this 
dead-air space is as follows: I take,in the first 
place, a box, say 5or6 inches longer and wider in- 
side than a Simplicity is outside in its dimensions, 
and about 2 inches deeper than the Simplicity hive. 
On this box I nail a tight double bottom, with 3-inch 
space, with entrance as usualin front end. On the 
inside of this bottom-board I nail cleats 1 inch 
square, just long and wide enough to allow a Sim- 
plicity hive to go inside of them, and down snug to 
the bottom-board, leaving a bridge *; inch high in 
front end for entrance. This fastens the inside hive 
firmly enough to the outside one for all practical 
purposes. I now fit pieces of 44-inch stuff tightly 
between the outside of the inner hive and the in- 
side of the outer, which serves to brace the inner 
hive strongly in position. When I prepare my bees 
for winter in this hive, I put on a half-story, cover 
the frames with a fine burlap mat, and fill over 
it with a cushion filled with forest-leaves, say 7 
or 8 inches thick. I also put cushions of the 
same against the outside of the inner hive, thus 
completely closing in the 4 sides and top with these 
cushions of leaves. I rabbet the top of the outside 
hive on the inside, and make a cover rabbeted on 
the inside that will fit over all tightly, boring a 1'4- 
inch hole in each end of this outer cover to allow 
the moisture to escape. When this outer cover is 
put on, I consider the hive as well fixed for winter 
as it is possible to fix it, after giving about 4 inches 
space for entrance. There is nothing to conduct 
heat out from a hive, or frost into it, except bottom- 
board and the pieces of 44-inch stuff, and these lat- 
ter are so high up that there can be no damage done 
by them as a conductor. 

I use inside the inner hive a 1%-inch air-tight un- 
filled division-board on each side, for further pro- 
tection. I may not be correct in my ideas; but 3 or 
4 years of practice with the best of results has cer- 
tainly convinced me that I am, and in the future I 
shall adopt just this plan. A nucleus put up on 3 
frames last fall came through all right (in fact, every 
colony did also) this last winter; and when opened 
for the first time, about April Ist, had plenty of 
stores, and both sides of the middle frame nearly 
filled with brood, and some drone-cells capped with 
all the rest. 

My bees, with the exception of one hive, have not 
spotted the snow this winter, and I have had no 
dwindling at all. The above speaks well, I think, 
for dead air space, and especially for the much-de- 
cried bad-wintering standard Langstroth frame. 

J. E. POND, JR. 

Foxboro, Norfolk Co., Mass., April 30, 1883. 


Why, friend Pond, is not that a little 
queer, to lay so much stress on the dead-air 
space, and then tell us that you filled the 
space with forest-leaves? I have been for 
some time thinking that perhaps our chaff 
packing was not sufficiently porous, and 
that something like coarse shavings, or for- 
est-leaves, or even empty sections in the up- 
per story might give better results than our 
too warm chaff cushions. Very likely, dry 
forest-leaves will give just about the desired 
quantity of air. ‘This will be better than no 
protection at all, and yet it would amount to 
nearly the thing as the old box hives cracked 
from top to bottom, that have been quoted 
so constantly year after year. I have told 
you of my experiment that satisfied myself, 
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at least, that bees would not, as a rule, win- 
ter well with no protection over the combs. 
After this we adopted the soft loose chaff ; 
but during the severe winter, many times 
this seemed to give too little ventilation for 
heavy colonies. Now, if we use forest- 
leaves, I think we shall have it about right. 
I am inclined to think I should prefer them, 
however, put looselv into the hive instead 
of in sacks of burlap; but as they would be 
very inconvenient to handle in this shape, 
perhaps the loose burlap cushions filled with 
forest-leaves will be about what is needed. 


SS 


SOE GOOD SUGGESTIONS FRO 
FRIEND EWING. 


LET THE BUYER TEST THE QUEEN. 


7 JHERE has been a great ¢ eal said in all the bee 
papers and books about he trade in queens. 
= The scientific bee-men have condemned the 
dollar-queen trade in unmeasured terms, and many 
of the practical breeders have enlisted on the same 
side; but in spite of all this opposition in high quar- 
ters, the great judge, public opinion, has steadily 
given the decision in favor of them. Now, to dispose 
of this subject, and prevent the apprehended dan- 
ger of degeneracy in the stock by this trade in un- 
tested queens, why not make every buyer his own 
tester? Both the queen-breeder and purchaser 
would be the gainer by such arrangement. About 
the only test in the matter is to ascertain whether 
the queen is purely mated. Beyond this there is no 
safeguard against a dishonest breeder. He can, if 
he will, force queens, and produce short-lived, ten- 
der weaklings. The buyer has totrust to the hon- 
esty and skill, in breeding, of the seller. Where the 
whole country has become Italianized by extensive 
breeders, there is not one queen in six — probably 
not one in ten — that is not purely mated. If the 
queen-breeder has only to wait till his young queens 
are fertilized, and then ship, he can afford to sell 
them for a dollar; or if his stock is extra, and has a 
very high reputation, it will command more. In 
place of keeping his queens for probably a year to 
test them, suppose he ship them, as soon as fertiliz- 
ed, to the purchaser, and allow him to test the 
queen. If she proves a fine bee, he is the gainer by 
getting a young queen in all her prime, and both 
parties are gainers. If the queen prove tobe a hy- 
brid, unfertile, or is lacking in any of the qualities 
that constitute a tested queen, let the buyer mail 
her back to the breeder at the buyer’s risk, or at the 
risk of the breeder, as they may agree, and have an- 
other queen shipped. By adopting this plan, all 
queens would be virtually warranted, and yet sold at 
the lowest figures, and the worthless queens be 
weeded out. 
BEES FLYING 90 MILES AN HOUR. 

In March GLEANINGS, Duolittle’s theory of bees 
flying 90 miles an hour is again alluded to. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will show the fallacy of such a test 
of speed. The cars were running at a speed of 30 
miles an hour when the bees were released, and 
kept up with the train, flying in circles over it, mak- 
ing three times the speed of the cars. The train 
rushing through the air causes a vacuum, which is 
immediately filled by pressure of the atmosphere 
from the rear, the side, and from above; the bees 
held in this vacuum wil! be kept above the cars with 





searcely an effort, and can circle in the vacuum as 
they are borne forward by the pressure of the at- 
mosphere from behind; and if the train ran a hun- 
dred miles an hour they could easily retain their 
position directly over it. In fact, they would be 
held there while they kept on wing in small circles, 
with no power to escape. 
STENOGRAPHIC WRITING. 

Making GLEANINGS is harder and more exacting 
work than running those 400 colonies of bees, the 
factory, lunch-table, and all thrown in; and I know 
whereof I speak; but you say in March No. that you 
can not afford a short-hand writer to assist in this 
accumulating work. With all due deference to 
your opinion, I don’t think you can afford to do 
without one. With a stenographer you could do 
three times the amount of work that you can per- 
form with your own hand, and with infinitely less 
exhausting labor. Holding the unbroken thought 
on the pen’s point is the great labor as well as the 
great art in book-making and correspondence. One 
of your smart girls would learn in six weeks or two 
months, by taking a careful daily lesson, to take 
down in stenographic characters a slow dictation; 
and with a little further practice she would be able 
to write as fast as you would wish to dictate care- 
fully. And while you were reading, and preparing 
comments for another letter or article, she could 
have her notes copied for the press, and read them 
to you. By this labor-saving method you could pre- 
pare copy in one-third the time, and with more sat- 
isfaction. It would be like laying aside the hand- 
saw and jack-plane for the buzz-saw and machinery 
in hive-making. 

My bees are lively and strong, with scarcely a cor- 
poral’s guard of mortality to the hive this winter, 
and have been carrying in pollen every warm day 
this month. The box-hive and log-gum men are 
generally tearful. E. E. Ewina. 

Highlands, N. C., March 24, 1883. 

I believe, friend E., that people _Aaeggpen 
agree with you in regard to letting each 
man test his own queens. That is, those 
who purchase prefer to do their own testing. 
The plan of warranting queens has not 
given very good satisfaction. It seems to 
me that the best way is to sell the queen 
for so much, and let that end the matter. 
If the purchaser does not find the goods up 
to what he expected, he probably won’t 
trade with that man very much more, and 
in this way dishonest breeders soon kill out 
their trade. This rule, I believe, follows 
with all kinds of merchandise. Or, in oth- 
er words, dishonesty proves to be a very 
poor policy. One who has for years sent out 
a good grade of queens at one dollar each, 
finds he is full of business, and there are now 
great numbers of queen-breeders who are 
building up a nice business, and accumulat- 
ing a nice property by selling queens at one 
dollar each, without any warrant more than 
I have given above.—I agree with you, that 
there must be some mistake about bees fly- 
ing 90 miles an hour, or, at least, so it seems 
tome. In riding in a buggy I have often 
kept up with bees, and without driving fast 
either, when they were going to and from a 
buckwheat field that lay in the direction that 
I was driving. I would suggest, they flew 
from 10 to 15 miles an hour—probably the 
former rate when they were coming in with 
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a load, and the latter when they were going 
after a load.—I agree with you in regard to 
the short-hand writing. Practice has dem- 
onstrated exactly what yo. have stated 
above. I would now almost as soon think 
of dispensing with almost any of our modern 
improvements in the way of saving time and 
hard labor, as to dispense with this one 
great help in my labors. Our gay Fe her 
criticises you a little in regard to the time 
taken to acquire it. She thinks it would be 
hardly possible for even ‘“‘a smart girl” to 
learn so as to take down even slow dictation, 
by daily lessons for six weeks. 


—_——EP> +00 a 
COMBINED CASE AND CRATE. 


HEDDON’S EXPERIENCE ON SEVERAL POINTS. 

A T the first advent of sections, I one day asked 
i myself, ‘* Why can we not have one recepta- 
pa cle that will answer the double purpose of 
storing on the hives, and shipping to market?” 
Many were the hours I spent studying this problem, 
and then gave it up as impracticable. My mind was 
next called to the subject by seeing a cut and adver- 
tisement of a case for the same purpose, in one of 
your circulars. I examined it closely, and, from my 
experience, studied the matter over again thorough- 
ly, again abandoning the idea. In Feb. GLEANINGS, 
page 59, friend Walker comes forward with the same 
old idea. I have studied the article closely, have one 
of friend Walker’s sections, and still I can not accept 
his arguments as valid, or his section as a good one. 
Said section has not the strength of good, all dove- 
tailed work. The style of the projections, as illus- 
trated on page 61, makes a very homely section, and 
one more difficult to manipulate in and out of its 
case. Iam radically opposed to any thing tending 
backward toward the old dauby slip-shod system; 
and from conversation with honey merchants in our 
larger cities, [am convinced that nothing presents 
a more distasteful appearance than propolis stick- 
ing to the sections. Any receptacle that can be any- 
wise comfortably manipulated on the hives, will 
cost much more than a new clean shipping-crate, 
and not answer the purpose nearly as well. Our 
sections, when crated, will stand any jarring that the 
same will in the case in which it was stored. I have 
had only two cases of honey broken, since I can re- 
collect, and they were promptly paid for by the rail- 
road company. 

Mr. Walker speaks of so placing the slats that 
they exclude the queen from ascending into the sur- 
plus department, and Mr. Myers, on page 116, March 
No., thinks ** Friend Heddon uses strong language 
regarding his queen-excluding honey-board.”’ I do 
not call mine a queen-excluding honey-board, and 
I bave laughed, when reading, at the ideas some 
have, that wooden slates can be so adjusted as to 
strain out the coarser bees in a reliable manner. 
My honey-board is simply so arranged that it dis- 
courages the queen from going above. 

In the use of some 600 28-section cases last season, I 
remember of only 5 or 6 sections being entered by 
queens, though in a great season for breeding. My 
experience teaches me that the zinc queen-excluding 
honey-board is impracticable and useless. Further, 
that there is no labor that we perform in our busi- 
ness, that pays a greater dividend than that of neat- 
ly cleaning our sections, and recasing them in a 





new clean crate. A nice attractive section at $10.00 
per 1000 is cheaper in the end than poorly mude 
homely ones, as a gift. 

GETTING BEES OUT OF THE HONEY-BOXES, ETC. 

On page 115, friend Myers tells us how perfectly 
the Doolittle plan of getting bees out of boxes will 
work. J used to use a double-walled wintering room 
(with walls 1 ft. thick), in which to receive my honey, 
till the bees left the boxes. The sides of the build- 
ing (counting both stories) were 16 ft. high. The 
only light came from a small revolving sash. The 
outside was boarded up and down, and battened with 
% bats. Over this window I tacked wire screen, 
making it fast at ends and bottom, but extending it 
up the bats some 2 or 3 feet, it lying off from the 
boards % of aninch. As bees have a tendency up- 
ward, those retiring from the boxes passed out read- 
ily. Success seemed mine. 

EDUCATED BEES. 

Snon, however, they learned the way back. I 
then extended the flue upward to the top of the 
building, some 12 ft. above the window, by the use 


| of burlap tacked on above, and the same as the wire 


cloth. The exit of the bees was as complete as be- 
fore, ‘‘and now let’s see you find the way back.” 
But they did it, descending the whole 12 ft. with the 
bravery of an old country chimney-sweep, and that, 
too, bees that had never practiced with the wire 
cloth alone, before the burlap extension was adjust- 
ed. A second trial of the same fixture proved that, 
for memory and business habits, the bee has no liv- 
ing equal. With our present tiering-up method we 
smoke nearly every bee down out of the supers, be- 
fore removing from the hives. The few that re- 
main fly on a window, and are revolved outdoors: 
Robbing is thus absolutely impossible. 
JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Apr. 4, 1883. 

Your ideas are good, friend Heddon; but 
are you not overlooking the fact that these 
pound cases and crates are very extensively 
used all over the conntry, and that tons of 
honey have been marketed in them to the 
satistaction of all parties concerned? You 
remember, too, that friend Walker told us 
how readily his honey sold, and states that 
he has already made a practical success of it. 
I know there are objections, as well as good 
0ints, in both ways of putting up honey; 

ut friend Walker’s plan has the merit of 
being very much less expensive in both time 
and money, if I am correct.— Your educated 
bees are about what I expected we should 
find if we hg 7 Doolittle’s plan to any 
great extent. However, the plan may an- 
swer in the majority of cases, or until the 
bees ‘‘ get the hang of it.” 

—_—P> +60 Se 


WHY SHOULD BEE - KEEPING BE RE- 
STRICTED? 


OR, WHY SHOULD ANY ONE BE DISCOURAGED FROM 
ENGAGING IN 1T? 





GLEANINGS, and concluded in the April °\»., 

gives voice to the idea that no one should 
keep bees in any locality where some one else has 
started an apiary first, and intimates quite forcibly 
that the supply dealers have injured tke occupation 
of bee-keeping by selfishly urging parties to engage 
in it, presumably that more sales of goods might be 


Bc HEDDON, in an article begun in March 
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made. Now, I like Bro. Heddon tiptop, and I know 
that he likes me too; but I do think that a little 
grain of selfishness lies at the foundation of his 
courteous strictures. [a order to sugar-c Dat his lit- 
tle pill, aud with an evident desire to divert suspi- 
cion (a suspicion, too, which it is evident troubles 
him), he says he can not be accused of selfish mo- 
tives, because he is a supply dealer as well as a 
honey-producer. True, he asserts that he has no 
opposition at the present time; but the success that 
has followed his labors at Dowagiac, as shown by 
him in his reports, may induce some one, if urged 
strongly by some supply dealer who is not also a 
honey-producer, to enter into competition with him, 
and occupy a portion of the field now foraged by his 
bees alone. The great danger that he seems to fear 
is overstocking. Bro. Heddon is a practical bee- 
keeper of many years’ experience; he possesses a 


vigorous and well-trained mind, and is a logical as | 
well as copious writer; he understands the science | 


of bee culture well; and as proof thereof he has 
made a success of the business; but with all these 
excellent qualities at his command, it strikes me 
rather forcibly that his fear warps his judgment, | 
and causes him to,imagine trouble where none ex- 
ists. Of course, I know nothing of the possibilities 
of honey secretion in the West, save so far as I have 
read reports from bee-keepers in its various sec- 
tions: but I do not believe it will be possible to over- 
stock that portion of the country with bees in this 
or the next generation. There has been a great hue 
and cry in regard to this subject ever since I first 
began to keep bees; but I have yet to learn of the 
first man who has been forced to relinquish the 
business simply because too many bees were kept in 
his locality. If the opinions that I have heard ex- 
pressed were in any danger of becoming facts, bee- 
keeping, instead of attaining the high position that 
it now occupies would long ago have sunk into utter 
insignificance. As the flight-range of the honey-bee 
is limited to a circumference whose diameter is 
about & miles to an individual colony, it is possible 
that some particular localities may become over- 
stocked; I say possible; but there is no probability 
that such will be the case for many long years, if 
ever. The flowers secrete and exude their nectar in 
such a manner that, if a single colony of full 
strength, and ordinarily vigorous, can gather abun- 
dant stores, hundreds of colonies can do the same in 
the same locality, if working under the same condi- 
tions. We all know that a colony must be powerful 
just when nectar is being secreted, to be of any val- 
ue; and we also know that this nectar is being se- 
creted continuously; and unless it is gathered then 
and there, it is absolutely and for ever lost. If a lo- 
cality is wholly unsuitable for keeping bees, a single 
colony would overstock it; that is, they would be 
unable to obtain a living from it; but such localities 
are exceedingly scarce, and avoided by bee-keepers 
as they would a pestilence. 

Let us look fora moment at Germany. Mr. Wag- 
ner has informed us that in Munich, Ehrenfels had 
1000 swarms at three separate establishments, but so 
near together that he could visit them all iu a half- 
hour's ride (six miles in half an hour is a pretty good 
rate for a horse to travel). He says, that in Russia 
and Hungary, apiaries numbering from 2000 to 5000 
colonies are very frequent, and not far removed 
from each other. 

If any desire to follow up this matter of proofs 
further, I will!refer them to the article on over- 





stocking, in Rev. L. L. Langstroth’s ‘‘Hive and 
Honey-Bee,”’ third edition, where they will find the 
matter fully discussed. There is no duubt but that 
the poorest districts in New England are equally 
productive of honey as those of Munich, Russia, and 
Hungary, already mentioned; and if this is true of 
poor sterile New England, where the sheep have 
their noses sharpened in order to pull the forage out 
from among the rocks, what shall we say of the fer- 
tile prairies of the West, where no rocks, not even 
pebbles, are found, and where abundant foliage and 
flowers are indigenous to the soil? If honey were 
secreted on the same principle that grass grows, 
overstocking would easily be accomplished. A flock 
of sheep willsoon graze down all the forage in a giv- 
en locality, and it takes a long period of time for the 
grass to again grow; but the flowers are constantly 
secreting honey, while in bloom; and if the drop of 
nectar is taken, it will require but a moment or two 
to replenish it: if not taken, it is lost for ever. 
Prudence should be used in all our operations; 
but that extreme prudence which is constantly look- 
ing for dangers where there is no probability of their 
existing, is simply cowardice; and we, in the use of 
proper prudence in relation to this matter of over- 
stocking, must bear in mind that, while so vast an 
area of land of the utmost fertility, unoccupied save 
by the luxuriant foliage which covers it, still exists 
within the vast bounds of the United States, there is 
no danger of overstocking the whole country; and, 
also, that while the flowers in the unoccupied por- 
tions of the country secrete their honied sweets in 
the same proportion, and in the same manner that 
they now do, no one need feel concerned, no matter 
how many colonies he keeps, on account of encour- 
agement given to parties to newly engage in bee 
culture. J. E. POND, JR. 

Foxboro’, Mass., April 6, 1883. 

Very good, friend P.; but why didn’t you 
in your ‘** wind-up” advise all who feared 
trouble from overstocking to ‘‘ go to Texas” 
and raise horsemint honey? 


et 00 ee 
FLORIDA. 


BY REY. JAS. H. WHITE, 


MULTITUDE of anxious inquirers are turn- 
A ing their eyes to this fair ‘‘South Land,” 
ae with the thought of seeking here a home. 
Probably to-day no part of the earth is so earnestly 
inquired about by so many people as Florida. Bee- 
men, if possible, are more earnest than the general 
mass. Not only do they want to know about “ bees 
in Florida,’ but about every thing that concerns a 
man who is seeking anew home. Some months ago 
I wrote for GLEANINGS an article entitled “Our 
Bees,”’ that brought me inquiries from most of the 
Northern States in abundance. All whosent stamps 
for reply have been answered, and I now purpose to 
answer the same questions through the columns of 
GLEANINGS for the benefit of its readers who are 
looking this way, and thinking of a home where 
snow and ice never come, and where bees need no 
“wintering.” By the way, all that part of bee 
literature that relates to wintering is of no value 


here. 
INDIAN RIVER. 


Who has not heard of this beautiful sheet of 
water? Indian-Riverorangesand Indian-River pine- 
apples are names familiar to many ears, for these 
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fruits have a national reputation. For three sum- 
mers the present writer has shipped these delicious 
pine-apples to Providence, R. I., and the result is, 
the more they have the more they want. 

But Indian River is not a river at all, but an arm 
of the sea; a rather long arm, to be sure, but an arm 
nevertheless. One correspondent asked if it emptied 
into the Gulf of Mexico or the Atlantic Ocean. 
Much of the time it does not empty anywhere, for 
the evaporation from its surface more than ex- 
hausts the inflow from the land, and the excess of 
evaporation bas to be counterbalanced by an inflow 
from the Atlantic through its two inlets — Indian- 
River Inlet and Jupiter Inlet. On most maps, Jupi- 
ter is marked “closed,” but it is open now, and has 
been for the last five years. In round numbers, 
Indian River is 140 miles long, One hundred miles 
from its northern extremity is Indian-River Inlet; 
and 40 miles further south, and near its southern 
extremity, is Jupiter Inlet, in latitude 26° 50. 
Twelve miles below Jupiter is Lake-Worth Inlet, 
which is the entrance to Lake Worth. But Lake 
Worth is not connected with Indian River. Near 
the inlets the river rises and falls with the ebb and 
tlow of the tide; but this tidal intiuence is not felt at 
all in its northern half, where the water moves 
only in obedience to the wind. Oysters of the finest 
quality abound in the tidal regions, and the finest 
fish throughout its whole length. Nearly the whole 
of Indian River is in Brevard County, only a small 
part being in Dade. A little north of the 28th paral- 
lel the river widens and divides into the East and 
West Channels. In this widening, Merritt’s Island is 
located; and on this is our “Island Home.”’ Of the 
two channels, the east one is called Banana River, 
and the west one Indian River. The island is about 
35 miles long and 7 wide at its widest place. At this 
point, Indian River west of us is 144 miles wide, and 
Banana River on the east is about 14 miles wide. 
Through its entire length, Indian River is nearly 
parallel to the ocean beach, and separated from the 
ocean by a strip of land whose general width is from 
's to 1% miles wide; but at Cape Canaveral it widens 
out to five miles. The trend of the coast in this 
vicinity is N. N. W., and 8.8. E.; and off the cape 
the Gulf Stream is about 15 miles distant, while at 
Jupiter it is only about a mile from thecoast. There 
are two small steamers on our river, with the expec- 
tation that we shall have a larger one. Sail boats 
are abundant, and we often see the white wings of 
ten or more at a single view. The river is our high- 
way, the sail boat our carriage, and the winds our 
roadsters. . 

In the multitude of inquiries about Florida that I 
have received, there is both great diversity and 
great uniformity. The diversity has appeared in a 
multitudinous list of subjects. I have answered as 
many as 40 questions in a single letter. But nearly 
all inquire about 

HEALTH, 
the soil, and the price of land. This is as it should 
be. Health is of the first importance in the selec- 
tion of a home. Many a man — or, rather, brute — 
should have the brand of *‘ murderer ” upon his fore- 
head for taking his family into a sickly region be- 
cause he thought he could make more money there 
than elsewhere. And yet many reach the same end 
through carelessness that others have done through 
greed of gain. As I understand them, the facts of 
the case can be stated in nsingle sentence. Florida, 
in point of health, will compare favorably with any 





other State in the Union; and this eastern coast, 
from St. Augustine to Biscayne Bay, will compare 
favorably with the most healthful places in the 
world. St. Augustine, for more than 100 years, has 
had such areputation. Before coming here I had 
lived in ten different States, and have now spent 
seven summers and eight winters here, so that, with 
a fair stock of common sense, I ought to be able to 
speak understandingly. 

Like other States, Florida has localities where 
sickness at times more or less prevails; but this 
coast region is remarkably exempt from every 
thing of the kind. This is also largely true of the 
Atlantic coast as far north as the trade-winds ex- 
tend. Within’a short time three physicians have 
been here looking for places for summer homes. 
They all said that this Indian-River country is un- 
questionably the most healthful part.of Florida. 
Two of them have places near DeLand, in Volusia 
Co.; the other one has a valuable grove near Ocala, 
in Marion County. 

There are several climatic conditions upon which 
this healthfulness depends. 1. Pure air. Much of 
the year we have easterly winds. These have no 
malaria in their breath. They come pure from the 
ocean, with no malarial region intervening. <As 
these winds pass over the State toward the west 
coast, especially during the hot months, each suc- 
ceeding mile contributes its quota of noxious va- 
pors; but there are local modifying influences that 
make the central and western parts of the State 
comparatively heathful also. The principal of these 
is, our rainy season is during the hot months. The 
rain comes in brief showers, with bright clear 
weather between. Newly fallen water is not ma- 
larious. These frequent showers purify the air, and 
raise the water in lakes and streams, thus covering 
the muddy margins with newly fallen water, and 
thereby reducing the malarial emanations to their 
minimum. And this is the secret of the extreme 
healthfulness of Florida as compared with many 
sub-tropical regions. 

2. Aneven temperature is another healthful ele- 
ment in our climatic conditions. Our usual ther- 
mal range is from 40° to 90°; our extreme range 
from 30 to 95. The extreme range of Riverside, in 
Southern California, is from 23 to 110°, and that of 
Sacramento, Cal., from 20 to 112°. It may be object- 
ed, that our climate is monotonous. I answer, such 
monotony is both enjoyable and healthful. I know 
what diversity is, as I have endured all the grada- 
tions of cold, from freezing to 79° below, and the 
gradations of heat, from freezing to 143° above, 
making a total range of 224 degrees. Our even tem- 
perature results from two causes. 1. Remoteness 
from snow-covered mountain-peaks. 2. Nearness to 
large bodies of water of a high winter and low sum- 
mer temperature. The Guif Stream, just at our 
elbow on the east, is a great thermal equalizer. 
There is but a slight variation between its summer 
and winter temperature; hence the wind from the 
ocean is but a little warmerin the summer than in 
winter. East and N. E. winds have always had a 
bad reputation; but in South Florida they are well- 
behaved and respectable; even our N. E. storms are 
never cold, for they come down the Gulf Stream a 
thousand miles or more. 

Some writers tell us of an inshore polar current 
passing down the coast between the Gulf Stream 
and the land; but all such statements are entirely 
false; no such current exists south of Cape Cod. 
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Tbis is clearly shown by the water temperatures 
taken at the Signal-Service stations along the coast. 
The decrease in the water temperature from Nor- 
folk, Va., to New York, a difference in latitude of 
about 3 degrees, is no greater than from New York 
to Boston, Mass., with a difference of only one de- 
gree in latitude. JAS. H. WHITE. 
Island Home, Brevard Co., Fla. 


a +90 
FROM THE BOX-ELDERS. 





KEEPING THE BEES IN THE CELLAR UNTIL POLLEN 
COMES, ETC. 


ass tne our friend Duster on the strect one 

him that 
that his bees would have u fine frolic in this glorious 
sunshine. 

“ Yes, it is a delighful day, and the bees that are 
out of doors will undoubtedly have a nice fly; but 
my bees are not out yet,”’ said Mr. Duster. 
soft flood of sun-warme3 air that floats about us to- 
day tempts me to break one of my favorite rules in 
bee-keeping. It is this: if they will keep still, I will. 
I shall not put them out of my cellar so long as 
they keep quiet, or until pollen comes.”’ 

“But I thought, Mr. Duster, you used to put them 


out the first warm days in March, and not return | 


them again to the cellar—feed them rye and oat 
meal by the bushel—give them something to warm 
up their bowels, warm honey for instance, and sugar- 
water sweetened to their tastes, and I was about to 
say a small tasty button-hole bouquet each as a fur- 
ther inducement for them to breed up early and be 
ready for work, and so on.”’ 

* Yes, yes; we all have our callow days, young 
man; but we all don’t know it, which is just as well, 
perhaps, for some of us’”’ (and I thought Mr. D. em- 
phasized the all and ws rather testily), ‘for there are 
those who seem to think they know it all—never 
change, and consequently never learn any thing. I 
quit this practice of early stimulating years ago; 
yet in some seasons it worked well; but this was the 
exception and not the rule with me in this locality.” 

* You have never given your views,”’ said I to Mr. 
D., **in any of our talks on 

VENTILATION.” 

* Well, I began to think this ventilation fiend will 
never down. 
I have my views, and good, strong, stiff ones too; so 
I'll have at the fiend, and take his head off at the 
first stroke by saying, I do not believe in upward 
ventilation at all; that is, speaking of it, or using the 
word, as we doin lower ventilation. Let me illus- 
trate! 


frames snugly and tightly all around so that no bee 
can come up—no current of air even, then besides I 
fill the top story with fine soft leaves like the box- 
elder, Isay a hive prepared this way has no upward 


ventilation. D’ye see? I say again, prepare a hive | 


with any material that complies with this condition 
of things, and you have one without upward venti- 
lation. D'ye ‘ hitch on’’’? 

“But, Mr. Duster, does not the air come up 
through the mat and leaves with the moisture?” 

MR. DUSTER WARMS UP. 

“T say, no, not perceptibly to any. human sense; 

not in sufficient quantities to call it ventilation. 


y day the latter part of March, we remarked to | 
it was a very beautiful day, and | 


“This | 


I am about like all the rest, I suppose. | 


If I make mats of unbroken straw, and after | 
placing small sticks on the frames, and putting on 
the upper story, I press this mat down upon the | 





Why, what do you suppose I have been pressing 
that mat down all around so carefully and snugly 
for, and then putting a whole bushel basket full of 
leaves on top of that, and — and punching them 
down with my two fists until there is a — acorn on 
every knuckle I've got, perhaps—hey? Whatever 
you use to stop the air from passing up, should be 
an absorbent—not a ventilator of air, but an absorb- 
| ent of moisture, and I don’t care how closely it is 
| pressed in—the closer the better, only so it absorbs 
freely. I believe if our bees were surrounded in 
their hives by some material that would take up all 
inside moisture readily and quickly, that the thick- 
ness of our hives would hardly enter into our calcu- 
| lations as regards their safety in wintering.” 

Here Mr. Duster took another shute. 

*“ Now, suppose we take a Simplicity hive, for ex- 
ample, and prepare it for wintering out of doors by 
taking out frames at the sides and crowding the 
bees on to the center combs as much as possible; 
then slip in a straw mat at each side, close up to the 
combs; place the large mat the size of the hive on 
top of all, and bend down this mat over the side 
| mats; fill the top of the hive with fine soft leaves, 
| and sides too, if there is any vacancy; and now tell 
me,” said Mr. Duster, almost with a yell, “* what do 
you want a great big awkward double chaff hive for, 
eh? I donot believe it is the thickness of the hive 
that gives bees the needed protection for wintering, 
but, rather, its freeness from moisture. 

** Now, I prepare my hives much in the way I have 
told you, and then put them in the cellar, as I would 
the best hive that ever was made, for these three 
reasons: First,to save the stores, which it always 
will, and isa very important item; second, to keep 
the bees and brood comfortable and warm through 
the changing spring weather after being put out of 
doors; and third, to keep the hives free from ail 
moisture. This last reason, when accor:plished, 
solves the problem, in my opiaion,” said Mr. Duster, 
with great emphasis, ‘‘of all our bee diseases, and 
likewise our troubles in wintering. 

“IT know, young man, I have been giving it pretty 
strong — a full yard, and good width; but that’s my 
way of doing business when I feel sure of what I am 
talking about; and although we have wandered 
from the ventilation question somewhat, yet these 
other matters seem more or less connected with it. 

“Talking of straw mats reminds me that we do not 
hear from friend Muth as much about them as we 
used to eight or ten years ago; but I will venture to 
say that he is using them still, and that he nor any 
other person who has used them ever laid them aside 
because they were dissatisfied with them; that is 
| the best recommendation I know how to give them. 

*“ But to return to the ventilation question. No; 
I don't believe in upward ventilation. I think it is 
all wrong,”’ said Mr. Duster emphatically. 

“ Well, what about 

DOWNWARD VENTILATION?” 

“I believe that all the air the bees need should be 
taken at the bottom of the hive; but I do not think 
there is much downward ventilation about it; but 
we will not quarrel about terms. I think it should 
be ample, summer and winter; and yet there 
is a limit beyond which good common sense should 
teach us nottogo. Let me illustrate: Many years 
ago I saw a row of hives with cleats nailed on their 
sides, and hung between posts driven into the 
| ground at each corner of the hive, and on which 
| were nailed strips of boards —the cleats on the 
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hives resting on these strips, and sustaining the 
hives a foot or so from the ground. There was no 
alighting-board, no bottom-board whatever. In 
fact, several of them had comb hanging down six or 
eight inches below the bottom of the hive, and yet 
this man’s bees wintered. One would almost sup- 
pose from this that you could not give too much air 
at the bottom. While I think, as I have said before, 
that it is from the bottom of the hive that the bees 
should receive all needed air and chance for ventila- 
tion, yet, because I have succeeded in wintering my 
cow in some old cold rickety stable, and bringing 
her through alive just by the skin of her teeth, in 
spite of wind or weather, is no good reason that it 
was the best way, and that I should always winter 
her so. No; there is a reasonable limit, and our 
judgment inthe matter must decide what it shall 
be.”’ R. H. MELLEN. 

Amboy-on-Inlet, Ill., April 2, 1883. 

Friend M., next time you see Mr. Duster, 
tell him that we think it not unlikely he may 


be obliged to change his opinion once more | 


before he dies. Please notice that he lays 
great stress on the importance of having 
bees dry. Well, now, our latest develop- 
ments seem to indicate that we don’t want 
bees dry. Do you not remember how much 
has been said about the advantages of water 


BEES FOR HONEY. 

I want to send this season to queen-breeders in 
widely separate localities for a few queens, to begin 
more thoroughly to breed honey-gathering stock. 
If I had faith or credulity in the Darwinian theory 
of the law of natural selection, I would begin to set 
about to develop off the fine point of the sting of 
our honey-bee. If I could believe that the whale has 
developed from the cow, and that the boa-constrict- 
or has developed off his legs, I should think the oth- 
er could be done in a few thousand years. 

D. E. BRUBAKER. 

Maxwell, Story Co., Ia., April, 1885. 

I too, friend L., feel greatly troubled about 
the way our basswood forests are going, but 
I don’t see how the remedy you suggest is 
going to avail. Every man has aright to do 
as he pleases with his basswood-trees, or the 
fish in his fish-ponds, as it seems to me, and 
this in spite of any legislation. I have 
thought seriously of refusing to buy bass- 
wood ; but then, again, I can’t see how this 
would help the matter very much. Farmers 
have basswood-trees, and, of course, sell 
them to the highest bidders. The only hope 
I can see is in inducing people to plant bass- 
wood for both honey and lumber. You 
know we have made a start in that direc- 





for bees, even in the winter? 
———_— +90 - 


NOTES AND QUERIES FROM EVER- 
GREEN APIARY. 





THE HILL DEVICE, ETC. 


\ geY experience again the past winter confirms 
Mt the importance of placing over each hive 
== the Hilldevice. It does away, in my opinion, 
the old way of boring an unsightly hole through 
each comb, to give the bees a winter passage. I 
think if we had a nice round-bottom basket, a bit 
larger than an ordinary wash-basin, and about as 
deep, to invert over the bees, it might improve the 
Hill device. 

OUR BASSWOOD HONEY CROP—A CAUTION, 

Friend Hasty, will you please just hurry up a lit- 
tle on developing that short-tube clover? The way 
the goodly linden timber in these parts is being de- 
stroyed of late, is staring us in the face. It seems 
that everybody who owns any linn-trees are bent on 
their extermination. No doubt they little realize, 
‘*’tis the goose that lays us the goldenegg.’’ By the 
way, friend Root, if laws are enacted to protect 
game, fish, etc., for the general welfare of the hu- 
man race, would not a general uprising, by way of 
petitions from bee-men to our State Legislatures 
secure protection to the linden timber? Does not 
nearly every man, women, and child in America love 
basswood honey as much as fish or quails? But un- 
der the present practice, what is the future prospect 
of that splendid honey supply? 

FOOT-POWER SAWS. 

I want to tell everybody who thinks of getting up 
a foot-power buzz-saw, to try a wheel of an old worn- 
out Buckeye mower for a drive-wheel. I bit on a 
combination (partly friend Hutchinson's) by using 
an old mower-wheel 36 in., by nicely fitting the 
shaft in babbitt-metal boxing, that almost runs 
off with itself. You see, there is a great weight to 
the rim; and besides, there is a heavy cog-wheel 
near the outer rim that helps to give velocity. 
The old wheel cost only $1.50. 


tion. Since you mention it, I have a strong 
| notion to go down and take a look at our 
| basswood orchard to-day. We have just had 
|a fine rain, and the trees are just in their 
first leaf; and the sight of 4000 trees at such 
a time is beautiful, you can well imagine. 
The way things are going now, I confess 
that the greater part of us will very soon 
have to go without basswood honey. 


——___——> 060 <——______ 


REPORT FROM ONE OF OUR CHICAGO 
HONEY - MEN. 


ALSO SOME HINTS IN REGARD TO HONEY PACKAGES. 
i” SOLD, of comb-honey crop of 1882, up to the 
X first of January, 1883, nearly 120,000 lbs.; since 
January Ist to April Ist, sales have been slow, 
and yet 70,000 lbs. has been disposed of. There is 
perhaps a few tons of dark and buckwheat comb 
honey on this market that will not be consumed be- 
fore the new crop comes into market. There has 
been three pounds of comb honey crop of 1882 of- 
fered in this market, to one of the crop of 1881. 

Extracted honey has aggregated in sales 140,000 
lbs. There is perhaps a good deal to carry over yet 
on the market. Prices since the first of December, 
1882, huve gradually declined until the present date. 
At this late hour, holders are anxious to sell; hence 
prices vary very much. Honey has been offered in 
almost every conceivable shape and style of pack- 
age. But that which meets with the most demand 
is the one-pound section; next the 1'4-pound sec- 
tion, or frame; and packages containing 25 to 40 
lbs. are preferred. One-pound frames of comb hon- 
ey are as small as this market calls for at present, 
and none larger than 114-lb. will be taken to any ex- 
tent, when the smaller can be had. 

Extracted honey should be furnished in packages 
ranging from 10 to 350 lbs.; the smaller packages 
should be tin; the larger, iron-bound casks and 
kegs. R, A. BURNETT. 

Chicago, Ill., April 2, 1883. 
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Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 


: TEXAS, ETC. 
GO”: winter has been unusually cold. Our 20 


colonies stood out all winter with no more | 


protection than in the summer; lost one 
weak colony. The first pollen brought in which we 
noticed was Jan.27. We have 7new swarms to date; 
first swarm came out Mar. 29th. We have 60 single 


Simplicity hives painted red, green, and yellow. We | 
ordered 50 from P. L. Viallon, of Louisiana, being 


nearer home, and less freight. Our bees are making 

honey now rapiclr. Both orders for goods from you 

came promptly, and ull :ight. Thanks for metal- 

cornered frame. It is good, and we will order after 

a while. CARNES & FALKNER, 
Gonzales, Tex., Apr. 18, 1883. 


IS GRANULATED HONEY ALWAYS PURE? 


Are not Geo. Grimm, yourself, and, in fact, we | 
bee-men in general, a little fast in stating to the pub- | 
lic, a8 on page 202, that granulated, or ‘‘candied” | 


honey is certainly pure? It is my humble opinion 
that a large per cent of the adulterated honey of 
the market to-day is granulated hard. The way I 
came to know so much about adulterating honey is 
this: Three years ago this spring my bees and pock- 
et were very light in stores, so I sent to Davenport 
for 50 lbs. of grape sugar: cooked it up with ex- 
tracted honey, I think about equal parts of each. 
In about two or three days it was as nice looking 
candy as I ever saw to feed. I will say here, that I 
have never had any g~ape sugar since, and never 
want any, as I don’t think it pays, even to feed in 
spring. But all that candy wanted to make it deli- 
cious (?) honey was a little more water. 


nificant figure, that looked and tasted (to me) very 
suspicious. 
College inquire what would be the cost of a chemi- 
cal analysis of a sample of honey. The reply was, 
** $25.00." As I understand that pure honey contains 


a percent of grape sugar, and some grades more | 
than others, I presume that adulteration of this | 


kind would be very hard to prove. What we want 


iseither asimple and reliable test, or else a responsible | 


chemist who will analyze samples at a reasonable 
price. Can not Prof. Cook, or some one, give us 


more light? 
** BEE-TRAPS.”’ 


To those who have trouble in getting bees out of a 
Make | 


box, hive, or room, without letting others in. 
a‘**funnel”’ of wire cloth. Have the small end just 
about large enough for a bee to pass, and tack the 
large end over the exit-hole, and I don’t believe 


there is a bee in the United States that will learn to | 
getin. I have one near the top of each window in 
my honey-room. I often carry in combs with bees 

on them, which pass out of the windows without | 


further attention on my part. OLIVER FOSTER. 


Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 


BRIGHT ANTICIPATION. 
I am starting in the bee enterprise this year for 
the first time, with 15 colonies, all bybrids, and very 


lively, with both ends too. They began gathering | 
pollen the 12th and a little honey on the 18th. Per- | 
haps you think you will have me in Blasted Hopes | 


Honey has | 
been shipped to our market, and sold at an insig- | 


I had our chemical professor of Cornell | 
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| this fall, but you will not. With those 15 colonies 1 
| am going to make 30, and no more, for which I have 
made 30 L. hives; with those 30 I am going to take 
off 200 lbs. each. Do you hear me? This is the best 
| honey country in Illinois. White clover is spread 
| over the face of the earth here like the mantles 
| of snow in the winter; lots of fine timber for 
| honey. Well, you will hear from our “shanty” 
this fall. We are gcing to get rich in a year or two: 
then we will go to Europe and find out how the bees 
carry the egg from the worker-cell to the new-made 
queen-cell, and how many bees are employed in the 
| construction of the new cell. Gas is out. 
Alta, Ill, April 20, 1883. A. M. CLARK. 


ELECTRIC LIGAT AND QUEEN-REARING. 

Itseems that the problem of controlling the queens 
| mated by the drones becomes solved by the aid of 

electric light. A German newspaper says: ‘A cer- 

tain Mr. Gravenhorst, of Brunswick, a prominent 
bee-keeper, brought his colonies with virgin queens 
into large, sufficiently warm rooms, which were 
lighted with electric light. The bees flew around 
with perfect ease; they did not fly against windows 
or walls, and so get killed, as no light from outside 
shone into the room. He raised, in that way, purely 
| mated queens on a small scale.” 

Rev. SAMUEL KUESTHARDT. 

Fair Haven, Mich., March 8, 1&83. 

I rather think it is a newspaper “ yarn,” 
friend K.; but 1 may be mistaken. Friend 
Gravenhorst is the best of authority, if there 
is no mistake about it. 


CALIFORNIA, AND HONFY IN CALIFORNIA. 

I spent the winter in Califurnia, but not in a sec- 
tion where many bees are kept, for I was told that 
bees near the coast, or around the bay of San Fran- 
cisco, do not thrive well. I saw but one lot of 30 
hives; and as I did not see the owner, I got no in- 
formation about them. My stopping-place was the 
city of Oakland, and bees could be seen working on 
the flowering shrubs until the first of January; aft- 
er that it was chilly till March Ist. 

i visited the cstablishment of Messrs. Stearns & 
Smith, honey dealers, of San Francisco. They are 
gentlemen, and gave me all the information asked 
for. I saw several grades of honey, both comb and 
| extracted. The sage honey looks very nearly like 
| our white clover, except it has a reddish cast; but 
the flavor is not, to my taste, equal to the clover. 
The dark, or fall honey, is very dark, and not very 
good. 


CALIFORNIA SECTIONS. 

The sections used here, or all that I saw, were of 
one size, about 5 inches square, 144 inches wide, all 
nailed: lumber not even planed. The bottom- 
piece of each section was half-inch square, and nailed 
in diamond shape, even with the bottom of end- 
pieces, and,in my humble judgment, are very much 
behind the times. 

Stearns & Smith told me the honey crop forseveral 
years had been a small one. Overstocking, he 
| thought, was the principal cause, in connection with 
sheep-grazing, as they will destroy much of the 
sage. 

Honey at the retail shops sold for 20c. for a well- 
filled scction. The people here will not buy candied 
honey, and they think it a manufactured article. 
Stearns & Smith had a large lot of it, and would be 
glad to sell for5c. The canning factories purchase 
it, melt and can it, and ship it to the Old World. 


~~ —s 
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Our bees have come out through this long winter 
in fine shape, and good average strength. We com- 
menced the winter with 60, and have 59, losing but 
one—chaff packed. J. BUTLER, 

Jackson, Mich., March 22, 1883. 

Thanks, friend B. The section you men- 
tion is the old Harbison section. Judging 
from the number of 1-lb. sections we have 
sent to California, I should think there 
ought to a few there somewhere. 


SYRIO-[TALIANS, 

I think a cross between the Italian and Holy-Land 
bees the ** coming bee.’’ We all know the hybrids 
are the best, and when we can get hybrids as beauti- 
ful and gentle as albinos, and as good honey-gather- 
ers a3 the dark imported Italians, we ought to be 
satisfied. A cross between the Italians and Holy- 
Land bees will do all this. 

IS QUEEN-REARING NECESSARILY BAD FOR WIN- 
TERING? 

1 see ‘hat you and friend Good attribute your Joss- 
es to queen-rearing. I do not think that was the 
cause. Of course, old bees will die; but you did not 
manage rightly; if you did not have young bees in 
your queen-rearing nuclei, why did you not let 
your young queens fill their combs with eggs before 
selling them? Wait till you see sealed brood, then 
there will be no danger of selling unfertile queens. 
And especially toward the end of the season, let 
them fill their two combs chock full; feed them if 
they will not do it without, and then three nuclei 
will make a rousing swarm, and two more heavy 
combs of honey from other stocks will prepare 
them for winter when united. 

SMOTHERING, ETC. 

This is the plan I follow, and we have not lost any 
the last two years. We used to lose them when our 
doubled-up swarms were all old bees; we lost one 
swarm this winter, the strongest swarm we had. 
The bees had not been used for queen-rearing either; 
they smothered; they were in a chaff hive, and an 
ice storm closed the entrance. Our bees gathered 
natural pollen for the first, day before yesterday. 

ILA MICHENER. 

Low Banks, Monck Co., Ont., Can., Apr. 16, 1883. 

Our bees were fed, friend M., and they 
raised brood in the fall too; but I presume 
not to the extent they ought to have done. 
We shall try again another winter, and hope 
to do better. 


REFUSED ADMITTANCE. 

Iam entitled to a space among the Blasted Hopers. 
I had 22 stands last fall. I putin a cellar; 3 died; 
the rest I left on the summer stands; lost 5 of them 
this spring; lost 2 by robbers. This leaves me to 
start with 12 this spring, but I will try not to give 
up hopes yet. A. R. HUNTER. 

Adyeville, Ind., April 15, 1883. 

Can’t let you in, friend H. You have too 
many bees left; and besides, you haven’t 
got the right sort of spirit for a ‘‘ Blasted 
LLoper.”’ 


SAFE WINTERING WITH FOREST-LEAVES. 

Having now “come safely through the woods,” 
I can consistently send in my report. The past 
winter has been the most steadily severe of any for 
the last seventeen years, the thermometer ranging 
close to zero (sometimes a little below) nearly the 
whole time. I wintered my bees on their summer 
stands in standard L. frames, and they had no op- 


portunity to fly from the middle of Nov. till Feb. 17th. 
In preparing for winter I left seven frames in all 
hives except one that had but three. I put a two- 
inch division-board on each side of each hive, cover- 
ed the frames with a sheet of burlap, and filled an 
upper story with forest-leaves, giving an entrance 
of about 4inches for the bees to fly in or out as 
they chose; they all came safely through, and to- 
day are in as good shape and condition as I ever saw 
bees at this time, and this, too, notwithstanding 
they were kept on that much-decried shallow stan- 
dard L. frame. 

My belief, gained by seventeen years’ experience, 
is, that with proper precautions in the way of up- 
ward ventilation, the L. frame is as safe to winter 
in as any other; and I prefer to take my experience 
as my own guide, rather than all the theories that 
have ever been disclosed; and from my own ex- 
perience I think I am fully warranted in advising 
all, and beginners especially, to choose the standard 
L. frame, no matter what theoretical objections may 
be made to it. J. E. Ponpn, Jr. 
Foxboro, Mass., May 3, 1885. 


STOPPING UPWARD VENTILATION, ETC. 

I have lost 4 swarms out of 12, but have learned a 
good lesson; that is, I did not spread enough heat- 
confining substance, such as paper or enameled 
cloth, over the frames under the cushion. I had 
only one thickness of woolen cloth on, and a chaff 
cushion on the ones I lost; but where they had a 
number of sheets of paper, as did one of them, they 
came out in splendid order. And another, where I 
left the summer cloth on, and spread on three 
woolen cloths and a cushion, they came out far bet- 
ter than all others, and only about half a pint of 
dead bees; but these werein a chaff hive. I kept all 
the entrances open only about *% of aninch. I also 
found that the ones that were covered entirely with 
snow were in better shape than when they were ex- 
posed; so in a long run I shall not lose, for I shall 
learn from such losses. I take lots of pleasure with 
my bees, and find that by kindness, and yet firmness, 
they grow more gentle, and they do show so many 
cunning ways that I don’t see how any one can live 
and not have one swarm at least. I am exceedingly 
pleased with GLEANINGS. I can read it all night 
with pleasure and profit. 

I have always worked and planned to the best of 
my ability, and have often been told that I could get 
a living on a rock; but I rather live on a hive. 

E. P. CHURCHILL. 

North Auburn, Me., April 16, 1883, 

Friend C., you may be right in thinking 
our bees had too much upward ventilation, 
ut so many say they have had experience 

almost in the contrary way, that I am some- 
what loth to agree with you. Is it possible 
that bees sometimes require much ventila- 
tion, and when, inadifferent state of health, 
do not require it? 





HONEY VINEGAR. 

Tell Mr. R. I. Fox, 1 pound of honey and 3 gallons 
of water will make good vinegar in six weeks. We 
have made it. Put the honey in water, and put it in 
a warm place. One teacupful of good apple-cider 
vinegar will make it fit for use sooner. We got the 
recipe from the Rural New Yorker years ago. I 
think you are right about not keeping our light un- 
der a bushel. I won’tforone. HvuGH WHITE, JR. 





Broad Run, Va., April 24, 1883. 
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HOW FAR MAY A SWARM GO? FURTHER FACTS. 

In your remarks to J.C. Turner, in the May No., 
you say that “a swarm of bees seldom travels faster 
than a man can run, do they? say five or six miles 
per hour. To go 30 miles they would have to fly five 
or six hours at one continual stretch.” In this I 
think you are mistaken on two points. When a 
swarm of bees first starts off it generally goes faster 
than a man can run far. I have seen men who could 


THE BOY’S BEE-FEEDER; AN IMPROVEMENT S8UG- 
GESTED. 

Let me suggest what I think will be an improve- 
ment on the boy’s bee-feeder, described in Our 
Homes for May. Let him make another box, with- 
out top or bottom, of thin wood, % in. smaller each 
way than the box holding the feed, and just as high 
as the outside box. Now let him nail a %-in. strip 


up and down on each side of this box, to keep it in 





put five miles an hour behind them, and call it walk- 
ing; a run would be at least double that, or 10 miles | 
per hour; and as to the continual stretch, did you | 
never know of a swarm of bees clustering after hav- | 
ing made considerable flight? Last year a swarm of | 
bees passed over me. I noticed that it was going | 
very slowly, and therefore I followed it. They soon | 
clustered in a large tree; it was then about 5 o’clock | 
in the evening. I made preparations and cut the 
tree down about sunset, and succeeded in saving the 
bees. This swarm had evidently taken up for the 
night, and would no doubt have continued its flight 
next day. Now, as bees can carry honey enough to 
last them several days, with this sort of manage- 
ment how far is it possible for them to go? I think 
18 or 30 miles either should not surprise us. 

I knew of another instance where a swarm was 
followed 3% miles, passing over various persons, 
and the last one said the bees were still going “ like | 
a whirlwind.” W. H. GREER. 

Paris, Henry Co., Tenn., May 7, 1883. 

Thank you, friend G. I suppose bees 
could fly 18 miles, or twice that. distance, if 
they wanted to. The point to me was, that | 
it seemed rather improbable that they would 
want to go so far, especially when loaded 
down with honey, as you very truthfully | 
suggest they usually are. Now, who can | 
give us more facts in the case? How far | 
have a swarm of bees been really known to | 
go? Let us have some more facts that will, | 
if possible, settle the matter without much 
chance of mistake. 








| 


GRANULATED SUGAR. 

I wish to add my testimony in favor of granuleted | 
sugar for wintering. I went into winter quarters | 
with 9 full colonies and one three-frame nucleus, all | 
fed on granulated-sugar syrup, as bees did not gath- 
er half enough to keep them; 8 colonies were pack- 
ed in chaff on their summer stands; one was kept in 
the house, and the nucleus was buried in a clamp. 


| 


All came through in good condition, with but slight | 


signs of dysentery on the part of two or three. 
WINTERING IN CLAMPS. 

The one in clamp wintered nicest of all. It was 
buried 146 days. The combs were dry and clean, and 
not a particle of mold about them. The piece of 
ground I buried them in is wet and spouty, so I ex- 
pected they would die, but was agreeably disappoint- 


ed after all. 
MICE IN CLAMPS. 


One feature of the clamp I don't like, and that is, 
the mice. They got into mine and cut out abouta 
third of acomb. I tried poisoning, but did not suc- 
ceed in killing them all. I found several dead ones 
when I opened it. They were tree mice, or the 
white-bellied kind, and ground-moles. No house 
mice were about it. Nearly all the bees in this 
neighborhood died of starvation the past winter. 
Some have lost all. It was not bad honey, but a 
searcity of good. F. 8. MCCLELLAND. 

New Brighton, Pa.,May 1883, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


its place when set down into the feed-box. Now, 
you see that when the wire cloth comes down upon 
the upper edge of this box, no bees can get over in- 
to the sea of feed in the middle of the feed-box and 
be drowned, and the feed will run under the lower 
edge of the box, and the bees can take it safely in 
the narrow space between the two boxes till it is all 
gone. If the boy will accept this amendment, | 
think his boy’s feeder will beat any man’s feeder 


| that I know of, for top feeding. You see, dear Nov- 


ice, that this arrangement involves the principles of 
my improved Shuck-Gray feeder, which you de- 
scribed in the last July GLEANINGS, and which you 
said was “ hardly new.’’ Look out, Novice, and don't 
getinto the habit of saying too flippantly, ‘* Oh! 
that is old.’””, When you classify all your old books 
and papers to be ready for friend Flick and “ sich,” 
just for the curiosity of it tell us the spot where 
that idea was described before. 
GLEANLNGS. 

Now a word on another subject. I see internal ev- 
idence in GLEANINGS that you are ‘walking around 
the stairs’? a good deal about making it a semi- 
monthly or weekly, and perhaps it would not be un- 
acceptable to you to know the sentiments of your 
readers about the change. I for one say, don’t do it. 
We all look forward to the coming of GLEANINGS 
with “great expectations;’”’ and when it comes, we 
read it through from one end to the other, “ ads" 
and all; but if it should get to coming once a week 
or so, we might get to treating it as we do the daily 
paper, or the present weekly bee-papers—just glance 


| them over to see if there is probably any thing new 


in them, and then lay them aside. Tu bee-keepers, 
GLEANINGS, &s it is, is one of the great indispensable 
blessings of life, and we can not afford to risk any 
changes in such things. It isnow inimitable—ahead 
of all competition; it ought to suit every reasonable 
man. Let well enough alone. J. HASBROUCK. 

Bound Brook, N. J., May 4, 1883. 

Thank you, friend H. I didn’t mean to 
intimate that the boy’s bee-feeder was new. 
| but I gave it because it illustrated how it 
| helped him, and the point in Home Papers 
‘as well. If I am not mistaken, floats are 

generally used on feeders of that class. 

Doubtless your plan is an improvement. | 
always dislike movable floats.—What you 
say has much truth in it in regard to GLEAN- 
INGS; but howabout the multitudes who are 
sending in good communications like your 
own, which are kept out solely for want of 
space? I don’t know but almost as much 
matter, and matter equally valuable, is left 
out of GLEANINGS every month, just be- 
cause it won’t contain it all. Is that well ” 


A “ PIECE”? ABOUT FLIES. 

Now comes up another trouble; viz., flies! House 
flies they are, too, but they don’t in this climate con- 
fine themselves to the housealone. They are around 
the bee-hives, amongst the bees; and although 4 
bee will pounce upon one, capture him, fly away off, 
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and drop him, yet I believe the fly beats the bee back | 


to the hive; leastwise, I don’t find that they grow 
anywise “ beautifully less.” 
seem peculiarly prone to the production of this pest- 
iferous plague. They worry me dreadfully. I even 
hate the sight of them, and they grow so fearfully 
intimate with one, too! I have exterminated bil- 
lions of millions of them with a patent “ fly-paper;” 
but as 6 more seem to come in the place of one de- 
stroyed, and as this fly-paper is quite costly, 50 cents 
per dozen sheets, | come to you,or some of your 
readers, to know what one may do to cheaply get rid 
of the “‘varmints.’’ My wife says when she was a 
girl she knew a family who gathered and boiled a 
weed, which, when sweetened, the flies ate ravenous- 
ly and died immediately. 
weed, its name, and even appearance. 
Professor Beal come to our rescue, and tell us some- 
thing of this valuable weed or plant? This may 
seem frivolous; but let me tell you it is a serious 
subject to us, down in this sandy, warm climate, 
where the flies rear themselves all out of doors by 
the shipload. If something can not be done, I am 
either going to emigrate, or swear a terrible ven- 
geance against flies,and devote the best thought for 
the remainder of my life toward some method of 
rapidly destroying these infernal marauders. ‘Sher- 
man’s march to the sea”’ is not a circumstance to this 
fearful and tormenting incubus. Please help us. 


Our climate and soil | 


| 


She has forgotten this | 
Wouldn’t | 


| tant. 


Every time we get into trouble, my better half | 


says, * Well, write and ask Mr. Root what to do.” 
R. C. TAYLOR. 
Wilmington, N. C., May 8, 1883. 
Iam very much obliged indeed, friend T., 
to your wife for her great confidence in my 


ability to help through all ills that flesh is | 


heir to; but | am really afraid that she will 
be disappointed this time. The idea did 
suggest itself to me to advise you to move 
off to where flies did not so congregate; but 
on second thought, I am inclined to think 
that such advice would not be just in accor- 
dance with my previous teachings. Itis my 
impression, friend T., that there is something 
in your vicinity that breeds flies of this 
class, and that your first work would be to 
stop the production of such undesirable in- 
sects. After having seen to this point care- 
fully, I would go on waging the war of ex- 
termination. I presume our readers will 
give you a score of fly-traps, and, very likely, 
some fly-poison that won’t poison bees can 
be suggested. How is it, friends? what 
can you do for friend T. and his good wife? 

DOES IT PAY TO OBLIGE BEES TO GO 4 TO 6 MILES 

FOR STORES? 

There is something wrong somewhere when bee- 
men write about bees going from four to six miles 
from choice. My experience is different. Mr. W. 
D. Hoskins has the second story of a Simplicity hive 
full of sections; and April 15th, at least 40 of the 
1-lb. sections were filled, and bees swarmed—Italians 
and blacks. Now, the difference between the said 
apiary and the one belonging to myself is only 1% 
miles. Here is what I got: No honey in the hives, 


bees turning the drones “out to grass,”’ I reckon, and 
they tore down all queen-cells, and are standing on 
the alighting-board waiting for me, I suppose, to set 
mile-posts so they can tell how far they are from 
home when one goes after honey to the woods. 
Well, Mr. Hoskins lives close by the woods, and I 


| 





live 1% or 2 miles from there in the prairie. I lost 
13 colonies last year, and some the year before, and 
now I am going to sell my farm and shall move to 
the natural home of the bee, and then—look out! 
Joun W. Ross. 

Velasco, Brazoria Co., Texas, April 25, 1883. 

I think you are in the right, friend R. I 
would much rather have the bees within a 
mile of the stores, any way. 


SETTING BEES OUT OF THE CELLAR. 

After reading friend Doolittle’s remarks on set- 
ting bees out of the cellar (page 250), and your com- 
ments on the same, I should like to give you my 
method, if you will accept of it. All I dois to num- 
ber both hive and stand; arrange stands so they will 
be ten in a row, say, and for one hundred colonies, 
ten rows. Now, when you are carrying a hive out 
of the cellar, look at the number on it; if it should 
be, say, 25, go to the third rowin the yard, and the 
fifth stand, and you have the exact place the colony 
stood the year before, which, 1 think, is quite impor- 
But suppose, as in Doolittle’s plan, you should 
set No.2} out anywhere, perhaps on stand No. 5. 
Now set No. 5 out on any other stand in the yard, 
and you will find No. 25 will draw from No. 5 a con- 
siderable — at least, so I find it; but the way I man- 
age, you can set allor a part out at once, and have 
no possible trouble. 

SWARMS GOING OFF WITHOUT CLUSTERING. 

On page 243 you ask if any of us have ever seen a 
first swarm come out and go right off. Ten years 
ago, L believe, I was watching the only colony I had, 
expecting a swarm to issue, and about 9 o'clock it 
did issue, and never stopped to say good-morning 
either. The timber was about one mile distant in 
the direction they went. Last season I had a second 
swarm leave without clustering. 

ALSIKE, AND HOW TO SAVE THE SEED. 

I should like to trouble you or some of your read- 
ers a little further. I have three acres of alsike; it 
looks splendid, and I should like to save the seed, 
but don’t know how to manageit. Some say, pas- 
ture it till June 10th; others say, mow it early for 
hay, and cut second crop for seed; and still others 
say, don’t touch it until it is ripe. But there is no 
one about here who really knows how. Will some 
one tell me how to manage it so as to get the flow of 
honey from it in the best time for me, and also save 
the seed? C. M. GOODSPEED. 

Thorn Hill, Onon. Co., N. Y., May 7, 1883. 

if you want to save the seed from your 
alsike clover, friend G., you must not cut it 
off or pasture it; but if you want hay and 
honey, and don’t care for the seed, you can 
cut off the first crop just before or while in 
bloom, and it will blossom a second time, 
but will give no seed. Pasturing it off will 
answer much the same as cutting it off. 
The seed is always saved from the first crop 
of blossoms; and in order to get seed, you 
will need to let it stand until the crop is 
pretty much spoiled for hay. For further 
particulars, see A I C book. 


STINGS. 

I believe most of my bees are hybrids, some being 
brighter than others, and surely the nicest and 
brightest are the crossest I have; and right here let 
me say I want some one like yourself to tell how 
you can handle such without veil, gloves, smoker, 
and every crevice about your clothing perfectly 
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tight. Why, dear me! they sting right through 
some heavy gloves I wear, leaving the sting in the 
gloves, and then pull around, trying their best to 
again sting, occasionally hitting a seam in the glove, 
and making one think there is a bee inside the glove. 
Now, I admit these’gloves are cumbersome, and mis- 
erably in the way; but I for one (a beginner, though) 
can’t tolerate these stings; so I’m forced to pull on 
these detestable gloves, then a pair of old stocking- 
legs, etc., and you may know the convenience with 
which I handle frames. It may be I'll get over this 
glove “biz,” but I’m sure it will be after I see the 
bees cease so viciously stinging them. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR WIRED FRAMES SUGGESTED. 

Instead of wiring, I put in the middle of the frame 
a cross-bar of wood, or, as I nail my frames, I just 
use an end-bar in the middle. This makes either end 
about a square, or 9'; x 914. The bees will secure 
combs to sides, and I can’t see how the weight of 
such size can give way, or frame sag in the least. If 
needs be, these middle pieces can be a little short, 
and the bottom-bar weaker than top-bar; the short 
middle-bar will draw the bottom-bar a little crowning, 
and I think we have a stout nice frame. What say- 
est thou? J. B. MARSH. 

Centre, Ala., April, 1883. 

It may be because your bees are hybrids 
that you have so much trouble with stings ; 
but think it is because you have not yet 
got the ‘thang’ of the business. I think 
you will find times when you can open your 
hives and handle your bees without the need 
of gloves, or “ stocking-legs,”’ as you speak 
of. Watch some experienced hand, and see 
how he manages, and you will very soon 
learn to get along by the use of smoke, with- 
out any gloves or veil either.— Your substi- 
tute for the wire frame will answer in a 
measure, but by no means takes the place of 
wiring. Your wooden bar will come right 
in the center of the brood. and your fdn. 


will sag about as badly as without the bar, | 
although the comb will be less liable to get | 


broken out of the frame. We have demon- 
strated, by many experiments, that the 
wires need to be about the distance apart we 
put them. 


THE CORN-SHELLER BUZZ-SAW, AGAIN. 

We tried the corn-sheller buzz-saw arrangement, 
but it took too much “ wind’ to turn it. We put 
the belt on the balance-wheel of the sheller and on 
the saw-pulley. We ran the saw about 600 revolu- 
tions per minute. By the way, the saw is home- 
made, and it may not saw as easily as your “Si- 
mons’ saws. We have it hitched to our oil-well en- 
gine now, but it does not seem to saw as fast as we 
think it should, and I wanted to ask you a few 
questions. 

SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT BUZZ-SAWS. 

1. How many revolutions should a saw make per 
minute to do the best and most work? 2. What is 
the fewest number of saws we would need to have 
to make frames, provided we slotted both ends of 
end-pieces alike, same as you make the tops of end- 
pieces now ? 3. What sized saw do you prefer for 
ripping frame stuff, and how fast shou!d a saw run 
through inch pine lumber? 4. How many teeth 
should a saw have to the inch, for ripping? and 
should a cross-cut have more or less? Our mandrel 
is a ¥%-in. iron bolt turned true by hand, and run in 
zine boxes. The saw, I made of an old hand-saw. 





| flying that saved them? 





FOUNDATION MADE ON PLASTER PLATES. 

I should like a foundation mill, but wax is rather 
scarce here, and I will try to make the plaster plates 
do another year. The great objection to them is, it 
is so disagreeable making, and it takes so much 
heating the wax, as there is always a sheet of wax 
on the back of them as well as the face. 

Bees have wintered well here. I let one starve, 
with boney in the hive—a swarm that came out Aug. 
23, 1882. JAS. SOMERVILLE, 9. 

Brady’s Bend, Pa., Mar. 31, 1883. 


It is a little difficult to answer your ques- 
tions, friend S., because you have not given 
us the diameter of your saws. While a five- 
inch saw might make 5000 or 6000 revolutions 
per minute, one 10 inches in diameter would 
not need to run over 3500, to give the same 
speed on the diameter where the teeth are. 
Also, much depends on the kind of work 
that is to be done, the kind of lumber to be 
sawed, etc. For dovetailing the ends of 
frame stuff, you want about four grooving- 
saws. The whole matter is fully described 
in the A BC book. For making frames, we 
prefer saws 8 and 10 inches in diameter, with 
the points of the teeth about one inch apart, 
and such a saw should rip frame stuff at 
the rate of, say, about one yard per second. 
Small saws, say five or six inches in diame- 
ter, usually have teeth about half an inch 
apart. Cut-off saws usually have about 


twice as many teeth to the inch as the rip- 
saws; for fine work, even more than that. 


IMPORTANCE OF A CLEANSING FLIGHT IN THE 
SPRING. 

I got a colony of black bees from my brother-in- 
law, he having 30 all black, and in winter hives, in a 
bee-house open to the south. This was in March, 
1881, about the 15th; they were all seemingly in good 
condition. I brought mine home, and set them ona 
summer stand. The second day after, the sun shone 
very warm, and I took the cap off, and they had a 
good fly. The next day being warm, I repeated it; 
they were seemingly strong, though they spotted 
the snow a good deal. They lived through, while 
my brother-in-law lost all of his. What I want to 
know is, was it because I gave mine that airing and 
My brother-in-law’s were 
not packed, but simply set in a house open to the 
south. I went into winter quarters last fall with 
four colonies packed in chaff, and one in a sheltered 
nook. They have come through all right. On the 
12th they were carrying pollen by the basket full. 

JAS. BEATON. 


Highgate, Kent Co., Ont., Can., April 16, 1883. 


Thanks for your report, friend B. Al- 
though we have always been pretty well sat- 
isfied that it was an advantage for bees to 
have a good cleansing flight, such as you de- 
scribe, in early spring, yet we have never 
before had positive evidence of the benefit 
of it, such as you give. No doubt but that 
it was the cleansing flight that saved your 
bees, and I think it was quite an advantage 
to have them have such a fly two days in 
succession. Mr. Langstroth stated, a good 
many years ago, that it would doubtless pay 
to remove the top of the hives and let the 
bees all come out, and have a good fly when 
a pleasant day afforded a good opportunity, 
after a long-protracted cold spell. 
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FROM THE FRIEND WHO DECLINES TO “SERVE” IN 
BLASTED HOPES. SEE P. 196, APRIL NO. 

I received your postal, with five dollars credited. 
I am surprised that truthfulness about bee-keeping 
is so rare that it isto be paid forwhen found. Well, 
I don’t want the five dollarsany way. I made a mis- 
take about having only one Italian queen. I intro- 
duced a queen last fall (October, I think), and looked 
into the hive two days after, when I found her on 
the bottom-board; anda less majestic and more woe- 
begone and frazzled-out looking queen you never 
saw. Well, sir, she didu’t lay an egg through the 
fall and winter; and shortly after I sent your last 
communication, [ passed the hive, when, presto! 
every bee was an Italian, so I had two. I divided 
them when they began to show symptoms of swarm- 
ing, and so have four. I have saved eight swarm3— 
lost two. Don’t forget to send me your photo. I 
think I can utilize it to scare moths away from my 
apiary. I'll try, and report. W. P. LAUGHTER. 

Edna, Jacksun Co., Texas, April 14, 1883. 


Well, now, friend L., I think that is a 
little teo bad that you are going to use my 
picture to scare moths away. Am I such an 
enemy to moths that the bare sight of my 
picture will cause them to all ‘get up and 
dust,” just by having it hung in the apiary ? 
It seems to me that you are getting into a 
better mood than you were when you wrote 
last. Now, just keep us posted in regard to 
those four Italian colonies, and may be we 
shall have you in the Smilery ere long. We 
send the picture. 


FROM 1 TO 8, AND 275 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I am like those two A BC scholars in Kansas — a 
bee-keeper on a small scale. I commenced with one 
standof pure Italian bees, presented to me by friend 
Fox. He also made me a present of one of your A 
BC books, and by the valuable information gained 
from it I increased from one to eight stands, and 
extracted 275 Ibs. of honey, and I must say I am per- 
fectly delighted with the bees, and the study of the 
science of bee culture, and the different opinions 
presented through GLEANINGS monthly. 

Now a few thoughts about the bee industry that 
has sprung up here, and who brought it about. 
Friend Fox is entitled to all of the credit; he has 
created a great interest in bee culture; so much so 
that we have from the big fish to the little minnow. 
I tell you, friend Fox is a‘* whale” among them. 
Yes, friend Root, he has quit the use of tobacco, 
so you see that he is a pure man. Pray God that 
the good work may go on, for there are still more to 
follow. C. M. CARR. 

Maysfield, Milam Co., Tex., March 25, 1883. 


Thank you, friend C.; but isn’t that a 
rather doubtful compliment you pay your 
friend, when you call him a‘‘ whale”? I 
am rejoiced to know that you agree with me 
in the tobacco matter, and that you seem to 
have caught the spirit of the work. 


DO FIRST SWARMS EVER GO OFF WITHOUT CLUS- 
TERING? 

I have just finished reading Old Fogy’s article on 
page 242, He seems to believe that, because he 
never saw a natural swarm come out of the hive, 
and leave without clustering (or settling), that such 
a circumstance never occyrred. Well, I willgive my 
experience in the matter. About July Ist, 1880, I 
was at work right by my bee-yard, when I saw a 





swarm start to come out of their hive. I went up to 
the hive while the bees were yet coming out (as was 
my custom), and laid a bunch of grass on top of the 
hive, so that I could readily go to it after the swarm 
was hived, to get the number of it to enter on my 
record (the swarm that came out was a large one, 
and there is no mistake about its being a first 
swarm). They circled around, as bees under the 
circumstances usually do, for about five minutes, 
when they gathercd in a body and took a bee line for 
the woods, without clustering or alighting at all. I 
followed them until they got entirely out of my 
sight and hearing, and kept on the line some time 
longer, but never found them. O. E. COOLEY. 
Ridgeway, lowa, May 9, 1883. 


A SUCCESS WITH ARTIFICIAL PASTURAGE. 

I took my bees from cellar a few days since, and 
found them nearly as heavy as when put in, Nov. 25; 
109 hives; one light, 6 quite light, the rest from mid- 
dling to heavy. April 12 and 14 we carried out 107 
hives, all alive. A few days after, we found two 
minus — one without honey, the other with plenty” 
Our honey is all buckwheat, as they got but little 
else here last season. I sowed about 40 acres last 
year, and 45 the year before. It is still cold; freezes 
hard at night. No pollen yet. Alders are ready, 
and poplar soon will be. It will take a week for 
willows yet. E. G. HOLCOMB, 


Brasher Iron Works, N. Y., Apr. 23, 1883. 


BURYING BEES. 

The loss in wintering has been very heavy—prob- 
ably about two-thirds, some losing all they had, 
others wintering all they had with small loss, and, 
in some instances, without any. One man packed in 
chaff all he had, except two, which were very poor, 
one of them being the bees saved from a bee-tree, a 
queen being given them, and a few sections of honey 
fastened into some frames. The two weak colonies 
were buried entirely beneath the surface of the 
ground. First a hole was dug some larger than the 
hives; two 2 x 4 scantling were laid down, and some 
straw put in. The hives were put in straw placed 
around them; some boards placed on top of the 
hives, and then covered a foot deep with earth. 
The chaff-packed bees perished in mid winter; the 
ones that were buried were taken out the lith of 
April in fair condition. This I know to be a fact, as 
I went four miles to see the result of this novel ex- 
periment in wintering, and helped take them out 
and carry them to their summer stands. 

SUCCESS IN CHAFF PACKING. 

I will also tell you how a man succeeded in win- 
tering all his bees by chaff packing. The bees were 
placed on a platform about 12 inches from the 
ground; a box was placed around the hive so as to 
receive about six inches of chaff around the sides, 
and from 12 to 14 inches on top of the bees, a thin 
piece of burlap only being between the chaff and 
bees. A board cover was then put on, suflicient to 
exclude the rain. The entrances were then contract- 
ed to about 4 the size used in summer. It will be 
noticed that the packing did not reach the ground, 
so the bees did not receive any dampness from the 
earth, as they would if the packing had reached the 
ground, and there was enough chaff above the hive 
to retain the heat, and to absorb all the moisture 
arising from the bees; and as there was no board or 
cap in the way to rctard the dampness, it left the 
chaff dry at alltimes. Those bees wintered the best 
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of any Lever saw. I have purchased some of them, 
and have glready transferred a few of them. There 
is brood in every frame; hives are full of bees, and 
pienty of drones, which have been flying for ten days. 
There is a difference, I tell you, having the bees in 
this shape, and in having a mere handful of sickly 
bees and a queen left, which is generally the result 
of cellar wintering. 8. J, YOUNGMAN. 

Cato, Montcalm Co., Mich., May 13, 1883. 

Friend Y., I am not much surprised at the 
success of the plan of burying bees. If con- 
ditions are all just right, 1 believe it is a 
very sure way of wintering. In regard to 
raising the chaff hive 12 inches from the 
ground, I can hardly see how this should 
make any material difference. Our chaff 
hives are usually set on four half-bricks, and 
this raises them so that the air can circulate 
under them, and this preserves the bottom- 
board from decaying. The idea of having 
good ventilation above the chaff is also im- 
portant. The holes in the gable end of the 
chaff hive ought to be of good size, say not 
less than 14 inches in diameter. 


THE CARPET-STRETCHER FOR PRESSING FDN. ON TO 
THE WIRES. 

I see you have got a new plan for putting fdn. 
into wired frames. I think I sent you my plan of 
fastening last August. The plan you give is so near 
like it I will tellitagain. 1 take little pieces of tin, 
and drive into the end of a half-inch pine board. 
You can have the board go the width of the frame. 
I prefer it half way. Place your fdn. on a board that 
your frame will slip over; put on your wired frame; 
take your piece of board with the tins in the end, 
and use it as you would your carpet-stretcher. I can 
put in fdn. faster and better than TI can with any 
thing else. I drive the tins in hulf an inebh apart. 
Any boy or girl can make one. E. A. ROBINSON. 

Exeter, Maine, May, 1883. 


FIRST SWARMS LEAVING WITHOUT CLUSTERING. 

In last GLEANINGS you ask bee-keepers who have 
seen first swarms leave directly for the woods with- 
out clustering, to “stand up and testify.’’ Several 
years ago I was standing within ten feet of a hive 
when the bees in it commenced to issue. They 
came out very rapidly; and seemingly, before all 
had had time to issue, the swarm started directly off, 
I followed them quite a distance, far enough to be 
certain they were bound for the woods. They were 
the first issue of the first swarm from that hive 
that season. They came out with greater rapidity 
than usual. They didn’t stop to circle around in 
the air as usual, but remained directly over the hive 
until nearly all had issued, then started directly for 
the woods. They took a course that compelled them 
to go at least a mile before there were either bushes 
or trees for them to cluster on. I had another 
swarm go away under circumstances that made it 
practically certain that they left without clustering, 
but I didn’t actually see them do so. 

HONEY VINEGAR. 

Mrs. Harrison wishes some of the sisters to tell 
about honey vinegar. I don’t happen to be a “ Sister 
Bee,’” but presume Mrs. H. will not object to my 
having a say on that account. I think the trouble 
with her vinegar is, that it is yet unripe; that is, 
not fully made. I have used no other kind than 
honey vinegar in my family for over ten years past» 
and wouldn’t think a moment of changing it for ci- 





der vinegar. This same thing Mrs. H. complains of 
bothered me at first, until I learned that it takes lots 
of time to fully make it; since then I have had no 
trouble. I usually fill up one or more large barrels 
every year with honey and rain water, and let them 
stand until the third season, when I usually find it 
fully made. I have never succeeded in getting good 
vinegar in less time than the third season. Honey 
vinegar not fully made has what my family calls a 
sickish sweet taste that is very unpleasant, especial- 
ly if used with hot victuals. O. O. POPPLETON. 


Williamstown, Iowa, May 14, 1883. 


DOES THE LOSS OF A LEG IMPAIR A QUEEN’S USE- 
FULNESS, ETC.? 

The select tested queen we received of you the 3lst 
of August last, we thought a little dark at first; we 
tried to introduce her into a stock of pure Italians, 
made queenless for several days previous, but we 
made an utter failure, after trying smoke, water, 
and every other device known to us, to subdue their 
vindictiveness. Finally, on the seventh day, we res- 
cued her again, minus a leg; caged her and put her 
in a hybrid nucleus, and after 24 hours we released 
her, and she was received cordially, and was laying 
in 24 hours. I raised two nice young queens from 
her last fall, and they are filling up their hives with 
beautiful three-banded workers, even brighter than 
those of their mother, with which I am now well 
pleased, even if she is to be a life-long cripple. 

JOHN HARDIN, 

Keiths, Noble Co,, O., May 15, 1883. 

Thanks for your report, friend H. I am 
glad you did not lose the queen, for you 
might have decided against her on account 
of her being so dark. <A great portion of the 
queens we get from Italy are dark; but | 
believe it is invariably the case that young 
queens raised from them are much brighter 
than their mothers, as in your case. I think 
it is a very good idea to try a queen in an- 
other colony, after you have tried so long to 
introduce her. 


SWAPPING A QUEEN FOR GLEANINGS, ETC. 

Bro. MacKenzie says, ‘‘ Why not ship a pretty 
queen to Novice for GLEANINGS, beginning with 
May?’ so I have just doneit. I have always had lots 
of queens, but never mailed one; never made a cage 
until this one; never made any candy until this. I 
feel a little nervous over the result; but as you ac- 
knowledge the receipt at once, I shall not have long 
to wait, so here it goes. When I read so much about 
the unfavorable possibilities of early bee cultiva- 
tion in the Northern and Middle States, I just think 
we have surely a bee paradise in this climate where 
we can raise queens in February; no wintering, no 
spring dwindling, no feeding. For several years | 
took up GLEANINGS, and was the first to write you 
of Mr. Perrine’s floating apiary, which I was then 
building for him. I was much interested in this, to 
see how it would turn out. I have often been re- 
quested to write, as best I might, a history of it all, 
as I kept posted in all its doings from first to last. 

HOW TO GET PLENTY OF CHOICE QUEEN-CELLS. 

I showed a bee-man the way I raise queen-cells. 
The idea comes from the 3-bar frame shown in 
GLEANINGS, page 362, for August, 1880, with a refer- 
ence to page 322 of July, how to raise the best brood 
for these cells.’ Nor is it less valuable, since I see you 
indorse it. I can easily imagine it would be highly 
appreciated by a host of interested readers, and 
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those who at times make a try at raising queens. 
Would it be too much to ask that we might be favored 
with seeing it appear in an early number of GLEAN- 
INGS? I believe Doolittle, to me the highest author- 
ity on all bee-doings, writes in favor of this way of 
raising queen-cells. Ep. NOTLEE. 

New Orleans, La., May 2, 1883. 

Your queen came to hand in excellent or- 
der, friend N. I think you did pretty well 


for your first attempt.—In regard to again | 


printing the directions for getting good 
queen-cells, as it appeared as recently as 
1880, I hardly think it would be best. Most 
of our friends can turn to the pages you in- 
dicate. However, we give the drawing 
again, for the benefit of our new readers. 





We would explain to our readers, that 


queen-cells are obtained as above by putting the hive. 


in two more bottom - bars in your frame, 
as you see. Strips of comb containing just 
hatched larve are then fastened with wax 
on the under side of these bars. To get the 
cells regular distances apart, (he surplus 
larve is removed, and the whole hung in the 
center of a strong queenless colony. The 
plan is virtually the one given in Alley’s 
new book; and on turning back to the vol- 
ume for 1880, and reading the descriptions 
alluded to by friend Notice, it would seem 
almost as though Mr. Alley got his plan 
from this source. Those who have GLEAN- 
INGS for 1880 can turn to the pages men- 
tioned above. 


IS THE EXTRACTOR TO BLAME? 
In looking over GLEANINGS [ see 80 many losing 
bees in wintering, and I wish those brother bee-keep- | 
ers would tell us whether they used the extractor or 
not last summer, as those bees here that had the 
honey taken from them last summer or fall, and had | 
to fill up their hives with fall honey, have died, or at 
least lots of them; but those that did not take any | 
out of the brood-frames had splendid luck, some of | 
them not losing any, and giving them no protection, 
or scarcely any. I think the reason is, the fall honey 
was not good to winter on. I believe the extractor 
is a good thing; but I think a person needs to have 
judgment in using it. The prospect for honey here 
is good. The fruit-blossoms were abundant, and | 
now the white clover is coming in bloom. 

s JOHN HASKINS., 

Empire Prairie, Mo., May 18, 1883, 

Friend H., several years ago, when the ex- 
tractor was used more extensively than now, 
there were several surmises that it was to 
blame for much of the wintering troubles. 
Now, however, many of the bee-keepers pro- 
duce comb honey so exclusively that they 
don’t use the extractor at all. Yet these 
losses in wintering and springing bees are 
just about as before. I think very likely, 








however, that many colonies are lost for the 
reason you mention —that their honey has 
been taken away, so that they are obliged to 
fill up with fall stores not as suitable for win- 
tering as the clover and basswood honey. 


WHEN TO PUT ON THE BOXES, ETC. 

Will you please state how I can tell when I should 
put boxes onupperstorics? Would you recommend 
beginners (and I am one) to place fdn. in the brood- 
frames, and in boxes, or would it be well to wait 
a while until we get more experience? I have but 
one hive. They are Italians. I bought them of 
Alfred McMains, Chariton, lowa. They were out 
all winter, unprotected, when the thermometer stood 
26° below zero. They cameout allright. Ibavehad 
no experience in bee- keeping. Having but one 
stand, I am like a hen with one chicken. I want to 
| be careful, or else I'll get ** busted.” Lbave your A 
| BC book, and I think it’s splendid, because it aims 
at making every thing so plain. 
| lameglad that you are concerned in the moral 
| standing of society, and advise men so invitingly to 

quit the use of tobacco, with all other kindred evils. 
Evan. B. MORGAN. 
Cleveland, lowa, May 7, 1883. 
| Nobody can tell you just when to put on 
your surplus boxes, friend M. It can be 
' determined only by watching the work in 
When the bees get every thing 
' full in the brood department, and are begin- 
/ning to build new bits of comb at the end of 
| the frames, in their desire to occupy more 
| room, then is just the time. Or, better still, 
| have the boxes on a day or two before this 
‘time. You don’t want to get them on until 

they are just ready to goright into them. I 
, would recommend beginners to use fdn., and 
| they can’t well do any harm with it, if they 
‘don’t do any good, especially if they don’t 
have more than one colony to experiment 
' with. ‘The hen that takes good care of one 
|chicken will probably have more in due 
| time, so I think you are all right where you 
| are. 





| 
DO BEES EVER GO OFF WITHOUT CLUSTERING? 
Yes, they do when they come out the second time. 
And that carries me back to my first experience in 
bee-keeping. Inthe summer of 1862 I had a swarm 
issue, and after flying a short time they returned. 
The next day they again came out, rose upin the 
air, and left for the woods. I followed them about a 


| mile, and they clustered on a tree 40 feet from the 


ground. Icut the tree down, and hiyed the part 
that I did not kill. They went to work contentedly, 
and prospered. I have never lost aswarm of bees 
by absconding, and that was the nearest that I ever 
came to it. C. H. FRANCE, 

Erie, Pa., May 20, 1883. 

SWARMS GOING RIGHT OFF, AND NO * MISTAKE.” 

I had thought, like “Old Fogy,’’ that bees never 
went away without clustering; but last summer I 
had one go right off, and did not stop to say good-by 
either; but I did not see it go. I will let my wife 
tell how it went. Here it is: ‘*They were partly 
out when I saw them — perhaps half out; they did 
not scatter as much as bees usually do, but remained 
in a body; they did not wait till they were all out, 
and a great many returned to the hive.” But, hold 
on! may be this is not enough evidence for Old Fogy, 
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What sayyou? ‘“ Mother’s state- 
ment is correct. I saw them go, and they were not 
long aboyt it either.”” Now I can give you more 
testimony that they did go to the woods without 
clustering, if necessary; but this, I think, is sufli- 
cient. I followed the course; they went two miles, 
and I think I know just where they are, if they did 
not die last winter. I have two cases of bees get- 
ting eggs for queen-cells that were never laid by a 
queen in their hives. Do you really think they steal 
them? I have some doubt about it. 
Findlay, Ohio, May 15, 1883. D. C. RouTZON. 


We have good evidence, friend R., that 
bees carry eggs from one comb to another; 
but the question, whether they ever carry an 
egg from one hive to another, is not yet es- 
tablished. Many facts seem to indicate that 
they do; or, at least, eggs are found in hives, 
and no other explanation can be found as to 
their presence there. That these eggs are 


Here sits Jernmie. 


not laid by fertile workers, we know, be- 
cause they hatch out genuine queens. 
can tell us how they get there? 


Who 


I have 42 colonies now in good condition; 12 of 
them have the top stories on, full of nice honey. I 
lost one during the winter. The imported Italian 
queen I got of you last fall had 16 dead bees in her 
cage, and was on the road 5days. The bees were 
exceedingly pleased when I turned them loose on 
the combs, and in 30 minutes were out after water 
and stores. They are doing well now. 

Rape is the only honey-producing plant that will 
pay to cultivate here, according to my experience. 
It grows finely and will bring 2 or 3 crops per year 
when it is seasonable. J. H. RODERICK. 

Dodd’s City, Texas, Feb. 19, 1883. 


TEXAS, ETC. 

Are you really two months behind in your work? 
That is really too bad, Bro. Root. If you don’t do 
better, I don’t know but we shall have to have you 
locked up in one of those fire-proof rooms in that 
new factory, and give the whole business over tothe 
girls. But please send the extractors just as soon as 
possible, for my upper stories are all sealed, and I 
am having to divide my bees in order to get empty 
frames for them to work on. Texas against the 
world for honey. JAMES L. WALLER. 

Benton, Texas, May 11, 1883. 

hank you, friend W., but lL hardly think 
the girls, or boys either, for that matter, 
would get on any faster by having your hum- 
ble servant locked up in the vaults. It is 
very seldom that wecan not send extractorsas 
soon as the order is received. In your case, 
you did not send the order directly to us, 
which caused some delay, and it had been 
gone some time when the above letter 
reached us. We are very glad indeed to 
hear that Texas is still against the world. 


DRONE OR WORKER FDN. FOR SECTION BOXES. 
WHICH SHALL WE USE? 

Although we have been selling both kinds 
of thin fdn. for several years, I don’t know 
that we have had any very positive reports 
as to which is better. I am pretty well sat- 
isfied that drone is worked out faster, but 
several have complained that the queen is 
more apt to go up into the boxes and _ start 
drone brood. Others declare the coarse 
drone comb does not make the honey as at- 





tractive looking as the smaller worker cells. 
Still, others claim that worker is worked out 
just as fast, if not faster. Perhaps only one 
or two have taken this latter ground, how- 
ever. Here is a friend who is most emphat- 
ically in favor of drone comb for starters. 
Here is what he says : — 

Gloves and foundation received all right; but I 
can’t see why you sent worker, when I told you 
I must have drone. Now send me 3 lbs. of drone 
starter or drone fdn. for 1-lb. sections, thin, and nice- 
ly nailed up in wood box. Is this plain enough? If 
I did not say drone before, all right; but if I did, 
what shall I do with this? I want drone, and must 
have drone right off, and that must be thin, and 
fresh made. I am quite sure that I told you drone 
before, as I would use no other if it were given me. 

I started in last winter with 40 stands of bees on 
summer stands, or in chaff hives. Of course, I have 
got 40 yet, and shall use chaff hives, for it is cheaper 
and better than a cellar for wintering bees. 

Jackson, Mich., May 5, 1883. W. D. Hiapon. 

Friend H., will you please give us your rea- 
sons for being so emphatic in wanting drone? 
No doubt you are right, and I presume you 
have tried both kinds; but the rest of us 
want to know about it, you see. 











My $ 

Ladies’ Department. 

iN your April GLEANINGS, p. 166, is a letter from 
i W. S. G. Mason, which tells my case exactly. 

All the names are like Latin and Greek when 
you don’t know any thing, and I didn’t. I had 3 hives 
to start with last spring; had 11 swarms and about 
2(0 lbs. of honey; some I doubled up; put ten in the 
cellar; all came out right but one, which had dysen- 
tery, and got so weak the others robbed it while I 
was from home. All they cost me last summer was 
$9.37 for hives and honey-boxes. Your bill of ne- 
cessities looks very formidable. 

ARE BEES RESPECTERS OF PERSONS? 

I had no smoker, and tried a pan of chips; but I 
thought the more I smoked them the madder they 
got. I bad a bee-man here last week to look at my 
hives, and he smoked them very little, and those 
very bees that would have gone after me like furies 
seemed just as harmless as house flies. He hunted 
out the queen and took up the bees in handfuls, and 
T and the children all around, and every bee seemed 
to have forgotten that it had a sting. 

BEE-KEEPING FOR WOMEN, 

I feel as if I wanted to shake hands with Mrs. 
Harrison for what she says about bee-keeping not 
being too hard work for women. I am trying it; and 
if I succeed, others may be encouraged to try. I 
have partially lost the use of one hand through 
blood-poisoning. It is over three months since it 
bappened, and I can use only my thumb and first 
finger. I had my other hand hurt by being thrown 
out of a buggy, so you see I have two lame hands; 
but I can watch the bees, and do the light work; and 
when it comes to any thing heavy I can call the 
boys. The difficulty would be with some, they may 
not have “the boys’’ tocall. I like tending my bees 
better than any thing else, and I thought perhaps 
they had not much honey, and needed feeding; sol 
and ‘‘the boys”’ weighed the hives, and concluded 
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that those that weighed the heaviest had so much 
more honey that I fed the lightest. 

A week ago I was feeling very much discouraged 
about my hands, when I saw in the JUVENILE, ** Woe 
unto him that striveth with his Maker.”’ Then I 
thought, the Lord made my hand3; and if he thinks 
I can work better for him with maimed hands, I am 
content. ‘*He doeth all things well.’’ 

A BeE-WoOMAN. 

Deanesville, Dane Co., Wis., April 23, 1883. 

In regard to bees behaving well when 
handled by somebody else, I will say, my 
friend, that I think the difference is in the 
bees and not in the operator. I remember 
once when we had such a time with a col- 
ony of hybrids that we could hardly go into 
the garden where their hive stood ; and only 
the next day I went out and opened the hive | 
and took a frame of comb, bees, queen, and | 
all,and carried it into the house and showed | 
it to my wife triumphantly, and told her | 
that they were the same bees that we tried | 
to handle the day before. She exclaimed in | 

| 





astonishment,— 
‘Do you mean to say that these are the 
same bees that were so vicious yesterday ?” | 
‘** 1 do mean to say that these are the same | 
bees, exactly. Come and see them.”’ 
We went ard took the frames out of the 
hive and handled them in every way, and 
put them back without a sting; whereas, 
the day before, all the smoking we could 
give them did not seem to have any effect. 
I presume the reason was, that honey had 
begun to come in plentifully, all of a sudden. 
lam very glad you liked the little text [ 
quoted. I have sometimes wondered wheth- 
er these texts that I pick up from month to 
month every do anybody else as much good 
as they do myself when I find them. Iam 
rejoiced to see that you get the spirit exact- 
ly, of the one I quoted. 





I will let you know how Oregon is to-day; but just 
bear in mind that you were mistaken when you sup- 
posed me a juvenile. 

WILLOW HONEY. 

Father's bees began working on willow bloom the 
9th of January, and they are at it yet. For three 
weeks past we have had very warm weather; the 
cherries, peaches, and plums are beginning to bloom 
now, so the little pets have all they can do. Father 
looked through them this morning. and they have 
lots of honey already. The honey from the willow 
has aslightly bitter twang, just enough to give it 
tone. It is more like horehound candy than any 
thing else. We have the “evergreen” blackberry, 
and it isa famous honey-plant: begins to bloom in 
the latter part of April, and the bees work on it till 
the last berry is gone, which is late in August. 

I suppose you are terribly bothered with such long 
letters. I ama passionate lover of pets, but lam 
not a juvenile. 

OREGON ON THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION, 

I must tell you, the only saloon in our little village 
is closed. The keeper said he would have to do 
something else, because he couldn't make a living at 
that. There is a strong Good Templars’ lodge, a 
Band of Hope, and a Sunday-school here, and we all 
fight alcohol. A. M. HALL. 

Beaverton, Oregon, March 17, 1883. 





Well, my good friend “A. M.,” if you 


aren’t a juvenile, I think you must belong in 
this department; I will try it, any way. 
May God’s blessing rest on the community 
that obliged the saloon-keeper to try some- 
thing else for a living. 


Humbugs @ dwindles 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 





We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and would consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 
greatest care will be at all times maintained to prevent injustice 
being done any one. 


<? INCLOSE you ten cents more, for which please 
send me that number of GLEANINGS that con- 
tains Mitchell’s ** patent claims.’’ It was pub- 
lished several years ago, if I am not mistaken. 
Mitchell has an agent here who claims to have a 
patent on some kind of a division-board. 
CHas. F. UPHAUS. 
Batesville, Ripley Co., Ind., April 23, 1883, 
Mitchell and his division-board has been 
for years our old standby in this department. 
People are getting so generally posted, how- 
ever, that he of late has found few localities 
where his patent swindle would work. We 
published his claim in July number for 
1878, which we send you. ‘Tell the agent 
you mention that he will get himself a very 
yad reputation by having any thing to do 
with Mitchell or his division-board. The 
matter has been fully ventilated at least a 
dozen times in the past eight or ten years. 





Hlasted Hopes, 


Gr Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 








Wy -Y first year’s subscription to GLEANINGS has 
yt expired, and now the question is before me: 
= Must I give up GLEANINGS, with all its 
friendly associations? Must I no longer read of D. 
A. Jones, Doolittle, Hutchinson, and many others 
whose names have become dear to me through the 
reliable pages of this noble journal, all for the sake 
of one dollar? And then there is the JUVENILE, so 
sweet and childlike. Why is it that GLEANINGS has 
done so much, and JUVENILE promises so fair? 
Friend Root, your own self has done the work. Go 
on with your good work; keep up your tobacco de- 
partment, as it concerns me deeply. I have been 
smoking for 20 years; have 4 little children who see 
my example. Well, I must be going; put me down 
in the Blasted Hopes as a bee-keeper, and [ will 
smoke on “for this time.”’ A. P. STAIR. 

Whitney, Ala., April, 1883. 

Well, I declare, friend S., your kind letter 
wound up a little unexpectedly. In some 
way it seems to remind me of our recent 
Sunday-school lesson. Are you sure you are 
not *‘ kicking against the pricks ”’ just a lit- 
tle? Your conscience is accusing you, I 
should think, from your own admission. 
Rise up, old friend, and come along with 
the juveniles. Surely you don’t mean to go 
on setting a bad example before their little 
eyes, do you ? 
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Notes and Queries. 








HOW IS THAT FOR CONNECTICUT ? 
? HAD aswarm come out the 16th of May. Apple- 
trees will not bloom for about one week yet. 
=~ Bees wintered with but little loss, in this part 
of the State. They are more than two weeks ahead 
of last year. 
Andover, Ct., May 18, 1883. 


E. H. Cook. 


CELLAR AND SUB-EARTH VENTILATION. 
I wintered 115 out of 116 in cellar — sub-earth. See 
Aug. GLEANINGS, 1882, F. H. CYRENIUS. 
Scriba, N. Y., May 14, 1883. 


In May GLEANINGS, p. 249, in editorial note on wil- 
low, change kilmonark to Kilmarnock. 

New York, May 7, 1883. 

(Thanks, friend P.] 


A GOOD REPORT FOR THE ZINC HONEY-BOARDS. 
The zinc honey-boards will do. Lots of honey, and 

no brood in upper stories. F. N. WILDER. 
Forsyth, Ga., May 7, 1883. 


JOHN PHIN. 


I increased the one stand I bought of you last 
spring to six, and got 26 ibs. honey, and sold out at 
$40.00 profit. A. I, PARK. 

Concordia, Mead Co., Ky., April 2), 1883. 


Bees are boiling over, but no honey coming in; 
feeding 100 colonies is quite a job, but it must be 
done, to keep the bees out of mischief. 

Luling, Texas, Apr. 21, 1883. J.S. TADLOCK. 


I have never known bees to gather so much honey 
from fruit-bloom. My best colonies are literally full 
of brood and honey, and have queen-cells contain- 
ing eggs preparatory to swarming. 

Washington, Pa., May 12, 1883. LL. W. VANKIRK. 


Bees are doing finely now; they have made such a 
rush for the boxes the past 3 or 4 days, it makes one 
feel happy who had to feed them three or four weeks 
to keep them alive. W.S. CAUTHEN. 

Pleasant Hill, 8. C., Apr. 21, 1883. 


In the May No. you ask those who have known 
bees to leave for the woods without clustering, to 
rise up. We had one last summer that left for the 
woods as soon as they were out of the bive. 

Mrs. A. P. STANBRO, 

Clyde, Oak. Co., Mich., May 12, 1883. 

COMBS FULL OF HONEY. 

Iaminaquandary. Ihave a great deal of surplus 
honey taken from hives last fall in combs, and I do 
not think they will need much if any of it. I use no 
extractor with my hive; run for box honey. What 
do you advise to do with it? Wm. M. YOUNG. 

Nevada, O., May 12, 1883. 

[See page 336, friend Y., for an answer.] 

THE BAD WEATHER, ETC. 

Storms all around. A great destruction of life 
and property. <A severe frost last night, badly injur- 
ing small fruits. The pastures and roadsides were 
beginning to whiten with clover. It is all killed. 
The air is heavy with the smell of frost-bitten vege- 
tation. I shall have to feed my young colonies fur 
some days, as the bioom is all destroyed. 

Marissa, Ill., May 22, 1883. Ww. LITTLE. 

{I think you are borrowing trouble a little, friend 
L. Feed liberally, and make up for break in honey 
yield.] 


3OOD FOR ARKANSAS. 

D. A. Sailor, of Clear Lake, Pulaski Co., this State, 
20 miles north of here, got 1200 lbs. of comb honey in 
sections, all filled, and some more unfinished ones, 
which he used at home from 10 stands in the spring, 


and increased to 30 stands of bees. 
Geo. E. LYTLE. 


Flat Bayou, Jeff. Co., Ark., April 19, 1883. 


FROM 4 TO 11, AND 350 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I began in spring vf 1882 with 4 colonies; increased 
to 11 by natural swarming, and took 350 lbs. surplus 
honey in comb, nearly all in sections; wintered on 
summer stands in single- wall hives. All came 
through safe, and answer to call to-day. 

Minier, I!] , May 19, 1883. Wo. M. BisHor. 


TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 

I united two stocks last fall. The two queens 
were working together in harmony on the 15th of 
this month. I saw them rub together. 

ALEX. MCKECHNIE. 

Angus, Ont., Can., April 26, 1883. 

(Well, I should think that was close enough for all 
practical purposes, friendM. Weshould like a whole 
hive full of just such. Who can supply them?] 





DEAD BEES UNDER THE WILLOWS, 

Bees are working nicely on fruit-bloom and wil- 
lows; but under the willows large numbers lie dead. 
Have any other cases been reported, and do you 
know the cause? 

FROM 2 TO 8, AND —-— 

I commenced with two swarms in the spring of 
1882; increased to eight, which I wintered without 
loss, in a cellar. JOSEPH 8. SECCOMB. 

Auburn, N. Y., May 21, 183. 

[Don’t know, unless it was the cold rains that killed 
them. Willows are not poison, are they?] 


SMILERY. 

Don’t you think I can speak for one little corner 
of the Smilery? I can say, smilingly, that I believe 
I have the first natural swarm of hybrids, or any 
other kind of bees, in Pennsylvania. They issued 
on the 18th day of May. My wife had them in a new 
hive five minutes after they had clustered. If any 
of your readers can boast of an earlier swarm, let 
them speak out. Wo. F. GEIGER. 

Beatty, Westm. Co., Pa., May 19, 1883. 

{lam glad to see you Smile, friend G.; but Penn- 
sylvania is a pretty large State, and it may turn out 
that somebody else has had a natural swarm before 
you, especially when this comes in print to call them 
out.) 


WITHOUT CLUSTERING; 
** CLINCHER.”’ 

In May GLEANINGS, page 242, “ Old Fogy ”’ bas set- 
tled it to his own satisfaction, that bees never swarm 
out without settling or alighting on some tree or 
place of some kind. Now, I will state, for his and 
others’ information, that on Sunday, June 25, 1882, 
my wife and I were sitting near our apiary, when all 
of a sudden the bees commenced to swarm out of a 
hive, and in less than two minutes they struck a bee 
line for the nearest woods. I tried to follow them, 
but could not, as they went too fast. So I took their 
| course and followed them about one mile, and found 
them going into a large oak-tree. So we can say we 
saw a swarm go off without clustering. If you think 
worth while to publish this, you may. 


ELIAS HERSHEY. 
Leaman Place, Pa., May 21, 1883. 


SWARMING ANOTHER 
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Our Komes. 


E AR friends, L take pleasure it in giving 
|: you a sermon preached several weeks 
= ago by my good friend and fellow- 
worker, Mr. C. J. Kyder, of Medina, Ohio. 
You will observe how nearly his line of 
thought runs with the Home Papers I have 
been giving you for a month or two past. 

| pray not that thou shouldat take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldst keep them from the 
evil. —JOHN 17: 15. 

‘“*A good sermon, that,’’ said a man to his neigh- 
bor when returning from one of our city churches, 
where they had listened to a sermon on the Christian 
duty of not being conformed to this world. 

“ Yes, it was a good sermon enougb,”’ replied the 
one to the other, ‘but somehow these requirements 
of the Bible in that matter are impracticable fora 
man in business or society. It was all right for him 
to speak as he did; he isa minister of religion; but 
this thing can not be carried out in practical life.’’ 

What this man said, many others think. The ideas 
of the Bible seem beyond the possibilities of every- 
day life. The rank and file of men may look at these 
bright spots in the moral sky as they look at the 
stars at night — admiring them, but never dreaming 
of possessing them. A poet leaning over a ship’s- 
rail at night sang these words:— 

Five thousand stars are in the sky, 

‘Ten thousand in the sea; 

And every wave with dimpled cheek 
That leaps into the air 

Has caught a star in its embrace, 
And holds it trembling there. 

So of these moral stars in the galaxy of the Bible, 
even if they reflect in the troubled sea of life around 
men, they are held only by the liquid fingers of the 
waves. ‘Too far away these high ideals of the Chris- 
tian life seem. But they ought not to be far away. 
The Christian is to be found in the world. He is to 
be a Christian in the world. The gospel is meant for 
busy men. No new version of the Scripture suited 
to the possibilities of every-day life in this 19th cen- 
tury is needed. The old version is intended for these 
very possibilities. This text gives us the where and 
how of the Christian life. The first is a guideboard, 
pointing out the road; the second is the wagon in 
which to travel. It is not a carriage, with rich up. 
holstered cushions, nor is it an ambulance witha 
soft couch; it is the plain old wagon of Christian en- 
deavor. Peter and John jolted over the road in it, 
Paul traveled in it; Luther and Calvin and Knox 
and Finney —every earnest Christian, in every age 
has ridden in this same old wagon of Christian en- 
deavor. No soul was ever “carried to the skies on 
tlowery beds of ease.”” The sky to which a soul came 
in that way would be that of wsthetic sentimental- 
ism, not the heaven of the Scripture. The soul that 
wanted to travel on a bed would better be taken to 
a spiritual hospital for treatment, than to heaven 
for lazy enjoyment. Itisin the midst of this busy 
world that the follower of Christ is to be found. 

This text locates the Christian. ‘'I pray not that 
thou shouldst take them out of the world.’’ These 
words of the Savior put the Christian in the world; 
that’s his place. Christians are to be followers of 
Christ. What value would there have been in 
Christ’s life if it had been spent in the cell of a monk 
on Mount Hermon or Tabor? Qur Sayior found his 


| 











work among men. Seclusion is often cowardice, not 
sanctitude. Ignorance of what we ought to know is 
not virtue. Panl could reason with the cultured 
Athenians, reaching them through his familiarity 
with their ‘‘own poets.”’ If we can find a common 
theme between them and ourselves, the way is open 
at once for presenting Christ as Paul did. A Chris- 
tian, after reading the Bible, took up a daily paper, 
saying, ‘‘ Now let me see how God is governing this 
world, and which of his promises he is fulfilling 
among the nations to-day.’’ We can not neglect the 
world’s work, its thoughts, its sorrows, its hopes, if 
we are really intent on following Christ. In olden 
times men were familiar with the affairs of their 
neighbors in their own school-district, but what an 
enormous school-district we live in, in these days! 
There are mother Bull's boys just acrozs the pond 
in England; beyond them, the jabbering German 
lads, and the fun-loving French boys. The sons of 
the old lady that has built a stone wall all around her 
lot, to kcep out the children, are well known to us. 
There is only one family in this great school-district 
of the world with whom we are unfamiliar, and that 
is the black family of Africa. They live in an un- 
healthful neighborhood. How near we stand to the 
heart of the world! We touch the throbbing pulse 
in the telegraph; we listen to its measured breath- 
ing in the puffing steam of locomotive or ship; we 
think with the world; individualism is giving place, 
perbaps too largely,to socialism. It isin this world, 
busy, eager, restless, that Christ has put us. 

The Christian’s place is in the closet of secret 
prayer; it is at the family altar; it isin the sanctu- 
ary of public worship; but it is also in the busy mar- 
ket on the street; in the office or store. ‘I pray 
not that thou shouldst take them out of the world,”’ 
was the best request that Christ could offer for us. 
He made no mistake. Not only for the sake of the 
world, but also for the sake of his followers, the 
world is the best place for them. 

It is said, that in Mexico there is a marked differ- 
ence between those living in the mountains and 
those living in the lowlands. The mountaineers are 
strong, vigorous, active. They are intelligent be- 
yond their lowland neighbors. The reason for this 
is evident. The mountaineers must work for their 
bread. In the lowlands, food grows around them 
with scarcely an effort. We need Christian mount- 
aineers — those whose spiritual sinews are made 
strong by hard toil; those who have climbed the 
heights of Christian experience in the face of a 
mountain gale. Spiritual strength comes as physi- 
cal strength comes — by meeting and overcoming 
opposition. Lowland Christians who live on the 
self-produced fruits of tropical growth never do 
any thing to feed others. They are like a queen 
bee: you must put them in a colony of workers, or 
they will starve to death. 

Take a map of the world, and put the pointer on 
the thought-centers; where are they? The United 

es, With only the thumb of one hand and the tip 
of one finger reaching below the 30th parallel of 
north latitude. Look at Europe; where are the cen- 
ters of thought and of action there? England. But 
Lizard’s Point is only just down to the line chat cuts 
Canada from the United States. Germany, which 
holds in her hands the destinies of Europe, has eve- 
ry inch of her area north of the 45th parallel. 

As I take it, there is a great spiritual lesson in this 
map of the world. What does it say to us? Itsays 
that ice and snow and cold make men rugged; that 
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a struggle to live makes men worth living. Men 
who work with brain or hand against odds grow 
strong, and turn the currents of the world’s life and 
history. Christian life developed in the midst of | 
hardships is rugged. 

One danger which seems to threaten religious 
progress to-day is the absence of real hardship in 
Christ’s service. Christ's side is fast becoming the 
popular side; men see that it is to be the winning 
side. Science hasadvanced with tremendous strides 
during the last hundred years: but religion has taken 
two stepsto her one. In 1800 there was one Christian 
in 14; in 1880, one Christian in 5. Statistics which 
seem to be accurate give the number of Christians 
in the world at more than 409,090,009, against half 
that many in 189). which means that there have 
been more conversions to Christ in the past 80 years 
than occurred during the 18.0 years previous. There | 
is great encouragement in these figures, written on | 
the dial of God's providence. | 

But there is danger in them too. Religion is gain- | 
ing almost entire control of our schools of higher | 
education. Take one fact: During the last fifty | 
years, the Christian colleges in America have in- 
creased tenfold; other colleges, three and one-half 
fold. The students in Christian colleges in 1880 were | 
70 per cent of the entire number. In other colleges, | 
30 per cent. To-day the numbers from Christian 
colleges have increased from 70 to 83 per cent, and 
those in other colleges have fallen off from 30 to 17 
percent. At this rate Christianity will monopolize 
all the schools of higher training within a few years. 
The very air is vocal with the fulfillment of prophe- 
cy, “I will overturn, overturn, overturnit, * * * 
until he come whose right it is, and I will give it 
him” (Eze. 21:27). Heiscoming. Men begin to real- 
ize it. It will be just as successful to “lift up a 
puny, human hand against him inthe day of judg- 
ment,” as it is to-day. One might as well attempt to | 
dam Niagara with feathers, as to stop the progress 
of this on-coming kingdom of righteousness. But 
the final victory will come through the God-directed 
efforts of the mountaineers in Christian life — those 
who live well up tothe north. Christ knew the dan- 
gers of success as well as of opposition, and yet he 
offered this prayer for us: ‘I pray not that thou 
shouldst take them out of the world.”” Every legiti- 
mate occupation is an open door for Christian use- 
fulness. If you are in a shop or store, you may 
reach those whom others fail to reach. You meet | 
the same companions daily. Your work unites you. | 
You learn their life’s history, bit by bit. You have 
common temptations. The Lord has placed you in 
this little world; there is your Christian work, as tru- 
ly as your daily task. Beambitious to rise; fit your- | 
self for a larger field; but do the best Christian work 
possible, where you are. 

There is a second part to this text. The Savior 
not only prayed that his followers might be left in 
the world; but that they might be kept from the 
evil. The world is evil, as truly as it is busy. It is | 
not the work of Christians to bring the standards of 
righteousness, which God has given us, down to. 
men, but to lift men up to these standards. The 
object of revelation is to present motives which 
shall keep us from sin. This prayer of Christ is not 
a petition for the impossible. The Savior meant 
just what he said—“* kecp them fromthe evil.” This | 
very standard of righteousness is possible, because | 
it is the Lord’s standard. His strength is promised 
his followers. The disciples were not to be kept by | 








supernatura power, granted in some miraculous 
way, but through their faith in their Lord’s help and 
promises, and their own plain Christian endeavor. 
It was only as they put themselves into God's hands, 
and strove earnestly to keep his commandments, 
that they fulfilled the conditions of being kept. The 
life-boat savesa ship's crew from drowning. They 
wou'd have gone down with the wreck but for the 
life-boat; they would have gone down notwithstand- 
ing the boat, had they refused to get into the boat. 
‘*He who does the will of the Father, shall know of 
the doctrine.” Jf we pray, ** Lead us not into tempt- 
ation,’’ and then run where temptation is, we can 
not honestly add, *: deliver us from evil.’”’ 

The Lord uses means which are not at variance 
with our nature. He keeps us by awakening love 
in our hearts toward him. What does love do? It 
leads us to imitate those whom we love. The re- 
semblance is often surprising between those who 
have spent years of happy married life together. 
They grow even to look alike. Love imitates its ob- 
ject. So those who love Christ unconsciously imi- 
tate him. They grow more and more like him. This 
imitative power of love is one of the means which 
God uses to keep us from the evilof the world. But 
love also seeks to please the one upon whom it rests. 
Sacrifices are readily made, that the person loved 
may be gratified. 

A recent writer has said, ‘* The enthusiasm of love, 
directed by good sense and sustained by holy princi- 
ple, has made men victors in the severest trials, as 
they have grasped the banner and pressed forward 
in the name of the Lord.” There is, then, this un- 
conscious imitation of Christ, and there is also the 
voluntary effort to please Christ; this twofold pow- 
er of love which reaches us in the world. 

These are by no means the only methods which 


| the heavenly Father uses in answering Christ's 


prayer; but I desire particularly to emphasize this 
power of the love for Christ in keeping us from evil. 
If we can only grasp this thought; if we can only 
have in our hearts this luve, it will hold us amid the 
temptations of life as a needle is held to the pole. 
In conclusion, let me say that this scripture teach- 
es that Christians ure not to seek escape from the 
hardships of lie by retirement. Their place is 
among men. The gospel is for those who are busy. 
Its very object isto keep busy men from the evil 
which is inthe world. It is powerfu!, because it pre- 
sents the powerful love of Christ, and awakens a 
corresponding love in the soul. Paul stoodona rock 


| in the midst of the tossing sea of uncertainties and 
| temptation when he could honestly say, ** Nay, in all 


these things are we more than conquerors through 
him that loved us; for I am persuaded, that neither 


| death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
| powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
| height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be 


able to separate us from the love of God which is in 


| Christ Jesus our Lord.”’ 


There you have it, friends; God wants 
you right in this busy world, probably right 
where you arenow. That is, so far as out- 
side things are concerned. Of course, he 


does not want you among any sin and wick- 


edness that is of your own making, but 
he wants you to battle manfully with the 
sin and evil of the world. Are you on that 
rock on which Paul stood? Do you feel 
every day that, through God’s guidance, you 
can say you are more than conqueror? Do 
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you ever get discouraged? <A Christian 
ought not to get discouraged, for this is 
God’s part of it. Your part is to do hope- 
fully the best you can with the world 
as you find it. It is bad to get into a fault- 
finding way with the world. It is bad to 
tind fault with such friends as God has given 
you; with your neighbors and surroundings. 
Do sa not know you can cultivate a way 
of objecting to every thing you meet ? 

then you can also cultivatea way of receiving, 
pleasantly and thankfully, every thing you 
meet. 
tle story here. 
but it will bear telling again, and perhaps | 
shall tell ita good many times before I die. 
It is this: T'wo men were just about stop- 
ping work for the night. One of them said 
he must hurry home, or his wife would scold 
him, because he had kept supper waiting. 
The other remarked, as he passed along, 


that he never heard his wife scold, and that | 


he would like to hear her, just for the novel- 
ty of the thing. Said his neighbor,— 

“You would like to hear her scold, would 
you? Well, | can tell you how. Just get 
her a load of crooked wood. 





And | 


| 


Nothing in the | 


world will make my wife scold so as crooked | 


wood.”’ 

Said the other, *‘ Well, [ believe I will try 
it, just for the fun of it.” 

Accordingly, when he was sorting his next 
wood, he too 
crooked sticks. In fact. he picked out the 
worst-shaped wood he could find, and quietly 
laid it in the usual place, saying nothing, 
but awaiting the result. Nothing was said, 
however, until the wood was nearly used up, 
when his wife said pleasantly, one evening,— 

‘* Tusband, our wood is almost gone; and 
if you have any more like the last. | should 
really like it— the crooked sticks fit around 
the pots and kettles so nicely.” 

Do you get the idea, friends? God is 
sending you wood, or material for your work, 
if you choose. He sends you friends, neigh- 
bors, and companions and helpers, and you 
can look at them as ‘crooked sticks,” if 
you like. I wonder if any one ever did have 
the temptation to think God had put him 
into the world among a lot of crooked people. 
Do you feel that way, my friends? If you 
do, [am inclined to think it was Satan who 
whispered such thoughts iuto your ear. 
Don’t ever let them come again. Think, 
rather, that what you see that looks crooked, 
God sent in his wise providence to be a help 
to you, if you will only take itso. Take the 
crooked sticks and use them as best you 
can, and they will help you on in your work 
to build a Christian character. You will be 
better off for having had the crooked and 
rugged paths to walk in; and possibly God 
has given you a faculty for making straight 
much of the crookedness you find, if you set 
about it with a praver to him to help you. 
Think how that good woman took the load 
of crooked wood. I think she must have 
been a Christion—don’t you think so? I 
suppose she looked on that load of crooked 
wood smilingly, at the outset. She knew 


her husband brought it, and she knew, too, 
that he loved her as no one else loved her 
in this world, and therefore it must be right 


pains to procure a load of | 





for her to have it. With the assurance of 
his love in her heart, she accepted the wood, 
even though it was different from any she 
had ever had before, and it proved a blessing. 
In the same way we are to bear in mind 
that itis a kind Father who loves us, who 
gave us these trials. You know how differ- 
ently we look at things at different times, 
friends. Different people, also, have differ- 
ent ways of looking at things. Some are 
always pleased, and others are always dis- 
pleased. Which class do you belong to? 


I think I shall have to tell you a lit- | Of course, you know [ don’t mean that we 
I may have told it before, | should let every thing piss just as we find it; 


for the great battle in life is to make right 
the things that are wrong. Wrong meets us 
at every step. Sin and evil meet us every- 
where. We hear profanity on the streets. 
While itis agrievous sin in the sight of God, 
yet itisso; and while the sound oft it calls on 
us loudly to wake up and stir ourselves in 
the cause of Christianity and right, yet we 
may be the better Christians for having met 
these trials. ‘The effort it costs us to reprove 
the one who takes God’s name in vain (in a 
way that will make him a friend of ours, 
and not an enemy) brings with it a blessing. 
Did you ever try it, my friends? and have 


| you never learned that even the worst blas- 


phemer may be reached in such a way as to 
induce him to do better (if not cease entirely) 
if you go about it in the right way? Many 
and many a time have I felt that I should 
like to be spared from such encounters. I 
have felt that it would be such a privilege, if 
I could be in a community where there was 
no swearing or intemperance; yet if there 
were such communities, would it be best for 
all the Christian people to move there ? 
What would become of the world? What 
would become of the boys on the street, were 
there no one near or on hand to reprove and 
plead with them? Iw does it come, think 
you, that Christian people are scattered so 
evenly over our land? Take a look abroad 
at the world. ‘There is not a neighborhood 
or a community that does not contain some 
good earnest Christian. Here and there 
they are sprinkled over, as if God, in his 
providence, had purposely placed them there, 
for a kind of light-house, as it were, to give 
warning, and to encourage and lend a help- 
ing hand to others whoare striving for right. 
Is this all accidental, think you? Suppose 
it were otherwise. What would the world 
be, if each of these old ‘* wheel-horses ”’ in 
the cause of Christ should give up in dis- 
couragement, and move away? Suppose 
they should want to get out of the world, 
instead of living init. A few months ago I 
had quite a talk with you about those who 
wanted to get out of the world, or who 
slipped off life with its cares and trials and 
responsibilities. What do you think of 
such? Is it nota pleasant thought, friends, 
that Jesus prayed that we should not be 
taken out of the world? And is it nota 
wicked thought for us to cherish any linger- 
ing desires to leave the world, and leave the 
— of usefulness where God has placed us, 

efore he is ready ? 

Of course, we are not to sit still in the 
world, and let it go. There would be no vir- 
tue in that. We are to be as watchmen, as 
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sentinels. We are to be faithful, also re- 
membering the promise to those who are 
faithful in a few things. There is a prom- 
ise, you remember, to those who are faithful 
in so little a thing as a cup of cold water. 
God sees and remembers. 


A good many times I get letters from bee- 
men, asking me if tl would not advise them 
to move scmewhere else. Now, while I 
think it is right, and perhaps among one of 
God’s plans that people should move about, 
and fill up vacant places, and go abroad into 
new countries, still | have a sort of feeling 
that there is a good deal of moving about 
that comes from a longing to find some 
easier place, or to get somewhere where we 
should be excused from responsibilities that 
now surround us. Many times it comes 
from a desire to try something different, or 
to have achange. Several are now talking 
of going to Florida. My advice has been 
asked in the matter many times. As a gen- 
eral thing, I don’t believe I would advise it. 
When young people get married, let them 
go off and start in some new country, and 
build up a new home, and make the founda- 
tion for new towns and new railroads, if they 
choose; but I don’t believe it is well for el- 
derly people to move about very much. Do 
you know that such changes are expensive, 
dear friends? Do you know by experience 
what it costs to tear up and cut loose in one 
neighborhood, and commence in another? 
To those contemplating moving, I would 
ask, first, why do you move? Is it that you 
may find some place easier for yourself, or is 
it that you are seeking God and his right- 
eousness? or, in other words, because you 
think there is a place where you think you 
can do more good than where you are? 


You know, friends, Iam getting to be a 
little along in life. By one of God's provi- 
dences it has been my Mt almost all through 
life so far, to see boys and girls start out in 
life. Those who came to me years ago, say- 
ing, ‘“* Please, Mr. Root, can’t you give me 
some work?” are now, many of them, heads 
of families, and their children come asking 
for work in the same way that they did. 
Many that I have had in af employ have 
risen to posts of great usefulness. A few 
have gone down, as it were. One or two fill 
drunkards’ graves. While I say it, I say 
it sadly. What makes this difference ? 
I have learned by experience which young 
man or young woman will rise in the world, 
and occupy posts of usefulness, or, at least, I 
think I can tell something aboutit ; and when 
I tell youa little of my experience here, pease 
bear in mind I do so solely to illustrate one 
of the truths in our little text of to-day. 
Those succeed almost invariably, who take 
hold of the world, and the work and the peo- 
ple they meet, with cheerfulness and courage. 
One young man wrote to me some little time 
ago, and asked me if I could give him a 
place to learn bee-keeping. When I asked 
him what wages he would expect, he replied 
that he was willing to let me give him just 
exactly what I found him worth, but that he 
would like enough to pay his board. He 
was educated and intelligent. I presume he 
had a purpose of making himself so usefui 
that he would get reasonable pay. I paid 





him about enough to pay his board, for per- 
haps two weeks. At the end of that time I 
told him one day that I felt ashamed to pay 
a boy so little, who could accomplish so 
much, and gave him about the wages of a 
man. Ina few weeks, however, his pay was 
increased again, and so it has been from 
time to time, until he gets now very nearly 
as much as any manin my employ. Onees- 
pecially valuable trait with this young man 
was, that he never found fault with any 
thing or voaghwee § Ile took our work and 
our people (and your humble servant, per- 
haps) exactly as the woman took the load of 
crooked stsvewood. In such a factory as 
ours, With so many people, and all sorts of 
people, of different ages and habits. of 
course we have many disagreements. One 
of our greatest causes of disagreement is the 
matter of pay. A few days ago one of our 
town boys met me and zesked the oft-repeat- 
ed question,— 

‘* Mr. Root, haven't you a job for me?” 

** But, D., you use tobacco.”’ 

‘Well, if i give it up, you will give me 
work, won’t you ?”’ 

‘** Yes, so far as the tobacco is concerned, 
D.; but there is another thing that comes in 
our way.. When you worked for us last, we 
couldn’t agree about the pay. You were 
dissatisfied with what we thought you fairly 
earned. Shall we not have the same trou- 
bles now with you, or, in other words, will 
you be willing to go to work for what I think 
I can afford to pay ?” 

‘* Why, Mr. Root, it doesn’t seem as if you 
did do quite as well with ine as you did with 
the others when [ wastherelast. Of course, 
I want a fair chance with the other boys.” 

You see, friends, there was a difference of 
opinion. I arranged it in this way :— 

** Look here, D., you know Mr. W., the 
foreman of ¢he saw-room, and you know, too, 
that he is a good, fair man, and likes the 
boys.” 

** Yes, I know Mr. W., and he is a nice 
man.” 

‘** Well, D., you are to go to work under 
him. We will have it this way: I will pay 
you whatever he says you are worth, and 
your actions and your work shal] fix the pay. 
Won’t that be fair ?”’ 

‘** Yes, that will be fair. and all right.” 

This fixed the matter pleasantly, you see, 
for the boy was to let his actions speak, and 
he was to agree to abide by the verdict of 
these actions. A good many times I tell the 
friends who work for me, when they are 
complaining that they have not been used 
well, to make no reply, only by actions. Let 
their lives do the talking. It they have been 
wronged, let the lives they lead day by day 
answer the wrongs, and refute them. 

Many of you have, perhaps, read the life 
of Mueller. You will remember that quite 
early in his great work he formed a plan of 
letting the world pay him what it chose; in 
other words, having no salary, even when he 
was a minister. He asked God daily for 
things he wanted, but never asked any thing 
from mankind. In fact, when asked once if 
he needed money for his work for the or- 
»hans, he declined to answer. Mueller was 
in the world, and through the world he saw 
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God; and as he trusted God, he also trusted | I quit the use of tobacco the first of February; and 
humanity. You know the result. The | if you have not withdrawn the offer, you will please 
world has poured millions of dollars into his | send me a smoker. J. H, ALLENDER. 
hands, and yet he never solicited a copper. | Tunnelton, W. Va., March 13, 1883. 

God has placed us in the world. He wishes | 


to love the world, and trust tl ld — | — 
po ibe world as tilanainar 3 aot reat | CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
| 











gift. Kven though crooked, we are to take seacipciaishaageaaa a 
it thankfully. Are we doing it, my friends ? A. I. ROOT, 


I pray not that thou shouldst take them cut of the AND 
world, but that thou shoulast keep them from the EDITOR fe PUBLISHER, 
evil. MEDINA, O. 





~ | TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR, POST-PAID. 
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A MINISTER TAKES A SMOKER. MEDINA, JONE 11,1883. 
HEN I get a smoker I shall lay away my big | . . 
y ae | But whoso shall offend one of these little ones which believe 
meerschaum. To-day I was with Mr. H. | in me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
2% about his peek. Jae that he were drowned in the depth of 


Waughtel, and he was smoking. He is hale | | the sea.—-MAT 
and hearty. I said, ‘Uncle Henry, it is about time | - ; —$$$$_____ ae 


to quit the pipe too. ne , |  CusromERs wanted for 30 or 40 black queens. On- 
* Well, Will, I would if it were not for my bees. hee 
4 é f | ly 3l cts. each. It is not often we have them, so now 
So I offered to furnish the smoker if he would 
is your chance, if you want them. 
quit, and he egreed todo so. You may accordingly Ci 


mail bim one. I would advise you to get him to | BASSWOOD LUMBER WANTED. 
write for your preper. He is competent, and an E. | BASSWOOD timber suitable for sections is now get- 
M. minister. M. W. MURPHEY. ting to be scarce in our locality. Will those who 

Cuba, Fulton Co., Ill., May 6, 1883. | have such lumber for sale please tell us how much 


Thank you, friend M. May God bless you | they bave, and how low they ean furnish it by the 
in your efforts to lead men to give up the | carload ? ye OU pene 
bad habit. I am copecity, glad to hear ae) | THE GOOD CANDY MADE OF POWDERED SUGAR. 
a ge ox = ek alee PE pocndbeay THE Good candy made of powdered sugar stirred 
aging thought, that the ministry as a body | UP ith honey is working nicely. The bees eat it, 
have now almost entirely given up the use | SU@8r and horey both, without rattling it down or 
of tobacco. Some of the old. gray-headed | W@%ting it. Two queens went safely to Canada. 
ones hold to it, of course ; but 1 believe it is Every bee was alive, and only about one-fourth of 
almost an unheard- of thing to find a young the candy consumed. How long does it take to 
minister using it in any shape whatever. learn so simple a thing? 

PLEASE don’t be in a hurry, friends, in deciding 
that somebody has tried to *“‘ beat” you. It is a 
comparatively rare thing among bee-men to find one 
who deliberately and willfully decides to wrong an- 
other. Please be slow in “thinking evil,’’ and re- 
member how many times you have decided hastily, 
sbiteenhaictiaiiillelhe and afterward you have found out it was only a 

I have concluded to quit the use of tobacco. I was | mistake or a misunderstanding. 

24 years old yesterday, and have been a constant | One AND. 
user of the filthy weed for 14 years of time. IfI | 


break over, I will send you the money to pay for the | QUITE a number of the friends have written to us 
¥ y bags | lately in short-hand. When the Munson system is 
smoker. Ges. A. CATER. 


| used, we have no trouble in reading it; but the oth- 

SummporSeis, Hone Oe. Pe Oia, Apres, eae | er systems are practically illegible. As there are 

I see you are giving a ‘a smoker to every one who but two here who can read even the Munson system, 
will discard the use of tobacco. If you will send me | perhaps it would be better, in view of future contin- 
asmoker I pledge you my word that I will, by the | gencies, to write entirely in long-hand, as all busi- 
help of God, never use it again. If 1 do, I will pay | ness letters are preserved. We have no objections, 
you for it. Ido this because every time I see the | however, to letters in the principal European lan- 
smoker I will think of the pledge. It is my desire | | guages. i 
toque it, for I know it is a filthy habit. | THe clerk who opens a the letters is again complain. 

Salisbury, N. C., Feb. 16, 1860. — L. K. WEBB. | ing because the friends will persist in sending dead 

I noticed in GLEANINGS that you would send to any queens back in letters. What in the world do you 
bee-keeper (who used tobacco habitually) a smoker, | Suppose we want of dead queens, friends? It is 
if he would agree to abstain from the use of tobacco; | enough to have you write to us that they are dead, 
and as long as he abstained from its use, the smoker without having their miserable bodies pushed under 
should remain unpaid for; but if he resumed its use | our noses. Now, will you not please remember, 
again, he should pay you $1.00 for the smoker. I | don’t send back queens, or any thing else, for that 
willingly acknowledge the above, and shall pay you matter, until we tell you we want you todo so? Tell 
for the same if I resume it again. J. K.Greqory. | us what the trouble is, in plain English, and we will 
Crooked Lake, Pa,, Apr. 4, 1883, then tell you what to do, 


Allow me to say, in all candor and truth, that, aft- 
er using tobacco (both smoking and chewing) for 
35 years, I left it off last August, and am no longer a 
slave to the vile habit, and have persuaded several 
persons to do likewise. F. W. THOMPSON. 

Quincy, Lll., April 17, 1883. 
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WE have 5627 subscribers this 28th day of May, 1883. 


WAx is now getting to be so plentiful that we can 
pay only 34 cts. cash, or 36 in trade. 


Untit further notice, we shall pay 90 cts. for un- 
tested queens, and sell them for $1.25. 


Our pay-roll Saturday night, for the week ending 
May 25, was $761.50. You see, friends, there are a 
few of us, at least, at work filling your orders. 


TRADE is still booming, but not quite as brisk as 
when the JUVENILE for May was sent out. We shall 
doubtless be ahead on all orders in a few days more. 
We can always send fdn. at once when so wanted, 
and so we can, as a general thing, regular goods of 
almost any kind; but it is just about all we can do to 
keep them in stock, wi:hout undertaking to make 
odd-sized sections, frames, etc. 


WE are sorry to hear that the beec-hive factory of 
* Adam Miller & Son has been recently destroyed by 
fire. They are, however, about starting up again, 
or are doubtless started up beforethis. I have not 
yet learned whether they were insured or not. Look 
out for fires, friends, and keep insured. Don’t go 
into any business, or have your work in any sort of 
a building, that won’t admit of insurance. This isa 
duty you owe your fellow-men who patronize you, 
aswellasyourself. , 


PLEASE don’t make long, expensive trip3 for your 
goods, friends, until you have had some intimation 
that they have been shipped. A friend has just 
written us that he has been 24 miles after his goods, 
three times, and yet be ordered them only a week 
ago. I am very sorry indeed to hear of such disap- 
pointments, but it seems to me our friend was a lit- 
tle thoughtless. After you have been informed that 
the goods have been shipped, it is quite soon enough 
to go after them. 








As many bee-keepers are moving to Florida, and | 
many more contemplate trips there, it may be well to | 
consider the desirableness of such a plan. The most | 
I should fear would be the point in the sermon we | 
have this month in Home Papers — that a climate 
that would furnish every thing with so little labor 
would ultimately tend to cripple one’s best powers 
and energies. How is it, friends? Can we afford to 
dispense with the frosts and snows of the North? I, 
for one, don’t believe I can. 


WE are very glad indeed to call attention to the 
low prices at which bees are offered by the pound by 
some of our advertisers. This would be an especial 
favor to those who have lost bees heavily, because 
they can, at a small expense, populate again their 
deserted hives. I presume they will very soon sell 
all they have to spare. With the great number of 
losses that have been reported during the months of 
April and May, there will probably be a large de- 
mand for bees by the pound, and low prices will be 
a kindness to those wanting. 


MILDEWED SECTIONS, AND WHAT TO DO WITH THEM. 

During the excessive damp weather, there is more 
than usual tendency for sections to mold or mildew, 
especially if the lumber is not fully seasoned, and to 
have the sections fold nicely the lumber should not 
be too dry. Well, now, friends, do not be in haste to 





pronounce them worthless, eyen if they do Jook 


awful. Fold them up and stack them in a heap un- 
til thoroughly dry, and you will see them, usually, 
turn white again; but if they do not, tack a sheet of 
sandpaper on a table, get some cheap help, and sand- 
paper them off. It is not a long job,after you get at 
it; andif the sections are some you got of us, I will 
pay for fixing them up. There is something queer 
about the way basswood will “‘sweat’’ in damp 
weather. 


CARELESS and heediess people make a world of 
trouble; but in no place do they make more trouble, 
perhaps, than in an express or freight office. Imag- 
ine one who is needing goods badly, say supplies for 
his apiary at the time when the honey is coming in, 
being told that no goods had come for him, and it 
afterward proves that they were in the office all the 
while, in some out-of-the-way place, forgotten! Here 
is a little item that a friend just sent us: — 

I have received my goods. The agent here had them in his 
office. I went and asked him for them, and he said they were 
not there; but when you hunted them over the line | had him 


“penned up.” Then be looked and found them 
Covington, O., May 21, 1883. J.N. F. SHELLABARGER. 


EXTRA COMBS FILLED WITH OLD HONEY. 
QUITE a number are asking now what they shall 
do with such. Put bees on them, by all means. If 
you can give a new swarm combs filled, or partly 
filled, with honey, you can get them into the boxes 
just so much quicker. After they get well to work 
in the boxes, and find the honey in the way, they 
will often uncap it, and move it into the sections 
above. They will be getting your old honey into 
new sections and into new combs. Of course, I 
would not want to do this unless the old honey were 
a good article. I would never think of extracting 
the honey in old combs, uni ss I wanted extracted 
honey. If you don’t need them all now, use them 
later in the season for building up colonies. Where 
one wants to raise more bees, they are the nicest 
things in the world to do it with. 


BETWEEN FRUIT- BLOSSOMS AND 
CLOVER. 

THE bees with us are just commencing on the 
fruit-bloom. This is, perhaps, the case with many 
of you. Of course, there is no danger of robbing 
now, nor is there any danger of the bees starving, 
unless very bad, stormy weather should ensue. 
But when the fruit-bloom is over, then look out. 
Colonies heavy with brood will need many pounds of 
stores to carry them through until clover blooms; 
and if they have not a bountiful supply of stores, be 
sure they are fed. Keep egg-laying and brood- 
rearing going right along at a galloping rate, and 
don’t mind the cost of sugar. Any thing will do to 
feed now. Cheap maple sugar, brown sugar, wet 
with water, or even grape sugar; but I would not 
give them any more than they will need totake them 
through until clover. Sometimes locust - bloom 
comes in and fills up this gap. Keep a careful 
watch of the plants and flowers, and stop just as 
soon as the bees can get natural stores. But what- 
ever you do, don’t let them starve for lack of food 
during this, perhaps the most critical point, during 
the wholes year. 


THE INTERVAL 


DELAYS IN RECEIVING GOODS. 
Ir may be worth while to tell our bee-friends a 
little how mercantile men do in lines of goods that 
are in great demand, to avoid delays. It is simply 
this: They send an order to the factory six months 
ahead, or a year, before the goods are wanted, and 
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tell them to make and ship them at their conven- 
ience. By so doing, they have a full stock on hand 
when none can be obtained elsewhere, and thereby 
advertise their business in a way that nothing else 
does, by furnishing goods promptly that can be ob- 
tained at no other house. Of course, this requires 
capital, but much money is lost by the need of a thing 
at just the proper season, and it should be remember- 
ed that,with most of you, money can be obtained for 
about six percent interest. Now, this small amount 
of interest is a trifling matter, compared with los- 
ing a crop just for lack of proper facilities for car- 
ing for and marketing it. Of course, this would ap- 
ply only to staple goods that are sure to be needed 
year after year. In our business, we often order 
supplies of honey-knives and such like goods in the 
fall, so as to be sure to have them ready for next 
spring. = 
CORRECTING MISTAKES. 

Ir is an cld saying, and one that is generally true, 
that right harms no man; but it seems to me, my 
friends, that we sometimes carry the matter of rec- 
tifying mistakes to almost too great a length, and 
often, perhaps, without hardly thinking of it. With 
the multiplicity of goods we offer for sale during the 
busy season, like the present time, mistakes will, in 
spite of us, creep in, and you know I have requested 
you to inform us of these. But suppose the mis- 
take in question is only on a five-cent or three-cent 
article. Is it really worth while to have expensive 
clerks stop their work and hunt over files of old let- 
ters, to see whether the error was in your order or 
in our filling the order? I suppose most of you, in 
dealing or in making char ge, are accustomed to let 
a matter of three or five cents drop, when the 
change is not at hand to make it right. A postal 
card is just at hand to-day, complaining of some 
mats for hives. After the clerk looked it up, we 
found it was the second time he had written about 
it; and on looking up the order, we found that he 
had only two mats at five cents each, and one of 
them was too small. Thetime consumed in hunting 
it up was far more than the value of the mats. 
Now, we make it . rule here to hand over five cents 
to anybody who says we owe him that amount; and 
when we receive go_ds with shortage or breakage 
to an amount not to exceed 25 cents, I have, cs a 
general thing, been accustomed to let it drop rather 
than to make anybody any trouble about it. Would 
it not be best to consider this point a little? 


A ** BIG TROUBLE.” 

THERE is one big trouble, friends, that I don’t just 
now see how to get over. It is the old story in re- 
gard to carelessness. One friend writes us just this 
minute, to say that the file he said was not put in 
with his goods is found, after all. A few days ago 
he declared we didn’t send it, and his order had to be 
hunted, to see if he ordered one. When found, with 
two checks on it, to show that two clerks bad seen it 
put in, I was either obliged to scold them for care- 
lessness, Or write back to our friend that he must 
have overlooked it. Neither one is a very pleasant 
task to do. Should I send him another by mail, 
without even stopping to look up the order, and thus 
save time and trouble? There are two objections to 
so doing: At the low prices we sell these things, I 
can not afford to; and then, again, we often find 
that the man who says he ordered a file, didn’t order 
any at all — he only thought he did. I must keep a 
check on the clerks too, and most of them want to 





know when complaints are made of their work. 
There is no way but to go back, hunt up letters, and 
trace complaints. Yesterday a friend wrote that 
the rabbets he declared were left out were in the 
package a‘ter all. Somebody had lifted them out 
with the tin hive-covers, and then he declared there 
were none sent, and an,innocent clerk came very 
near having to pay heavy express on more rabbets. 
It often takes more time to hunt up such blunders, 
and get at the truth, than it does to put up the 
goods. What shall we do, and who can help us in 
this matter that is such a very great clog and bin- 
drance in business? 


COOK’S NEW MANUAL. 

WE have just received a large invoice of Professor 
Cook’s * Manual of the Apiary.” The book has been 
thoroughly revised, and containes much additional 
matter, besides a large number of new engravings 
added. It seems to me that every bee-keeper should 
have Cook’s Manual. The ground occupied is in 
many respects quite different from that of our A B 
C book. As I have explained to you before, the 
A BC book is written mainly to give plain practical 
directions for the A B C scholar to make a success 
with his bees, with as littleexpense as possible, and as 
little confusion as may be, as would come from 
knowing all the different hives, etc., now in general 
use. Now, Cook’s Manual, in one sense, occupies a 
much broader field than the ABC book. He touches 
on many things that I omitted entirely. He also de- 
scribes many methods of management that no men- 
tion is made of in the A BC book, and gives a bird’s- 
eye view, as it were, of the present state of affairs 
of the science of bee culture over the whole world. 
Of course, he does not describe as many things mi- 
nutely, nor go into details asI dointhe ABC. Had 
he done so, the work would have been too volumi- 
nous for most readers. As Prof. Cook is one of our 
leading entomologists, he has taken up the natural 
history of the bee, and carried it further, in many 
respects, than the A B C book has. We have made 
arrangements with friend Cook, so as to furnish the 
Manual at the same price as the A BC book, both 
wholesale and retail. That is, when you are making 
up aclub for the A BC and GLEANINGS, you can 
count Cook’s Manual on the same terms. 





CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


We have just printed for H. B. Harrington, of this 


place, a page list of bees, queens, and farm implements. 


Our friend Byron Walker, Capac, Mich., sends us 
a 4-page circular and price list of bee weppiies that ought to be 
read by every bee-man, even if he doesn’t buy any goods of him. 


E. A. Thomas & Co.. Coleraine, Mass., have mailed 
us a very complete catalogue of their improved strains of 
bees; 4 pages the size of this. 


P. F. Rhodes, New Castle, Ind., has sent us a one- 
page list of bees and queens, 


N. 8. Coggeshall, Summit, N. J., has just received 
from our press a 6-page list of bees and queens. On account of 
the destruction of their factory by fire, friends N.S. & W. B. 
Coggeshall furnish no supplies at present. 


M. B. Moore, Morgan, Ky., sends out a one-page 
list of Italian queens. With each order, friend Moore sends a 
specimen of his penmanship. Hardly in a lifetime do we find 
so exquisite a penman as he is. Friend Moore has the good 
will of our typos on that seore, as have Hasty, Hutchinson, 
and others, 


L. E. Mercer, Lenox, Iowa, sends us 16-page list 
of bee supplies. In winding up, friend Mercer writes the fol- 
lowing very kind words relative to the A B C book and—friend 
Novice: The ABC book is ee the best book ever pub 
lished on bee-keeping. It is especially adapted to the wants of 
the beginner. Every pore that has a stand of bees should 
have one of these books; they are well bound and nicely print- 
ed, and illustrated with many fine engravings. Friend Root 
has a peculiar way of writing that makes one feel when read- 
ing his book as though he were just talking to him; and Iam 
sure that after you have read his book you will, as i do, think 
of him as “ friend” Root. 
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OUR $175 E NGINE AND BOILER. 


A WORD OF PRAISE, WHERE I7 [S WELL DESERVED. 


of you some time ago, a cut of which is shown 
in your circular, works like a charm. It is 
called 2-horse power, but I can do more with it than 
can be done with two horses. I can saw 20 cords of 
wood in a day with it; and for grinding feed (for 
which it is used mostly), I can grind 10 bushels per 
hour, and it isa clipper to run bee-hive machinery. 
The engraving is a little wrong; the governor is not 
as shown. 
We are having cold rainy weatther. Bees are hay- 


A WORD for those engines. The one I ordered 





COOK, ’sS BRUSH 








FOR GETTING BEES OFF THE COMBS. 


Just what every apiarist needs. Brush is 4% in. 
wide, handle 8 inches long. Sample brush, 18e: 7 
brushes, $1.00, 15, $2.00, by —_ post paid. Per 
gross by express, $15.00. T. J. COOK, 
6d New Point, Decatur Co., Ind. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 





ing a slim chance; when it is warm enough for them | Single queen (untested, laying)...... .......... $1 00 
to fly, it is too windy. Chaff hives are Se ae ba dibtinle Deeps 9p Oh bene’ ss esis cng ¥ aah Lage OO 
Address. hk. A. BAGSHAW, 


thing this spring. A. OSBUN. 


Spring Bluff, Wis., May 21, 1883. 


Thank you, friend ©. I remarked but a_ 


few days ago, that it was a little singular 
that not one breath of complaint had ever 
been made of any one we had sold in the 
years past. They have been improved some, 
since the cut was made. 


AVE YOUR FOWLS. 
AVE TIME and MONEY. 


FANCY POULTRY, POULTRY POWDER, 
ITALIAN BEES, BEE- HIVES, &C. 
6tfing For circulars, address 
J. R. LANDES, Albion, Ashland Co., Ohio. 











‘XO increase my business I make the following un- 
paralleled offer, price and quality considered: — 
Dollar Italian queens, 75c; one queen to new cus- 
tomer, 50c; setting of Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.00; 
two settings, or one queen and one setting, $1.50. 
pe yr gag solicited. Queens oP es in zuly 
and and August. C. M. GOODSPEED, Thorn Hill, Qnon. Co., N.Y. 


CONTRACTS WANTED 


WITH 


SUPPLY DEALERS, , 


Dealers, and those who contemplate becom- 
ing such, are requested to write for estimates on 
job lots of hives, sections, etc. We make spe- 
cialties of chaff and Simplicity hives, but will make 
other styles, if unpatented, and ordered in consider- 
able quantities. Let us know the kind and probable 
quantity of goods you expect to handle, as well as 
any other information you may deem necessary, an1 
we will send you prices that we are confident will be 


satisfactory. 
S.C. & J. P. WATTS, 
10tfd LUMBER city, _CLEARFIELD CO., PA 








HOLY - - LAND 
CYPRIAN QUEENS 


Farm Implements! 


I have a fine lot of pure Holy-Land and Cyprian 
queens which I will sell for one-fourth more than 
Root sells his Italians. Also a tew pure Albinos; 
they are light-colored, and very gentle. 

I keep og hand, and can ship from the factories 
where made, a stock of Farm Implements, a two- 
horse corn-planter, with drill attachment; one-horse 
corn-drills that will plant in hills; a steel-toothed 
harrow in three sections, with lever to clear from 
trash, or pass over obstacles; spring-tooth harrows; 
eqgmmon harrows, with 40 or 50 teeth; sulkey hay- 
rakes; sulkey cultivators, plow-sulkey: s,etc. Send 
for Circular. tf 


H. B. HARRINGTON, Medina, 0. 








Blue River, Wash. Co., Ind. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


Italian Bees by the pound, nucleus, or colony. 
Queens furnished when desired. Five per cent dis- 
— on A. I. Roow’s prices. For particulars, ad- 

re 
46 EE. Y. PERKINS, Jefferson, Greene Co., Iowa. 


L. E. MERCER, 


—OF— 


LENOX, IOWA, 


Breeds Pure Italian Bees and Queens for sale; Man- 
ufactures the Root Chaff Hive, the Standard Lang- 
stroth Hive, and the Mercer Chatf Hive. Sections, 
dovetailed or all-in-one-piece. J furnish every thing 
needed torun a first-class apiary. Satisfaction guar- 
ie? or money. refunded. Circular and price rd 

ree _ 6-7 


FOR FULL COLUNIES OF 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


46d TWO AND THREE-FRAME NUCLEI, 
Address P, F, RHODS, NEW CASTLE, HENRY CO., INDIANA. 


NE-PIECE SECTIONS a a specialty. Pound size, $t.50 
per 1¢(0; comb fdn. &5c per lb. Circular free. 
a6 B. WALKER & Co, Capac, &t. Clair Co., Mich. 


EEBLPwPrERS’ 
28 Pages, 50°. per year. 
SPECIMEN COPY TREE. 
5-Td 


A. G. HILL, Kendallville, Ind. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Carefully bred from importec and selected home- 
bred mothers of best strains. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed by mail. 
ibe sae queen, before July 1. $1.10; after, 90 cts. 

6.00; $5.00 


Tested queens, Nuclei, Pin ‘ete. 
me ror circular, D. G. EDMISTON, 
Adrian, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


W.Z.HUTCHINSON 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


Is now receiving Italian queens from the South (for 
particulars see advertisement in April GLEAN- 
INGS), and can send them by return mail at the fol- 
lowing prices: Before June Ist, untested queens 
will be $1.50 each; during June, single queen, $1.25, 
or six for $6.00; after July Ist, single queen, $1.00; 
six queens, $5. 50; twelve, $10.00. Tested queens 
(reared last season in the home apiary), before June 
Ist, $3.00 each; during June, $2.50 each; after July 
Ist, $2.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed, Make 
money orders payable at Flint, Mich. 5tfd 
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spy Fe rep sipengetss YEAR. 1883 
Testea queens, in Ap: il and May, - . $2 50 
Tested queens,in Juneandafter, - - - 200 
Untested queens, in Apriland May, - . - 125 
Untested queens, in June and after, - - 1 00 


Sent bv mail, and safe arrival guaranteed. Send 


for circular. 
WwW. P. HENDERSON, 


Address 
2- esos MURFREESBORO, RUTH. CO., TENN. 


ARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS, donee 

hardy improved stock, $1.00 eacb; from im- 
ported mothers, 50 cts. extra. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. None of the new races kept in this vicinity. 
2-7 W. H. Proctor & Co., Fairhaven, Vermont. 





FOR THE 
OLD RELIABLE 


BHE-SMOKERS | - 


or Uncapping - Knives, 
Send ecard for circular to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH. — 3-tfd 


Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 
Cyprians Conquered.—All summer long it has 
been * which and t’other’”’ with me and the (ypr ian 
colony of bees I have; but at last | am ‘‘boss;” 
Bingham’s Conqueror Smoker did it. If you want 
lots of smoke just at the right time, get a Conqueror 
Smoker of Bingham & Hetherington. 
Respectfully, G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


The Excelsior Poultry Yards 


are always well stocked with Pure-Bred Poultry and 
Italian Bees; Extractors, Foundation, Hives, etc., 
for sale. Job Printing of every description done 
cheap for cash. Cirenlars free. 

Address J.T. FLETCHER, West Monterey. 
12-9d Clarion Co., Pa. 








E. T. LE wis & co., TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Manufacturers of the U. S. Standard Honey-Extract- 
or (new improvements), and all other Apiarian 

Supplies. Send for circular. Itfd 





LOOK! 


A Perfect MORSE Telegraph Instrument for 
beginners. Send for catalogue. 
5-12d_ P. B, KINGSLEY, Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 


BEE-HIVES FOR SALE! 


I manufacture every thing needed by bee-keepers, 
made of wood, not patented. I make Simplicity and 
Langstroeth hives a speciality. My work is as good 
as the best, and my prices always please my custom- 
ers. Send postal card for my illustrated catalogue. 
4tfd H. F. SHADBOLT, 

WINOOSKI, - - SHEBOYGAN Co., - - WISCONSIN. 


BURNT OUT! 


Having lost our machinery by fire, we can furnish 
no more SUPPLIES until further notice. We have 
a large stock of Italian and Hol, -Land Bees, and can 
ship Queens at Bees as usual. Circulars on appli- 
cation to W. B. COGGESHALL, Sup'r., 

Hill Side Apiary, Summit, N. ~ 

_N. s. CoGGESHALL, PROP'R. 


EES AND QUEENS FROM MY APIARIES, 


QUEENS AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. 
3tfd Circular on application. 


ne 





J. H. ROBERTSON, PEWAMO, IONIA CoO., MICH. 











Reduction 
IN PRICE OF FOUNDATION. 


Beeswax has ‘*gone up;” but as we bought our 
stock before the advance, in order to close out our 
entire stock before the rush of the honey season, we 
will, until further notice, sell our Vandervort fdn. 
at former prices—5(0c per lb. for heavy, and 60c for 
light. If ordered in 25-lb. boxes, 49¢c and 59c; and if 
ordered in 100-lb. lots, 48c and 5Se. 

We can fill orders at once for any size desired. 

Address G. W.STANLEY & BRO.., 
5tfd WYOMING, N. WY. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TIN POINTS. 
Price, 20 cts. for 1000, by express; by mail, 30 cts. 
5tfd W.C. GILLETTE, Le Roy, Genesee Co., N. 


HIVES, SECTIONS, &e, 


Saint Simplicity, and other ti 


a JL 


The Lewis One-Piece Section.- V groove. 


E  F——I 3 
bees 1) 


The Lewis Two-Piece Sections. V groove. 

We make the one-piece, two-piece, or four-piece 
dovetailed or nailed Sections, any size. from half- 
pound to 6x6x2 inches, or any other SUPPLIES for 
Bee-Keepers, made of wood. 
414x4%4 of any of the above kinds of sections, - $4 50 
Ali other sizes, larger to 6x6, - o-. «| D 
Half-pound sections, - - - + - . 3 50 


Send for Price List and illustrations of our NEW 
HIVE for comb honey — something new, just out. 
Price Lists will be sent only to — that write for 
them G. B. LEWIS. 

Watertown, Jem. Co. , Wis., Feb. 1, 1883. 2tfd 





























BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual work-shop business, Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., etc. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 

W.F.& JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Win. Co., Illinois. 
No. 2009 Main St. litfd 





BE suUR=E 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


Before purchasing elsewhere. It contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of every thing new and desir- 
able in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICE 


Italian Queens and Bees. 
J.C. SAYWII:ES, 
1-6d Hartford, Wasbington Co., Wis. 


PATENT FD. MILLS, | Sinsts, $340 


C. PELHAM, May sville, Ky. 
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QUEENS. 


NICE DOLLAR AND TESTE “4 
QUEENS FOR SALE, REARED UN- 
DEL THE SWARMING IMPULSE. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
6d WILL. A. EAMMOND, Richmon d, Henrico Co., Va. 


F’f=FRAME COLONIES. 


Prices until July 15, 1883. Five-frame colonies, L. 
frame, consisting of a pure, young, fertile, Italian 
queen, carefully bred from best mothers, with five 
new combs wired in, filled with brood and stores, 
and covered with young bees. Better thana natural 
swarm. Price $5.50. Five or more, $5.00 each. 

After July 15, full ten-frame colonies in one-story 
Simplicity hives, ready for fall work, $8.00. Send 
7 circular. Address Wma. LITTLE, 
6-7d Marissa, St. Clair Co., IWinois. 


ITALIAN BEES 


BRED FOR BUSINESS. 
MOORE’S PRICES FOR JUNE. 
Warranted queens, each, $1.25; per half doz . $6 50; 

per doz., $12.00. Tested queens, each, $225. Three- 
frame nucleus and warranted queen, $3.25. Full 
colony, on 9 frames, in 1-story Simplicity hive, $8.00. 
The combs are all in the Langstroth frame, wire- 
strengthened. Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sée advertisement in May GLEANINGS. 
Circulars free. Address J.P. MOORE, 
6d Mor ya n, Pe natet ton Co., Ky. 




















t PIEIRIRIY?1S|T|PIRNICIE! LILINSIT!) 
OF IMPROVED ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


may be found on page 228, present volume. Bees 
delivered last week in June, ut prices for June. If 


























| wanted earlier, add 25 cts per Ib., or 12 cts. per comb 


of brocd for each week. Send on your orders, 


6tfd 


I Can’t See 


why men will pay $2 or $5 per Ib. for bees when they 
can be bought for 70 or #0 cts. See my ad. on page 
25, and my article on page 231, May GLEANINGS, for 
prices, and reasons for selling Fg ‘‘awful’’ cheap. 
No queens for sale. T. ANDREWS, 
_ 6d Far ry r aye tte Co., TU. 


5 
PorRT LAND, IONIA Ov., Mica. 


Y RETU RN MEAEL. Italian Queene, Tested, 
$1.60; untested, $1.00. Hybrid, 50 cents. 
6d H. BARBER, Adrian, Micb. 


BEES by the POUND. 


During June I y sell bees at the following re- 
duced rates: 


Single pound, - - - - - - Se 
10 pounds or more, per Ib., oe, ett ae 8c 
25 - ee ee ae ae 
Tested Queens, - . - - - - 9250 
Untested ie - - - ~ - - 1% 
Hs} brid * - 50¢c 


6d J. A. GREEN, DavTon, La SALLE Co., ILL ‘ 





QUEENS "% QUEEN - REARING. 


ITALIAN, SES & HOLY-LAND QUEENS, 
BEES, AND NUCLEI, 


ONE COPY OF MY BOOK ON QUEEN-REARING, AND A TESTED QUEEN OF 
ANY OF THE ABOVE RACES, SENT FOR 82.50. 


a 00 Ge 


Prof. Hasbrouck’s opinion of the Handy Book: 

‘*Handy Book received. Iam happy to say, that I consider that it tells more on the vital subjects of 
rearing queens and managing bees so as to take honey, than any book now before the public. Jt seems to 
be filled with just those things which practical men find out about their business in a Jifetime of work, but 
which they generally don’t tell the dear public.” 


—_—__——= +0 = —— 
OUR 22d ANNUAL CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST, ILLUSTRATED, NOW READY. 
bid HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 


W ‘BUY DIRECT FROM 
hy not YOUR QUEENS and BEES The Breeder? 
25 cents saved is 25 cents made. If you wish to purchase Italian Bees or Queens early in the spring, and 


wish a bargain, you should send for my new Price List. Queens ready in April. 
3-5d Address W. S. CAUTHEN, PLEASAN?r HILL, LANCASTER CoO., S.C. 


HIVES! CHEAP! CHEAP! HIVES! 


Having put in new machinery, and running exclusively on Hives and Supplies, I can give satisfaction on 
all orders on shortest notice. Send for price list and circular of Supplies for the apiary. 
stfd A. D. BENHAM, Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. 


SOMETHING NEW, NOVEL, RARE, BEAUTIFUL, AND USEFUL. 
PARLOR ORNAMENTS 2 MICA. Wall tottecasst, moti 
icture-frames, letter, glove, and handkerchief boxes; a Ae card, and watch cases, etc., etc. For sa@ie at 


ae prices. Send stamp for price list to the only manufacturer, Miss Lulu Rogers, Cullohwee, Jackson Co., 
N.C. Will also furnish a cheap grade of mica for honey-boxes or observatory-hives, 4-6d 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS, 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 
wil! be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 

rice. 
¥ In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were a to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good ag 
about a book. I very much desire that those who 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disuppotes- 
ed, and therefore, lam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve, [have marked with 
a*; those T especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, *; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, —. type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with yen egy by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices separately. 
You will notice, that you can judge of the size of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each. 

Postage. ] {Price without postage. 
12| A BCof Bee Culture** Paper 88 
A BC of Bee Culture** Cloth. 
3 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper... 
Cook’s New Minual** Cloth. 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keepin 
Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* ace ised, Were 
Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Cloth 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t 
Dzierzon Theory** 
Extracted Honey, Dadant* 
Honey as Food and Medicine 
* ‘Bioseod Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons.. 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s 
British "Bee-Keeper’ 8 Guide Book, by Thos. 
Wm. Cowan, Esq., England *§ 


MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 


3] An Farm, Stoddard** 
| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* 
| Book on Birds, Holden* 
5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and 
| Draining for Profit and Health, 
| Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller* 
10 | Gardening for Profit** 
| Gray’s School and Field Book of penteenat 
5 | How to Make Candy** ‘ 
| How to Paint, Gardnert 
| Hints for Painters, Paper-Hangers, &c*.. 
| Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 
chard Stewart* 





— 


Vee 
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10 | On the Road to Riches** 
Play and Profit in my Garden* 
2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* 
2| Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*. 
| Silk and the Silk Worm 
| Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*... 
| Strawberry Culturist, Fuller* 
| Sugar Canes and their Products. 
of sugar included* 
an Ten Acres Eno oe 
2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases... 
| What I know of Farming, Horace Greely. 
| Wood Engraving, Fuller* 
3| Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 
scope** 


BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 


8 | Bible, good | print, neatly bound 
Ester Ried* 
5 | Harmony of the Gospels 

10 | Life of Garfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 
dent, Alger** me 

10 | Moody’s Best Thoug hts and Discourses**. 

2 | Moody and fenleew's x Gospel Hymns, words 
only, No. 1V., paper 

Same, board 

Same, words and music, board 

Same, No’s I, LI, and III, words only, board 

Same, words and music, paper 

Jame, = aoe music, board 

same, Nos. I , LIL, for IV. combined, 
words coy board 

12 | Same, words and music, board..... ie calaies 


~ 


_ 


Sample 


_— 


SS8Sq 








3 | New Testament in pretty flexible covers.. 05 
15|§ Story of the Bible** 


5 

A large book of 700 pages, and 274 illustrations. Will be read 
by almost every chile 

25 


R The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life **. 
“The Life of Trust” by Geo. Muller**.... 1 15 
10 | Walks and Words of Jesus** 75 
This book contains, in very large type, all the words spoken 
by Jesus, as nearly in ‘their proper order as we can get them. 
BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE, 


A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard 

American Weeds and Usefu! Plants... 

Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book.. 

Burr’s Vegetables of America 

Broom Corn and Brooms... .paper 50.. 

Bommer’s Method of Making Manures 

Bement’s Rabbit Fancier 

Canary Birds 

Cements and Glue. 

Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic. 
Animals, 

Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets. 

Dana’s Muck Manual 


mm OD 


2 Vols 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 
Farming by Inches, Barnard 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays wiorcnauaen 
NE de sG cera eeace a chuyelcceee> 
Fur, Fin, and Feather 
Farming For Bo 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... ; 
Gregory On Cabbages....paper 
Gregory On Squashes....paper 
Gregory On Onions 
Guenon On Milch Cows 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder... 
Hop Culture 
Harris on The Pig 
How to Geta Fares and When to Find One.. 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation... Plain, wate 00. 
With Colored Plates..................6- 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 
Klipparts Wheat Plant 
Leavt itt’s Facts About Peat.. 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Huusekeeper’ 8 Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 
My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard 
My Vinevard at Lakeview 
Practical Butter Book, Willard 
Pear Culture, Fields 
Peach Culture. Fulton’s 


oor 
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Parsons On The Rose 

Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 

Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story 

Shooting on The Wing 

Taxidermist’s Manual 

The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses,.... 
Hodgson,... Abridged 

What to Do and How to Do It, in case of.. 
accident, &c 

Youman’s Household Science 

Youatt on Sheep 


RO > 





You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—‘* Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s ioaseat and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them nen one 
toned ), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 

ng to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
oy. Periodical, Send in 
your orders. 

The Canadian P. 


meee on ee nen: 

=f Medina, Ohio. 
oO. ou refuse to receive these 
J hte h the mails, as they exceed the proper weight for mer- 
¢ se. 
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ONE - PIECE SECTIONS 203 $5.00 


FAT V Ess 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make a specialty, of all styles, of the SUMPLICITY 

HIVE, including the ‘*™. & F.° Chaff Hive, with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 

in favor, as offering superior advantages for wintering and handling bees at all seasons. We have IMMfe- 

_« ine = hive by making one or both sides MOVABLE at an additional cost of l5c per side. 
e manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


AND ARE AGENTS FOR 


FIAT - BOTTOMED MAE E. 
Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot here. 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
Send for Iustrated Price List for 1883 FREE, 


W. T. FALCONER, wmeriami¥uiccne. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


BE -KEEPERS, ATTENTION! 
SIMPLICITY and GHAFE HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS, ETC., ETC, 


I guarantee satisfaction ~ oe § time, or money reper. QUEENS A SPECIALTY. Send for Circular 
and price list. OWARD NICHOLAS, Etters, York Co., Pa. 


BEE=KEEPERS’ GUIDE, 
MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


a, 
>? 


sooo SOZrD IN Sixt YEHARS. 


—— = 
> <-> 

















Tenth 1000 just out. More than fifty pages, and more than fifty costly illustrations added. The work is 
wholly revised, and contains the very latest in respect to bee-keeping. 

I had hoped and expected to make the price $1.00, and it has been so advertised by Mr. James Heddon, 
and in Mr. Alley’s new book. Owing to the added size and increased expense, this is impossible. 

PRICE, BY MAIL, $1.25. Liberal discount made to dealers and to clubs. 


A. J. COOK, Author aud Publisher, Lansing, Mich. 


Michigan Agricultural College, April 14, 1883. 


wonewest ror OYPREAN © TTALTAN QUEENS. 


Tested Cyprian queens from imported mother Sie 8 importation), in April, $5.00; in May, $4.00; in 
June and after, $3.00. Warranted Cyprian queens, in May, $2.10; in June and after, $1.50. Italian queens 
from imported mother (Root’s importation), after 15th May, $1. 00. Ibave had experience in breeding 
yo 7 and guarantee satisfaction. Order now, and et when you want queens. 

Address W. McKAY BOUGAN, M. D., Seneca, Newton Co., Mo. 


We furnish EVERY THING needed in the Apiary, of practical 
ae Construction, and at the lowest price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send your address on a postal card, and we will send you free 
our Large Lllustrated Catalogue. Address 


(Established 1864.) E. KRETCHMER, COBURG, IOWA. 


DNPARALLELED rm reese mele tinthe Seton 4 


ple copy of BEE-ZEEEPER’S EXCHANGE, and our price list of Apiarian 
Supplies for 1883 should send their address, plainly written on a postal curd, at once to 
3tid (Successor to Houck & Peet.) THEO. HOUCK, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


J. H. YWWOODW ORTH & CG. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SIMPLICITY BEE - HIVES, 


AND DEALERS I¥ 
BEE - KREEPWPERS’ SUPPYTYUIeEesSs. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 4-6d 
WEST WILLIAMSFIELD, - * »® ASHTABULA CO., . - . OHIO, 
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